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Tue first paroxysm of Jewish reform was very violent. Whilst it 
lasted, the Jews, as is confessed by Jost, utterly renounced the ‘Talmud 
and all its observances, They thought of nothing but liberty of con- 
science, and breathed nothing but good will to all mankind. Some of 
its effects are still visible. ‘The reformed Jews are all outwardly, and, 
I doubt not, many of them in their hearts, very different from the 
orthodox professors of rabbinism. But what has all the reform, that 
has made such a mighty noise in Germany for the last thirty years, 
really effected for the religious and moral improvement of the Jewish 
nation? Has it delivered them from the absurdities and anti-social 
doctrines of the Talmud? Has it helped them to make a bold and 
decided protest against the traditional adulterations of the pure and 
holy law of Moses? Has it stirred them up to put forth a frank and 
honest confession of their faith, exhibiting the differences between them 
and the old Talmudists ? Not one of ‘all these things. Jewish reform 
has just done as much for real improvement as the Council of Trent 
did for Reformation. It has talked a great deal—it has done nothing. 
I am led to this conclusion from the perusal of some modern Jewish 
eatechisms, I have now before me two of very considerable autho- 
rity. The one is the authorized catechism for Bavaria, as appears. 
from the title-page— Manual of the Mosaic Religion. Compiled by 
Dr. Alexander Behr, under the superintendence and guidance of the 
Supreme Rabbi, Abraham Bing, of Wurtzburg ; examined and recog- 
nised by the Rabbinate of Farth, and several rabbis of consideration. 
With the most gracious privilege of his Royal Majesty. Munich, 
1826.”* In the preface, also, it is stated that it was published by 
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* “Lehrbuch der Mosaischen Religion. Bearbeitet von Dr. Alexander Bebr, 
unter Aufsicht und Leitung des Oberrabiners Abraham Bing, zu Wurtzburg, ge- 
pruft und anerkannt vom Rabbinate zu Firth, und mehreren angesehenen Rabbi- 
nern. Mit Sr. Koniglichen Majestat allergnadigsten Privilegium. Minchen, 1826. 
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royal mandate, at the public expense; and that a royal circular was 
issued to all Jewish schools, commanding its introduction, The second 
is entitled, “ The Doctrines of the Mosaic Religion, by 1. Johlson, 
teacher of religion at the Israelitish Congregational School, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main ; the third genuine and improved edition, Frank- 
fort A. M., 1829.""* Which also appears, from the preface, to have 
obtained the approbation of many of the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers, and the thanks of the German Confederation. These cate- 
chisms, then, will tell us the principles in which the Jewish youth, of 
an important part of Germany, are educated ; and will help us to con- 
jecture the sentiments of the next Jewish generation. A stranger 
jumble of palpable inconsistency was, perhaps, never presented to the 
public ; and the approbation of such works by public authority does 
not lead us to form a very high estimate of the state of Hebrew learn- 
ing amongst some of the divines of Germany.t These catechisms 
first lay down the divine authority of the Talmud; they then teach 
the relative duties on anti-talmudical principles; and lastly, con- 
firm these anti-talmudic doctrines by mutilated Talmudic authorities, 
which, if taken with their context, prove the contrary of that which 
they are cited to confirm! 

1. They teach the divine authority of the Talmud, or oral law. 
In the Bavarian catechism (page 13, question 19) we read as follows : 
“In what manner did Moses transmit to us the laws ?— Partly by 
means of the written, and partly by means of the oral law, or tradi- 
tion.” Page 16, question 25—“ Have the Mishna and Gemara equal 
importance with the written law ?—Answ. Just the same. They 
are and must be just as important as holy Scripture, for they contain 
no arbitrary or human ordinances ;—but Ist, Divine traditions and de- 
clarations to Moses; 2ndly, Laws inferred by argumentation—i. e., ac- 
cording to the thirteen traditional rules of interpretation ; and, 3rdly, 
Ordinances of the prophets and subsequent wise men, which are, 
as it were, erected, round the word of God, as a wall of defence. All 
these, as having been received by the whole nation, have the same im- 
portance as holy Scripture.” This is a straightforward and _ intelli- 
gible confession. Now let us hear the Frankfort teac her, (page 84, 
question 133,) * Do we also believe that Moses plainly committed 
every commandment and ordinance to writing ? No; we believe 
that God ‘communicated some doctrines to Moses orally, which he 
was not allowed to communicate to others, except in the same way, 
orally, and so we explain the verse, (Exod. xxxiv. 27,) ‘ Write thou 
these words only :¢ for, according to the meaning and contents of the 
same, I make a covenant with thee and Israel. nr (134.) « Are there 
not other traces of the existence of a tradition — Yes; many 
others beside—e, g., the passage, (Deut. xii, 21,) ¢ Thou shalt kill of 
thy herd and of thy tloc k, as | have commanded thee.’ As amongst 


* Die Lehren der Mosaichen Religion, &c. 


+ Amongst the approvers of Mr. Johlson’s work we find the redoubtable names 


of Dr. Stephani and Dr. Zimmerman. 
t Mr. Johlson puts in this word only, for which there is no authority in the 


original. 
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the written laws there is none which prescribes the mode of slaughter- 
ing, an oral doctrine must be taken for granted, to which this verse 
refers, and which explains this and many other commandments more 
accurately ;—yea, without this oral doctrine, we should know how to fulfil 
comparatively few of the laws of religion.” (135.) “ Are there, then, 
two doctrines; one written and the other oral ? — No, not so; for, 
in reality, there is but one law, and one doctrine. Both taken toge- 
ther, the written and the.oral, constitute but one who/e.” (136.) “ What 
do we understand, then, by the oral doctrine ? — That part which 
more accurately explains the written laws, and determines their signi- 
fication and application, in order that the latter may not be given 
over to the arbitrary interpretation of men, whose understanding is 
narrow, and often blinded by passions.’ (145.) “ Which are the 
oldest writings that treat of tradition ?— The Mishna and Gemara, 
which together are called the Talmud.” 

Here, then, the divine authority of the oral law is as distinctly 
stated by the enlightened Jews of Germany, as it could have been 
by Rashi or Saadiah centuries ago. What difference, then, is there 
between the doctrines of the reformed Jews and those of the old 
orthodox Talmudical school? I can discover none whatever. The 
old Talmudist taught nothing more, and here we see the modern Jews 
teach nothing less, than the divine authority of the Talmud. Their 
doctrines are identical, and therefore every objection which has been 
for centuries urged against the older system applies with equal force 
to the new. The Talmud still remains, as Chiarini says, the focus 
et ara of Judaism. The modern Jews think to get out of this 
difficulty by suppressing the anti-social statements, and therefore we 
find— 

II. That these catechisms teach the relative duties on anti-talmudic 
principles. The Bavarian catechism, after going through all the details 
of our duty to our neighbour, asks a question—(206) “ Are these laws 
and duties, affirmative and negative commandments, binding with re- 
spect to a non-Israelite ?—Answ. By all means; for the fundamental 
law of all these duties, ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ is expressly laid 
down by the holy Scripture, in reference to the non-Israelite ; yea, to 
the heathen, as it is written—‘ And if a stranger sojourn with thee in thy 
land, ye shall not vex him; but the stranger that dwelleth with you 
shall be unto you as one born amongst you, and thou shalt love 
him as thyself: for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt: I am the 
Lord your God.’”’ (Levit. xix. 33—35.) In like manner, the Frank- 
fort catechism asks, (Question 209,) “ But whom does the holy Serip- 
ture call JY", MOY, AN, our neighbour, our fellow-man, our brother ? 
Are persons of another religion included in these expressions ?— 
Answ. By these expressions are intended not only Israelites, but all 
men who live with us in one state; to whatever religious denomina- 
tion they may belong, or of whatever nation they may be.” | 
admit that this is sound doctrine, but the evident attempt that is here 
made to smuggle it into the Talmudic system quite takes away its 
value. Why does the Bavarian catechism talk of a “ non-Israelite ?”’ 
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And why does the Frankfort catechism put such @ general question as 
— Are persons of another religion included?” Why do they both 
avoid the plain straightforward question—“ Are Christians to be 
looked upon as our fellow-men, our neighbours, and our brethren ?” 
From what we know of Germany, we suppose that the inhabitants of 
Frankfort and Bavaria, not professing Judaism, are known by the 
common name of Christians. Why, then, is the word Christian 
omitted? I cannot suppress my conviction that it was omitted inten- 
tionally, to avoid a difficulty. By talking thus generally of non- 
Israelites, and persons of another religion, they could, with some 
show of truth, reply in the affirmative, and adduce Scripture proof 
concerning “ the stranger that dwelleth among you.” Whereas if 
they had used the word Christian, this would have been impossible. 
They would have contradicted the Talmud, whose divine authority they 
had asserted ; and given offence to all the orthodox Jews, who know 
that a Christian is not included in that verse ; but that, according to the 
Talmud, he is an idolater ; and therefore, neither a neighbour, a fellow- 
man, nor a brother. ‘That Christians are considered as idolaters 
appears both from the Talmud and its compendiums. In the Tal- 
mudic treatise, “ Avodah Zarah,” (fol. 6, col. 1,) the Lord’s day is 
expressly mentioned as an idolatrous feast, and called the Nazarene 
day. The “Hilchoth Accum,” c. ix. 4, says—“ The Edomites are 
idolaters, and the first day of the week is the day of their calamity’ — 
the Talmudic expression for an idolatrous festival. In the “ Hilchoth 
Maachaloth Asuroth,” the same plain declaration is made—“ The 
Nazarenes are idolaters;” and that idolaters are not regarded as 
neighbours is very easy to be demonstrated. The Frankfort catechism 
takes the trouble of enumerating the three words, Y™, POY, MN, 
neighbour, fellow-man, brother ; and says—“ By these expressions are 
intended not only Israelites, but all men who live with us in one state, 
to whatever religious denomination they may belong.” Now it isa 
curious circumstance that the oral law, which this same Frankfort 
catechism declares to be divine, specifies these three words, and 
decides that an idolater is not any one of the three. First, let us 
take Y™, neighbour. In the “ Hilchoth Genevah,”’ c. ii. 1., we read, 
“He that steals from a Gentile, or he that steals property devoted to 
sacred purposes, is only to pay the principal ; for it is said, ‘He shall 
pay double unto his neighbour, Y, (Exod. xx. ii. 9,) .... to his 
neighbour, but not to a Gentile.”’ Next let us take MWY, fellow-man. 
We find it in Levit. vi. 1, &c.—* If a soul sin, and lie unto his fellow- 
man, JYOY..... all that about which he has sworn falsely ; he shall 
restore it in the principal, and shall add the fifth part more thereunto.”’ 
On this the oral law says,“ He that sweareth to a Gentile must pay the 
principal, but is not bound to add the fifth part. [Why not?] Be- 
cause the law prescribes this only if he lie to his fellow-man.”’ Hil- 
choth Gezelah, c. i, 7. Lastly, with regard te MIN, “ brother;” 
when explaining the Israelite’s duty if he find anything lost in the 
street, the oral law says, “To restore to an Israelite anything that 
he has lost is an affirmative commandment, for it is said, ‘ Thou shalt 
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in any case bring them again unto thy brother, fI%.’ Anything that a 
Gentile has lost it is la to keep; for it is said, ‘ with all lost thing 
of thy brother's (MR).’” 

Now which of these two doctrines will the rising Jewish gene- 
ration follow? Will they believe the compilers of these catechisms, 
that all men are their brethren? Or will they, on the authority of 
the oral law, which these same compilers tell them is divine, treat 
Christians as idolaters, and therefore exclude them from all the com- 
mon offices of brotherhood ? But whichever doctrine they follow, can 
catechisms, conducted on such principles, teach them truth and 
honesty? Even a dull child—and such the Jewish are not—can 
see that the authors are guilty of double dealing ; that they meant to 
deceive one party ; that either they did not believe in the Talmud, 
but found it necessary to cajole the old orthodox Jews; or that the 
did believe in all the anti-social and intolerant doctrines of the Tal. 
mud, but found it necessary to throw dust in the eyes of the Christian 
public. In either case, it cannot be very edifying to the minds of 
youth to perceive, that guile and deceit are the principles upon which 
the catechisms of their religion are constructed. The Bavarian cate- 
chism is, in this respect, particularly guilty. It has one subdivision 
headed, “ Of the Duties, referring to every human being, without any 
difference ;’’ in which it enters into the detail of our duty to our 
neighbour, with references chiefly to the Yad Hachasakah of Mai- 
monides, as the authority for what is said. Now, suppose that a 
Jewish youth looks out these references, what will he think when he 
finds that Maimonides restricts these duties to the Jews; and, in some 
cases, expressly excepts the idolater? Let us take a few instances. 
Question 180—“ What is commanded in the first of these duties >— 
Answer. To spare the life of our fellow-men. We are not permitted 
to put to death even a beast, if its death do not promote some good, 
or prevent some harm: yea, we are not unnecessarily to cut down a 
fruit-tree ; how much more are we to reverence the life of man, who 
is the image of God? We are, therefore, forbidden not only to take 
away the life of man, but the slightest injury or maiming of his body 
isa great sin. It is permitted to the judge alone to cause that man 
who has forfeited his life, by crime, to be executed.” In a parallel 
column, by the side of this answer, is printed a passage from Mai- 
monides, concluding with the refereuce “ Maimonid, Hilch. Rozeach, 
i. 4.” 

One would naturally think that this answer was a translation of the 
Hebrew. It is, indeed, a strong declaration against murder; but it 
has not the least resemblance to the German. Literally translated, it 
is as follows :—“ The house of judgment (the tribunal) must beware 
of taking a ransom from the murderer; yea, though he were to give 
all the money in the world, and though the avenger of blood were 
willing to let him go free: for the life of the murdered person is not 
the property of the avenger of blood, but of the A One blessed 

He : as it is written, ‘ For ye shall take no ransom for the life of a 
murderer.’ (Numb. xxxv..31.) There is nothing about which the 
law is so earnest as about the shedding of blood: as it is written, 
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‘So ye shall not pollute the land where ye are; for blood it defileth 
the land; and the land cannot be cleansed of the blood that-is shed 
therein, but by the blood of him that shed it.’” (Ibid. 33.) This is a 
strong and beautiful passage; but it is, as the reader sees, no autho- 
rity whatever for the German answer. But suppose that the youth, 
ee by the apparent want of connexion, should read on two 
eaves further, he will find a passage directly contradicting the last 
sentence, which says, “ It is permitted to the judge alone to cause 
that man who has forfeited his life, by crime, to be executed.”’ On 
the next leaf but two, Maimonides not only permits, but commands, 
every Israelite to kill, either by force or by fraud, those criminals of 
the Jews whom he calls “ Epicureans, Israelite idolaters, and vexers.”’ 
And if he should perchance turn back a single leaf, he willifind that— 
“‘ It is lawful, by all means, to kill the informer; yea, even in the 
present time, when we do not give judgment in cases involving capital 
punishment. It is lawful to kill him before he gives the information: 
as soon as he says 1 am going to inform against either the person or 
the property of such a person, he makes it lawful to kill him. He is 
to be warned and told not to give information ; but if he be obstinate, 
and say ‘ No,’ but ‘I will inform against him,’ it is a commandment to 
kill him; and he that is foremost to kill him, is considered as meri- 
torious.”” What, then, is the youth to do now? Is he to follow the 
German answer, or the Hebrew authority to which he is referred ? 
The latter he is told is the law of God; the former he perceives can 
only be either an opinion, or advice, or even a device, to evade the 
law of the land. The compilers of this catechism are guilty of a 
gross dereliction of duty. So important a matter as this, involving 
the lives of fellow-creatures, should not be thus slurred over. It was 
their bounden duty, when they restricted the power of capital punish- 
ment to the judge, to notice these two cases, occurring within a leaf or 
two of the authority to which they refer: they should either have 
solemnly declared that they abjure this doctrine; or, if they think 
this command to murder Epicureans and informers binding, as a part 
of the divine oral law, they should here have honestly stated this 
their belief, especially when they offered the catechism for royal 
sanction. 

But does this authority from Maimonides teach the Jewish youth 
“ to spare the life of our fellow-man,”’ whether he be Jew or Gentile ? 
In the Hebrew passage, as above translated, there is not any direct 
mention of either, though the notice of “ the avenger of blood’’ would 
naturally lead us to think that Maimonides was speaking of an Is- 
raelite. Let us look, then, at the context. The first sentence of the 
chapter is—“ Every one that killeth any human soul of Israel, trans- 
gresses a negative command ; for it is said, ¢ Thou shalt not kill.’”’ 
After this beginning, the chapter speaks exclusively of the duty to 
Israelites; and concludes with this remarkable sentence :—“ Every 
one who destroys one soul of Israel is as [guilty] as if he destroyed 
the whole world; and every one who preserves one soul of Israel 
is as [meritorious] as if he preserved the whole world.’ This _refer- 
ence, then, does not prescribe anything respecting our duty to our 
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fellow-men. Suppose, then, that the Jewish catechumen reads on in 
order to. find out his duty to non-Israelites ; on the following leaf he 
reads— There is but one judgment for him that kills an Israelite or 
a Canaanitish servant. He is to be put to death for either. . . . An 
Israelite who kills a sojourning proselyte,* is not to be executed by 
the tribunal on his account; for it is said, ‘ But if a man come pre- 
sumptuously upon his neighbour’+ (Exod. xxi. 14,) and it is not neces- 
sary to say that he is not to be executed on account of a Gentile. 
There is one judgment for him that kills a slave belonging to others 
or to himself: he is to be executed on the slave’s account; for the 
slave has taken upon himself the commandments, and has been added 
to the inheritance of the Lord.’’ (Ibid. ii, 10, 11.) Here the oral 
law tells him distinctly that he has not the same duty towards all his 
fellow-men ; that there is a great difference between man and man; 
that for the Israelite the life of the murderer is to be forfeited, but for 
a proselyte of the gate, or an idolatrous Gentile, it is not to be for- 
feited. In the commentary to this law, we are told, that the mur- 
derer, in this case, though not amenable to the tribunal, is guilty ‘ in 
the judgment of Heaven.’’ But suppose such a case was referred toa 
judge and jury of men, taught by this catechism that the oral law is 
divine, they could not decide that the murderer is to be executed ; 
for this oral law tells them, that he is only amenable to the heavenly 
tribunal. Or suppose that a youth, educated according to the prin- 
ciples of this catechism, knew of an Israelite who had murdered “ a 
sojourning proselyte, or an idolatrous Gentile,” would it be his duty 
to inform against him, and to bring him to justice before a non- 
Israelite tribunal ? The oral law tells him, first, that a murderer of 
this class, though guilty before God, ought not to be executed. It tells 
him, secondly, that if he informs against a brother Israelite, he is him- 
self guilty of death; and that the circumstance of his brother being a 
wicked man makes no difference; for “ it is forbidden to inform 
against an Israelite’s person or property, so as to deliver him into the 
hands of Gentiles, even though he be a wicked man and a trans- 
gressor. . . . And that if he thus inform against an Israelite, he has no 
part in the world to come.” (Hilchoth Chobel. umazzik. ch. viii. 9.) 
As he hopes for salvation, then, he is bound not to bring him to jus- 
tice. In either of these cases, then, the course of justice would be 
stopped, and the murderer would go free. But what is the youth’s 
own duty towards Gentiles ?—for that has not appeared yet. Is he to 
spare the life of a fellow-man who happens to be a Gentile? The 
following passage gives the answer :—“ As to the Gentiles not at war 
with us, and those who tend the small cattle belonging to Israel, and 
such like, we are not to cause their death; but it is unlawful to de- 
liver them if they are near to death, For instance, if we see one of 
them-who has fallen into the sea, he is not to be helped out; for it is 
written, ‘ Neither shalt thou stand against the blood of thy neighbour.’ 





* i. e., A proselyte of the gate, who was allowed to sojourn in the land of Israel. 


t i. e., Upon an Israelite. The sojourning proselyte is not looked upon as a 
neighbour ; and still less the idolatrous Gentile. 
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Pee gee xix. 16.) But such an one is not thy neighbour.”’* Here, 
n, is the limit of the Israelite’s duty to idolatrous Gentiles. He is 
not himself to take away his life; but if anything else, either men or 
beasts, or elements, arise to take it away, he is not to interfere nor 
deliver him. With what face, then, could the compilers of the Ba- 
varian catechism head their chapter on the relative duty with the 
words—“ Of the Duties referring to every human being, without any 
difference ?” 

The Franckfort catechism, though, as we have seen above, it 
teaches the divine authority of the oral law, is evidently much shyer 
of its support, and therefore more sparing of its citation. Its author, 
however, could not resist the temptation of representing the Talmud 
as an amiable and charitable book; and has, therefore, got the fol- 
lowing question and answer :—(Question 216, p. 141.) “ As to our 
teachers, the T'almudists, who in their day did not enjoy those great 
advantages which lay us under such great obligations,+ what duties 
of love did they teach us to practise to our fellow-men of a different 
religion?” Answer. “ Every Israelite, as our wise men teach, is 
bound, according to the divine law, to love as brethren those men out 
of every nation who follow the seven Noahitic commandments, to 
visit their sick, to bury their dead, to tend and to support their poor 
and distressed, as well as those of Israel. And, in general, there is 
no act of brotherly love which a true Israelite dare refuse to perform 
towards the observers of the Noahitie doctrines.’ (‘Talmud ‘Treatise 
Gittin, 61.) The Bavarian catechism has a very similar passage, 
for which it refers to Maimonides; but Mr. Johlson, in the text of 
his book, refers to the Talmud itself, and prints the whole passage 
with quotation marks, as if it were a veritable extract. Now, what 
will the Jewish youth who look out his reference think when they find, 
that, on the leaf referred to, there is no such passage, and not the least 
mention of “ the observers of the seven Noahitic commandments?” 
I can only suppose, that Mr. Johlson did not himself refer to the 
Talmud, but took his reference at second-hand from some one less 
honest. I have now the “ Treatise Gittin’’ before me ; and the only 
passage, on the the 61st leaf, at all resembling his supposed quotation, 
refers, not to the sons of Noah, but to idolaters. Literally translated, 
it is as follows:—“ Our Rabbis have taught, that the poor of the 
aliens (0% 33) are to be fed with the poor of Israel; and the sick of 
the aliens to be visited with the sick of Israel; and the dead of the 
aliens to be buried with the dead of Israel, on account of the ways of 
peace.’ And that I am right in interpreting “ aliens’ to mean 
‘< idolaters,”’ is plain, from the authority of Maimonides, as quoted by 
Mr. Johlson himself, in the note. 1 can hardly think that so re- 
spectable a man as Mr. Johlson would intentionally and knowingly 
have made so gross a misrepresentation. I, therefore, suppose that 


* Hilchoth Rotzeach, iv. IT. 
+ He means the obligations to the governments of Europe, which have ameliorated 
the condition of the Jews. 
t Talmud. Gittin., fol. 61, col. 1, atthe end of the 10th line. 
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some one else misled him ; and this latter person, whoever he was, 
evidently did it in order to deceive Christians. He wishes to insi- 
nuate, for he does not plainly say so, that the Talmud considers 
Christians as “sons of Noah; he therefore turned the word aliens 
into Noachide. He wishes, secondly, to prove that the Talmud 
teaches brotherly kindness to Christians from motives of love; he 
therefore left out the objectionable words “ for the sake of the wa 
of peace,” which plainly shew, that idolaters are to be treated kindly 
merely from motives of policy. And he added the last sentence, for 
which there is no authority at all in the original. I must add, that 
such conduct, such misrepresentation, and such suppression of the 
truth, is, at all times, disgraceful, and that it must have the most ove 
nicious effects upon the minds of the Jewish youth. If the compilers 
of these catechisms really believed that Christians are their me ny 
they should have stated it most distinctly, and as distinctly protested 
against the intolerance of the Talmud, and repudiated all notion of 
its divine authority. The Christian, at all acquainted with the oral 
law, knows that there is no possibility of compromise. The reformers 
of the Jews must either renounce the Talmud, or they must be con- 
tent to be considered as unenlightened, and as intolerant, as their fore- 
fathers. No catechism can be satisfactory to a competently-informed 
Christian which does not contain the following plain questions, and 
does not furnish explicit and definite answers :— 

Ist. Is the Talmud of divine authority ? 

2nd, Are Christians idolaters ? 

3rd. If idolaters, how are they to be treated ? 

4th. If children of Noah, what made them such, seeing that the 
Talmud declares that that sort of proselyte is to be received only when 
the year of jubilee is celebrated ? 

No general professions of love and goodwill, founded on mutilated 
Talmudic passages, will either reform their brethren or satisfy the 
minds of Christians. I can respect and esteem the genuine Tal- 
mudic Jew, who conscientiously believes that we are idolaters, and 
honestly expresses his conviction. But I expect from the man who 
tells us that we are not idolaters, but his brethren, that he will as un- 
equivocally renounce that system which teaches the contrary, and 
not endeavour to take advantage of our supposed ignorance, There 
are some already who take an interest in the study of Rabbinical 
literature; and I do earnestly hope that the subject of the fore- 
going pages will serve to convince many more of the importance of 
forming an acquaintance with the Rabbinical laws. 


a THE DARK AGES. — No. XIV. 


“ Still I am not satisfied ; and the stubborn fact of scarcity inclines me to suspect, 
that the pens of the monks were less constantly employed than many would induce 
us to believe.”—Berxrincron. 


Wiruour entering into any question here as to what may, or may 
not, be properly called scarcity, in regard to ancient manuscripts, let us 
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assume that its existence is a stubborn and undeniable fact ; yet that 
fact may, perhaps, admit of some explanation. Suppose there are 
but few manuscripts in existence, it is no proof that but few were 
written; and, indeed, I must say, that from what I have been able 
to learn respecting the real number, of which this surviving 
scarcity consists, and the circumstances under which they have been 
preserved, I can only wonder that we have so many—or, I am almost 
tempted to say, that we have any—manuscripts seven or eight hun- 
dred years old. It is, however, quite clear, that if we would form any 
opinion of the state of literature, or means of knowledge, in the Dark 
Ages, we must, in some degree, enter into this question, and cannot 
pass it over with a slight allusion to the ravages of time. _ It is neces- 
sary toour design ; and I am inclined to hope, that a short and super- 
ficial sketch, such as the nature of these essays admits, may not be 
altogether uninteresting. As a great part of my illustrations will be 
drawn from the reports of some literary travellers, I will first give 
some notice of them, in order that I may hereafter refer to them with 
more brevity, and that such of my readers as are not acquainted with 
the books may understand my references. 

Between the 16th of April and the 10th of June, 1682, Dom 
Mabillon, accompanied by his brother Benedictine, Michael Germanus, 
made a journey through Melun, Sens, Auxerre, Dijon, Verdun, 
Chalons sur Saone, and Autun, to Lyons, and returned by way of 
Moulins. In the course of this excursion they visited Citeaux, Clugni, 
and many other monasteries, and overhauled their manuscripts ; the 
object of their journey being to examine, or to search for, some docu- 
ments relating to the royal family. How far this was openly avowed, 
and whether it was known even to the younger of the two travellers, 
I cannot tell; but Mabillon’s acknowledged supremacy, in all such 
matters, naturally pointed him out to the minister Colbert as the fittest 
person to be sent on such an errand, That he executed it with skill 
and fidelity, and, at the same time, took an opportunity of doing a 
little business in his own way, of antiquarian research, nobody will 
doubt. Two years after, he drew up an account of his tour; and it 
was subsequently printed under the title of “ Iter Burgundicum.”’ * 

The next year, they went, by the same order, through part of 
Germany, taking the route of Basil, Zurich, Augsburg, Munich, Xc. 
They set out on the 30th of June, and appear to have returned in 
October. Mabillon prefixed an account of this journey to his “ Vetera 
Analecta,” under the title of “ Iter Germanicum.”’ + 

In the year 1685, at the suggestion of Le Tellier, Archbishop of 
Rheims—the brother of the minister who had succeeded Colbert, and 
the owner of 50,000 volumes—Mabillon was sent, at the royal cost, 
to investigate the libraries of Italy, and to procure books for the king’s 
library. He set out, with the same companion as before, on the Ist 
of April, and returned in the June of the following year. The royal 
library was enriched by the addition of 3000 volumes; and Mabillon 
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blished an account ofthe journey, in the first volume ofhis “ Museum 
talicum,’” under the title of “ Iter Italicum.” * 

Again this father set out in the year 1696, accompanied by another 
Benedictine—the well-known Ruinart; and, between the 20th of 
August and the 10th of November, they travelled through most of 
Alsace and Lorraine, conducting themselves, in respect of all libraries 
which they could meet with, in the way which might be expected 
from them. Ruinart drew up an account of the journey, which he 
entitled, “ Iter Litterarium in Alsatiam et Lotharingiam.”’ + 

When Father Mountfaucon had completed the Benedictine edition 
of “ Athanasius,” he became convinced that the Greek fathers could 
not be properly edited without first ransacking the libraries of Italy 
for manuscripts; and, therefore, (permissu superiorum,) he and 
Father Paul Brioys, set off for that purpose on the 18th of May, 1698, 
and did not return until the Lith of June, 1701. In the course of the 
next year he published his “ Diarium Italicum ;’$~ which was, I 
believe, the year after, translated into English. 

The Benedictines of St. Maur—that learned body, to which all the 
travellers hitherto mentioned belonged—having determined to under- 
take a new edition of the “ Gallia Christiana,’ resolved to send one 
of their number to collect what materials he could, for correction and 
addition, from the various libraries, churches, and monasteries of 
France. ‘La resolution,” says Dom Edmund Martene, “en fut prise 
& Marmoutier au chapitre general de 1708, et comme j’étois sur les 
lieux, et qu’on scavoit que Dieu m’avoit donné quelque petit talent 
pour lire les anciennes écritures, je fus un des premiers sur lesquels on 
jetta les yeux.” Nothing could be more natural, as it respects the 
chapter; and, perhaps, as to Martene, though he might sincerely feel 
all that he says of the vastness of the undertaking, nothing more 
agreeable. He set out accordingly on the 11th of June, and travelled 
until the 23rd of December, when he got back into winter quarters at 
Marmoutier, just in time to avoid being exposed to a more inclement 
season than any which the oldest persons living could remember. 
Being informed that he must set out again, as soon as aster was past, 
he begged to have a companion. This request was granted; he 
chose Dom Ursin Durand, and they set forth together on the 4th of 
April. In short—for I am not writing the history of their travels— 
that year, and the four which succeeded, (except when they were in 
winter quarters,) were spent in making various circuits, in the course 
of which they visited a great part of France; the whole time, from 
Martene’s first setting out to their joint return on the 16th of Nov, 
1713, being five years and a half; or, so far as travelling was prac- 
ticable, we may perhaps more correctly say, six years. Martene tells 
us, that they visited about a hundred cathedrals, and at least eight 
hundred abbeys ; in which they failed not to examine whatever manu- 
scripts they could find. In so doing, they not only fulfilled their com- 
mission, as it regarded the “ Gallia Christiana,” but met with a vast 
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quantity of unpublished matter, of various sorts, which they gave to 
the world in the year 1717, in five folio volumes, under the title of 
“ Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum ;”’ and it is the work which (having 
explained myself in No. IL.) I have since frequently quoted, under 
the brief reference “ Mart.” In the same year that this large work 
was brought out, Martene published an account of these six journeys, 
in one volume, quarto, entitled, “ Voyage Litteraire de deux Religieux 
Benedictins de la Congregation de Saint Maur;” and it is to this which 
I now refer.* 

Having published these collections of his journeys, there was nothing, 
Dom Martene tells us, which he less expected than to set out again 
on his travels: yet so it was. A new edition of the ancient historians 
of France was projected; and our two travellers were requested to go 
and look for materials, to render it as full and correct as_ possible. 
They accordingly set out on the 30th of May, 1718, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris; passed through Soissons, Rheims, Amiens, Brussels, 
Liege, Aix-la-Chapelle, Dusseldorf, and penetrated as far into Ger- 
many as Paderborn—returned by Cologne, Treves, Luxembourg— 
and got back in January 1719. By that time, the scheme of pub- 
lishing the early historians had been abandoned; but the travellers 
had accumulated a great quantity of curious matter. Their former 
labours, and the published fruits of them, had brought them invitations 
to ransack Germany and Spain; and though they could not accept 
them, yet literary contributions poured in from those quarters: much, 
also, that Mabillon had previously collected, but not published, was 
thrown into the common stock; and when the work came forth in 
1724, the editors felt justified in calling the nine folio volumes, 
“ Veterum Scriptorum et Monumentorum historicorum, dogmaticorum, 
moralium, amplissima collectio,” It is the work which I have quoted 
by the reference « D. § M.,;’’ but at present, our business is with the 
single quarto volume in which Martene gave an account of this 
journey, He published it under the same title as the former; but, 
for the sake of distinction, I shall refer to it as his second literary 
tour. t 

From these sources, it would be easy to shew that there are—or, 
at least, that there were, a little more than a hundred years ago, which 
is quite sufficient for the purposes of our inquiry—a good many 
ancient manuscripts in existence; but for that fact there are better 
ess and it is not my present object to prove it. I quote these 
iterary tourists, not to shew that manuscripts are numerous, but as 
incidentally furnishing illustrations of the reasons why they are so 
few, and why we may reasonably wonder that they are not fewer still. 
It is grievous, for instance, to read such notices as those which both 
Mabillon and Martene have given of the state of things at Clugni. 

They found the old catalogue (Mabillon says four, Martene five or six, 

hundred years old,) written on boards three feet and a half long, and 
a foot and a half wide, and covered with parchment—grandes tablettes, 
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qu'on ferme comme un livre—but of the books which it contained, 
(ex copiosissimo illo numero,) they could find scarcely one hundred, 
« Ondit,’ says Martene, that the Huguenots carried them to Geneva; 
but be this as it may, they were gone somehow.* Such was the case, 
also, at Nonantula, where, of all its former riches, (ex multis quos 
celeberrima olim illa Abbatia habebat veteres codices,) Mabillon 
found but two manuscripts.t At Rebais, Martene says, “Il y avoit 
sans doute autrefois beaucoup de manuscrits dans l’abbaye, mais aprés 
des révolutions si étranges, & peine y en reste-t-il quelques-uns ;”"’ $ 
and, at the Abbey of Beaupré, “Il y avoit autrefois beaucoup de 
manuscrits; mais nous n’y en vimes que deux ou trois.” § 

But the fact that the manuscripts were gone in places which had 
possessed considerable collections, will be sufficiently proved inci- 
dentally ; and my wish is rather, by a brief and superficial enume- 
ration of them, to call up to the reader’s mind those causes which 
may account for it. 

I.—I hardly know how to arrange these causes ; but, as it is of little 
consequence, I will first advert to one of the most powerful, but one 
which, through the distinguishing mercy of God, can hardly be appre- 
ciated among us. No man has known anything like war in our coun- 
try; and even in modern Europe generally, the mode of warfare, the 
circumstances of places taken by siege or by storm, as to their liability 
to be burned or utterly destroyed, and the fact that most books are 
now produced by hundreds or thousands at a time, make so great a 
difference, that we can scarcely institute a comparison, When, how- 
ever, the word war is mentioned, it will readily occur to the reader, 
that among the desolations of fire and sword, manuscripts did not 
escape destruction ; but I wish to raise a more particular idea of the 
dangers to which they were exposed, and the destruction which they 
actually suffered from certain wars during and since the period with 
which we are engaged. 

Think, in the first place, of the ravages of the Danes and Normans 
in the ninth century; accounts of their cruel desolations meet us at 
every turn in monastic history. It may easily be conceived, that at 
all times,—at least, all early times,—monasteries and churches were 
likely to form a nucleus, both from their being the places most likely 
to contain spoil, and from their being (next to those which were regu- 
larly fortified) the places of greatest strength. Hence they became 
peculiarly obnoxious to destruction, and particularly to destruction by 
fire. As to the desolation of monasteries by these barbarians, how- 
ever, the shortest way to give some idea of them would be to copy the 
article “ Nortmanni,’ in the third volume of Mabillon’s Annals, in 
which he gives a list of the monasteries of his own order which were 
pillaged or destroyed. Even that, however, would be too long to in- 
sert here; but it begins, “ Nortmanni, monasteria ab eis incensa, 
eversa, direpta, 11 ; Amausense, 258; Arulense, 69; Arvernense, 5; 
Illidii, 405 ; Autissiodorense Sancti Germani, 242; Bardeniense, 126,” 
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&c. ; and so he goes on through the alphabet, naming between seventy 
and eighty Benedictine monasteries. It is impossible to doubt, and, 
indeed, in some cases it may be proved, that there was a great loss of 
books. When, for instance, the Abbey of Peterborough, in Lincolnshire, 
was burned by the Danes in the year 870, there wasa large collection 
of books destroyed—sanctorum librorum ingens bibliotheca.* The 
language of Ingulph may provoke a smile; and I assure the reader 
that I do not want to make mountains of mole-hills, or to catch at a 
word in any writer of the dark ages, But I cannot consent to sneer 
away the statement to nothing ; and the rather because though it may 
not be easy to say what the abbot’s idea of an “ ingens bibliotheca’ 
was, yet, as will presently appear, he uses no such expression in speak- 
ing of the library of seven hundred volumes which was burned in his 
own time—that is, in A.p. 1091]. 

Again, “when the black swarm of Hungarians first hung over 
Europe, about nine hundred years after the C hristian era, they were 
mistaken by fear and superstition for the Gog and Magog of the scrip- 
tures,—the signs and forerunners of the end of the world.+” There 
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* Ing. ap. Gale. V. Ser. p. 23. 

+ As it is a principal part of my design to draw attention to the misrepresentations 
of popular writers, I cannot help offering a remark or two on the note which Gibbon 
adds to this passage ( Dec. and Fall, vol. v. p. 548):—‘“t A bishop of Wurtzburg 
submitted this opinion to a reverend abbot; but he more gravely decided, that Gog 
and Magog were the spiritual persecutors of the church ; since Gog signifies the roof, 
the pride of the Heresiarchs, and Magog what comes from the roof, the propagation 
of their sects. Yet these men once commanded the respect of mankind. Fleury, 
Hist. Eccles., tom. xi. p. 594, &e.” I do not know why Gibbon says Wurtzlurg, 
when Fleury, and D’ Achery, the only authority to whom Fleury refers, say Verdun ; 
nor do I know how he learned that “ these men” ever commanded the respect of 
mankind, for it seems as if there was some doubt who the bishop was—and as to the 
abbot, I believe no one pretends to guess who he was, or of what country. Could it 
be shewn, therefore, that these two persons held a foolish opinion on a very obscure 
point, and maintained it by mere nonsense, yet that would not go far towards shew- 
ing that the respect of mankind in the tenth century was misplaced, in so far as it 
was given to bishops and abbots. ‘The document exists, however, merely as “ Epis- 
tola cujusdam Abbatis Monasterii S. Germani ad V. Episcopum Virdunensem de 
Hungris.” Neither the bishop nor the abbot seem to have given any credit to the 
notion of the Hungarians being Gog and Magog. In writing to the abbot, the 
bishop appears (for I believe his letter is not extant) to have mentioned that it was 
current in his diocese, and to have desired him to look at the prophecy of Ezekiel, 
and let him know what he supposed to be its meaning. That he did not express oF 
imply the least belief in the opinion, may be fairly presumed from the terms in which 
the abbot (who says it was current in his part of the world also) sets it down as mere 
nonsense—frivolam esse et nihil verum habere—contrasted with the language of deep 
respect and affection in which he addresses the bishop. But farther—the sarcasm 
can scarcely be said to touch either of the parties; for the abbot gives the notion 
about Gog and Magog being the roof, and the heretics, &c. as the exposition of 
Jerome, without the expression of any opinion as to its correctness ; unless indeed 
we may find something like apology in the language of the single sentence of com- 
ment which he bestows on it—“ que quia a B. Hieronymo exposita sunt, ct brevitas 
epistole plura de his dicere non permittit.”.. He then goes on to inquire who the 
Hungarians really were, whence they came, and how it happened that they had not 
been mentioned in history, considering the extent of the Roman conquests and re- 
searches—had they been known under some other name, ‘‘sicut solent mutari 
urbium vel locorum sea flaminum nomina. Nam Tiberis quondam Albula dice- 
batur. Unde Virgilius ‘amisit priscum Albula nomen ;’ et Italia prius Saturnia 
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would be no use in detailing such particulars as are handed down to 
us; it is always the same horrid tale of barbarous outrage and de- 
struction. I will here only refer to one case, partly out of respect to 
our friend the Abbot Bonus, who was brought up there, though it was 
before his time, in the days of Abbot Leopard, who presided there 
from the year 899 to 912; and principally because, as I have just 
said, Mabillon found only two manuscripts at Nonantula.* In the 
first or third year of Abbot Leopard, after a great battle on the river 
Brenta, in which many thousands of Christians were slain, the pagans 
advanced to Nonantula, killed the monks, burned the monastery, with 
many books (codices multos concremavere), and ravaged the whole 
place. 

I pass over the irruption of the Saracens into Italy ; but, though it 


is lamentable to carry on the history of desolation as the work of 


Christians, yet truth requires me to notice what may be called re- 
ligious, or, more properly and emphatically, irreligious, wars. Hap- 
pily the books which I have mentioned as furnishing illustrations relate 
chiefly to France, and we will not at present look elsewhere. The 
Dean and C hapter of St. Theudere, near Vienne, says Martene, 
“nous comblerent d’honnéteté, et nous communiquirent, de la meilleure 
grace du monde, ce qui leur reste d’anciens monumens de la fureur 
des heretiques. Car ces impies brilerent en 1562 toutes les chartes.’’+ 
“ Nous fiimes de la & Tarbe, oi nous ne trouvames pas grand travail, 

l'église cathédrale et tous les titres ayant été bralé par les C alvinistes, 

qui, dans toute le Bearn et dans la Bigorre, ont laissé de funestes 

marques de leur fureur.’’"}—“ Pour l’abbaye de St. Jean [a Thotars}, 
elle est beaucoup plus ancienne, mais les ravages qu’y ont fait les 

Calvinistes le siécle passé, en ont dissipé la plipart des monumens.’”’§ 
Grimberg I must reserve for another purpose, and here only mention 
that it had been destroyed and its library burned by the Huguenots ; 
and as 1 do not wish to repeat the same cases, even for the illustration 
of different points, I here only mention the neighbouring monastery of 
Dilighen, of which Martene says—“ Cette abbaye a ¢ prouvé le méme 
sort que celle de Grimberg. C'est a dire, qu'elle a été ruinée par les 
heretiques. Aujourd’hui on la rétablit, et on lui a rédonné son pre- 

mier lustre ;’’ except, of course, in one respect, for he adds, “ L’église 
est fort jolie . . . . . la bibliotheque assez bonne, mais il n'y a que trés- 
peu de manuscrits qui ne sont pas de consequence.’’|| At another 
monastery, (near Ferte sous Jouarre, not far from Meaux,) Ruinart 
says, “Sperabamus nos ibi in archiviis aliquid forte reperturos.... . 
at monasterii chartas a Calvinianis penitus combustas fuisse nobis 
responsum .....supersunt in bibliotheca aliquot codices manu- 


dicebgtur; sicut idem poeta, ‘et nomen posuit Saturnia tellus,’” &e. The letter, 
on the whole, is such as that I cannot but hope that the writer did command the 
respect of his age. Fleury refers for it to Dach. Spic. xii. 349, but in the folio 
edition it is at tom. iii. 368. 

* Of course I do not mean that they had none in the meantime. I hope under 
another head to shew that they had many, of whose fate fire and sword were 
guiltless. t I. Voy. Lit. 252. 
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; Ib. P. ii. p, 13. § Ib. p. 5. ) IT. Voy. Lit. 112. 
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scripti;” and, after specifying a good many works, he adds, “que 
non sunt magni momenti.”* Much the same injury had been suffered 
at the monastery of Fleury, where Mabillon found but a few relics of 
the vast collection which had been destroyed in the religious wars of 
the preceding century.t The effects of war were, indeed, too fre- 
quently visible ; but not to tire the reader with repetition,—yet with- 
out repetition how can I impress on him the extent of the mischief ?— 
some other notices of the destruction produced by what may be termed 
general or common warfare shall be thrown into a note, and I will 
proceed to speak of another cause of destruction.} 

II. I need not insist on the liability of manuscripts to be destroyed 
by fire, especially at a time when so many were kept in wooden 
buildings. Our travellers, however, continually furnish us with such 
notices as these, most of which are quite modern, At Rheims, 
“ Léglise cathédrale et l’'archevéché ayant été bralez dans le douziéme 
siécle, toutes les archives furent pour lors consumées par le feu.”’§— 
At Gembloux, “ Nous passimes la matinée & voir ce qui restoit de 
manuscrits de ’incendie generale du monastére.’’||—At the monastery 
of the Jacobins at Liege, “11 y avoit autrefois une assez bonne biblio- 
theque; mais il y a quelques années que tous les manuscrits périrent 
dans un incendie, qui consuma entiérement le monastére.’’4—At 
Lucelle, “ L/incendie qui consuma tout le monastére en 1699 nous 
priva du plaisir d’y voir une trés-riche bibliotheque en manuscrits, que 
les flammes ont reduit en cendre, avec le religieux qui y é¢toit entré 
pour tacher de les sauver.’’**—*Ce que nous venons de rapporter nous 
fait voir que les six incendies qui sont arrivées & S. Wast, n’ont pas 
tout consumé, et nous font aisément juger des trésors immenses que 
nous y trouverions, si nous avions tout ce que les flammes nous ont 
ravi.’’++—The abbey of Loroy, “ Qui ayant été entiérement brulée il 
y aenviron quarante ans, n’a conservé aucun de ses anciens monu- 

ie) 
mens, >} 
* It. Alsat. 415. 

+ ** Penes quos quidam adhuc reliqui sunt ex innumera illa veterum librorum 
copia, que superiori swculo, furente hieresi, direpta est.” It. Burg. 30. 

t Take the following instances—Of the abbey of Brunwillers, Martene says, 
“ Comme le monastére a beaucoup souffert par les guerres, et qu’il a été sujet comme 
les autres aux revolutions, on ne doit pas étre surpris s'il n’y a plus qu’un manuscrit 
des lettres de Ciceron.” (II. Voy. Lit. 269.) “ Le Roi Louis XIV. ayant soumis 
Luxembourg 4 la force invincible de ses armes, l'abbaye de Munster éprouva une 
seconde fvis le sort de la guerre, et fut entiérement rasée ... . .aprés tant de revo- 
lutions on ne pouvoit pas s’attendre a faire des découvertes dans la bibliotheque. En 
effet, nous n'y avons trouvé que cing ou six manuscrits.” (II. Voy. Lit. 802.) St. 
Arnoul at Metz, “ Cette abbaye ..... fut entiérement rasée, avec celles de Saint 
Clement, de Saint Symphorien, de Saint Pierre, et de Saint Marie, au siege de Mets 
formé par l’empereur Charles-Quint.” (I. Voy. Lit. 112.) At Othmersheim, “‘ Cette 
abbaye, étant exposée au theatre de la guerre, a perdu ses anciens monumens, et nous 
n‘y trouvAmes rien qui dit nous arreter.” (I. Voy. Lit. P. ii. 143.) Za Chartreuse, 
by Liege, “Il y avoit autrefois beaucoup de manuscrits ; mais le monastere ayant 
esté entiérement réduit en cendres dans les derniéres guerres, ils ont tous este con- 
sumez dans les lammes. II n'y a que les sermons de Jacques de Vitry, en quatre 
on cing volumes, qui ayent échappé a incendie.” (II. Voy. Lit. 183.) 

§ I. Voy. Lit. P. ii. 79. J II. Voy. Lit. 117. II. Voy. Lit. 182. 

** I. Voy. Lit. P. ii. 141. Ff Il. Voy. Lit. 65. $¢ I. Voy. Lit. 36. 
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I do not wish to be tedious on this point, but | am irresistibly 
tempted, first of all, just to allude to the conflagration of the monastery 
of Teano, near Monte Casino, which was burned, as Leo Marsicanus 
says, ‘cum omnibus operibus suis,” in the year 892, because among 
those opera it is said that the original copy of the Rule of St. Benedict 
perished,® and then to give one or two anecdotes respecting what may 
be called accidental burning of monasteries, as contra-distinguished 
from those which took place in the wars. I give them not as proofs 
that such things happened, for that is naturally to be supposed, and is 
sufficiently attested by history, but as stories illustrative both of one 
particular point and of one general subject. 

Thieto, who was Abbot of St. Gall, in the year 937, was a strict 
disciplinarian ; and this was very sensibly felt, not only by the monks, 
but by the school-boys. St. Mark’s day being a holiday, some of 
the latter had got into mischief (queedam errata commiserant) which 
the monitors (censores scholarum quos circatores vocabant) reported 
to the masters. Sentence having been passed on the guilty, one of 
them was sent to the upper part of the building to fetch rods. By 
way of anticipatory revenge for his flogging, or as a desperate re- 
source to avoid one, the boy took a brand from a fire and placed 
it under the dry wood which was next to the roof. This quickly 
took fire, and the flames, driven by the wind, soon seized the tower 
of the church. ‘The monastery was almost entirely burned, and many 
books were lost (multi libri amissi) though they were in time to save 
the church bells and furniture. The writer who relates the story, 
adds, “that from this mischief, the monks of St. Gall took a great 
dislike to the scholars, and some thought that the school ought to be 
entirely given up, but he suggests that the loss which the monastery 
sustained by this occurrence was more than counterbalanced by the 
credit which it had gained through the scholars whom it had sent 
forth.” + 

If it had not happened in the same year, I should not have men- 
tioned the burning of the famous monastery of Fulda, because I do 
not know how it happened, and cannot prove that the library was 
burned ; and where there are cases enough of positive evidence, it is 
not in general worth while to notice that which is merely presump- 
tive, however strong it may be; and of this monastery and its library 
I hope to find a fitter occasion to speak. 

“ Towards the evening of that day,” says the historian of the 
monastery of Lawresheim or Lorsch, a few miles east of Worms) 
speaking of the 21st of March, in the year 1090, “ after that, follow- 
ing the example of the carnal Israel, the people had sat down to eat 
and to drink, and risen up to play, it happened that, among other games, 
a disc, set on fire at the edge in the usual way, was whirled in the 
air by a soldier. Being driven round with great force, and present- 
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* Mab. Ann., tom. iii. p. 265. + Mab. iii, Ann, 407. 
t Inter extera ludorum exercitia discus in extrema marginis ora (ut solet) ac- 


census, militari manu per aera vibrabatur ;” qui aeriori impulsu circumactus, orbicu- 
larem ftamme speciem reddens, tam ostentui virium quam oculis mirantium, spe- 
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ing the appearance of a circle of fire, it forms ‘a spectacle which 
pleases, not only the eye by its appearance, but as an exhibition of 
strength. This being whirled by some one who did not keep suffi- 
ciently fast hold, it flew, by his unintentional cast, on the top of the 
church. Sticking fast there, between the wooden tiles and the old 
beams, it set fire to the place. What need of many words? In the 
first place, the flame seized on the tower, which was made with admi- 
rable wood-work,* and in which were the bells, and their ropes being 
burned they could not be used to give the alarm. It then seized all 
the upper part of the building, the towers, and the porches. At 
length the dropping of the melted lead, with which all the roof was 
covered, rendered it utterly impossible to go in or get anything out. 
Then was the face of things miserable—so many excellent buildings, 
of the church as well as of the whole monastery—so many fine orna- 
ments devoured by the sudden ravages of the flames, a few only 
saved with great e xertion and risk, either snatched with the hand or 
broken away with the axe or hatchet from the very midst of the fire,”’ + 
I hope to give the reader another story somewhat similar, and more 
graphic ; but, though I am not apprehensiv e of his thinking it tedious, 
it would extend this paper to an unreasonable length ; and there fore, 
in the meantime, and before I proceed to speak of some other causes, 
[ take the opportunity of briefly adverting to a point what cannot be 
fairly passed over. It is somewhat anticipating to say so, but the fact 
is, that there are so many manuscripts of some sorts in existence, that 
it has been very w armly contended by some learned men that a great 
part at least must be forgeries, because it is impossible that so many 
should have survived the perils to which such things have been ex- 
posed. On such an occasion as this, I must only just glance at what 
have been called the bella diplomatica, and my sole reason for referr- 
ing to them at present is, to shew that those causes of destruction 
which T have already specified have been considered by learned men 
as sufficient to account for (indeed, I may say, to require) a greater 
searcity of manuscripts than actually exists. They say,’ says 


claculi gratiam exhibet.” I do not quite understand this, but I suppose it must 
have been some kind of circular board or frame, spun on an axis, and presenting some 
such appearance as a Catherine wheel. 

* « Castellum mirabili dolatura fabrefactum.” I do not undertake to decide the 
precise meaning of dolatura in this place, and therefore translate by general terms 
only; but I suppose that we may in fact understand it to refer to those small, neat, 
wooden tiles (if I may use the expression, as I have done above, in translating 
tegulas, because the historian tells us that all the roof was covered with lead) which, 
in some parts of Europe, may still be seen forming the roofs or fronts of houses. 
I have seen a chureh made entirely of wood—that is to say, there was glass in thie 
windows, and there might be iron nails, though I am far from being certain of that ; 
but the body of the chure h, the upper part, w vhich I know not whether to call turrets, 
or how to describe, and in fact everything, as far as I could see without entering it, 
were purely wooden. ‘The upper parts of these turrets were capped with something 
like cupolas of these little oaken tiles. Some wind-mills, with a kind of domes, tiled 
with these small circular pieces of oak, with sails, and I believe everything of the 
same material, were the most picturesque buildings of the kind that I have ever seen. 

[The church alluded to in the note forms the illustration to the present 
Number.— Ep. ] 


+t Chron. Laur. ap. Freher. p. 81. Edit. 1600. 











THE DARK AGES, 
Ludewig, “ that since all the kingdoms of Europe have carried on 
so many wars, and Germany in particular has been subject to such 
intestine commotion, no doubt all ancient documents have thereby 
perished, which led to the forging of new and suppositious ones. 
But, as nobody doubts respecting the construction of manuscripts 
through these causes, so there were also means by which they might 
escape. For soldiers, intent on gold, and silver, and other things 
which they could turn to account, were, as they are now, careless 
about writings, especially considering the ignorance and contempt of 
letters which then prevailed among them, ‘To this we may add, that 
even amidst the outrages of war, the soldiers were restrained by super- 
stition from laying hands on the literary treasures of the bishopries. 
He goes on afterwards to speak of fire, and represents his oppo- 
nents as saying that there is scarcely to be found a city, a monastery, 
or a habitation of any confraternity of any kind which has not been 
more than once the subject of a conflagration, in which all its docu- 
ments have perished, This, also,” he replies, “ is most true; for 
my own part, I declare that | have never been in any archives in 
Germany, though I have visited them without number, where the 
keepers have not attributed their deficiencies to fires which had de- 
stroyed ate very documents which were most iniportant. [He adds 
in a note, ‘The keeper at Mayence told the same story in 1705, 
When I Leatieed for their documents of ealier date than the period 
of Frederic 1., he answered, ‘ that they had all perished when the 
castle and the court, which were of wood, were burned.’] But,” he 
goes on to say, “ even in the most tremendous fires, the first care is 
commonly to preserve the public archives from destruction ; nor do 
I hesitate to commend the prudence of the celebrated Maskowsky, 
Chancellor of Darmstadt, who, when the castle and principal palac e 
were on fire, proposed and paid a reward to those who, at the risque 
of their lives, went into the lowest story, which was well arched, and 
brought the written documents out of the archives, which were thus 
saved like brands plucked from the burning. ‘The same thing we 
may reasonably suppose to have been done in older times by prudent 
keepers, Hite 

I did not like to pass over this point without some notice; but the 
reader will at once perceive that there is an important difference be- 
tween the case of which | am speaking and that to which Ludewig 
refers. Indeed, so far as our subject is concerned, 1 really have the 
suffrage of both parties in this diplomatic war in my favour. ‘Those 
who contend that wars and fires must have destroyed the diplomas, 
charters, deeds, and other comparatively small and portable manu- 
scripts of the dark ages, will readily grant that books were not likely 
to escape; and those who reply, as Ludewig justly does, that such 
documents would be kept with peculiar care, and saved first, and at 
all hazards, in case of danger, would not think of extending their 
argument to such manuscripts as we are concerned with, 
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* Relig. Manuscript. Prof. p. 84, 85. 
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ST. ANNE SHANDON CHAPEL OF EASE. 
{Omitted for want of space in the last Number, where a Plate of the Chapel was given.] 


Tuts edifice, which is now nearly completed, is from designs by James 
and George R. Pain, architects to the province of Cashel. It is in the 
form of a Greek cross, of the internal dimensions of 70 feet by 35, and 
is finished by a tower and spire 110 feet in height. ‘The expenses of 
the building, amounting to 2,400/,, are to be defrayed by private sub- 
scriptions, aided by a grant from the late Board of First Fruits. A 
considerable sum is still required. 

The chapel, calculated to contain 800 persons, is situated in one of 
the most extensive and populous parishes in the city of Cork, where 
the mother church is not capable of accommodating half the protestant 
population. 

It is a gratifying circumstance, that since the accession of the 
present bishop* to the see of Cork, six additional licensed places have 
been opened for divine worship, and four new churches have been 
built, or are in progress of erection, ‘The number would be consider- 
ably greater, but for the straitened means of the clergy, and the ina- 
bility of the ecclesiastical commissioners, from want of funds, to grant 
the necessary aid, A.C, 


PROTESTANTS CANNOT CONSCIENTIOUSLY BE PRESENT AT THE 
CELEBRATION OF MASS. 
( Bishop Davenant’s Seventh Determination. ) 
TRACTS AGAINST POPERY, NO. V. 


BELLARMINE + himself has most justly observed, that if all the other 
controversies were disposed of, yet protestants and papists could 
never be reconciled, because the latter hold their mass to be the 
highest act of divine worship, while we consider it awful idolatry. 
Our present object, however, is not to lay open the impiety of the 
mass, but to shew that protestants, who abhor this impiety in their 
minds, cannot be present, even in body, at the celebration of these 
masses. And this argument is directed against those who have the 
folly to think that no danger nor sin can arise from outward commu- 
nication with those who are guilty of what we consider idolatry, pro- 
vided the mind detests their superstition, But, in truth, every one 
who acts thus violates the integrity of an honest conscience, and sins 
in more than one respect. 

First, he sins against himself, in wounding his own conscience, by 
an unlawful and impious hypocrisy, and defiling and contaminating 
his soul, For the mind of a well-informed protestant at once de- 
clares, that the mass of the papists is not an expiatory sacrifice for the 


Formerly Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
t Tom. i. de Laic. lib. iii. cap. 1 19. 
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living and the dead, but a sacrilegious violation of the sacrifice once 
offered through Christ; but the very act of attendance in a popish 
temple, and of association with those who adore the mass, is, to all 
public appearance, a declaration, that he hopes for expiation of sins by 
that mass, and that he approves of it as a lawful act of sacred worship. 
Besides, the mind of the protestant declares, that the wafer, which is 
elevated by the officiating priest, is not Christ the incarnate (/it. the 
God-man, @eavOpwrov,) Son of the living God; but the act of pros- 
tration and adoration proclaims to all there present, that under the 
illusive * appearance of the bread, God himself is worshipped and ac- 
knowledged. I call this discordance of outward actions with the in- 
ternal sentiments of the mind most rank hypocrisy, and a lie, just as 
intolerable as if such a man were to testify his approbation of the 
popish mass in express words; for truth essentially requires that a man 
should appear, as far as his outward d: meanour is concerned, to be 
what he really is; and it is a violation of this truth, when a man, by 
outward signs, signifies the contrary to that which he holds in the 
secret recesses of his mind; and this simulation may be called “ an 
acted lie,” (mendacium in factis,) as Thomas Aquinas has justly ob- 
served.¢ He, therefore, who in his mind abominates the masses of 

¢ the papists, and yet retains this external participation in these rites, 
is so much the more to be condemned, because what he does insin- 
cerely he yet does in such a manner, that the people may believe him 
to be acting with sincerity, as Augustine } writes about the philosopher 
Seneca. 

Secondly, if any one of our people attends the masses of the papists, he 
sins against the brethren, especially the weaker ones; for he puts a 
stumbling-block in their way, by inviting and alluring them, through 

~his example, to indulge in this practice, by which their consciences 
must necessarily be defiled. And how great a sin this is, these words 
of Christ will shew :—“ Woe unto that man by whom the offence cometh.” 
(Matt. xviii. 7.) Nor can it be denied, that a scandal is created by 
such an act, especially to the weaker brethren; for a scandal means 
only any impropriety of conduct, or of language, which gives an occa- 
sion of falling to another. Now this conduct gives a colour to the 
weaker brother to suppose that the mass is not an impious and idola- 
trous act, and thus prefaces the way for his apostatizing to the papists. 
Those, therefore, who assume the liberty of joining themselves to the 
papists, in the external celebration of the mass, although they may be 
mentally averse from the superstition of papists, violate that precept of 
the apostle—“ Abstain from all appearance of evil.’ (1 Thess. v. 22.) 
Nor will it avail to excuse them if they aver that they have no inten- 
tion of testifying, by this act, their approbation of what is done, in 
celebrating the mass, and, far less, of inducing their weaker brethren 
to think that the sacrifice of the mass is lawful and agreeable to God ; 
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* Sub vacua panis specie, under the empty show of bread. ‘The Roman-catholic 
doctrine is, that the accidents of the bread remain without its substance. 
t Aquin. il. ; 2 Quest.iii, ; Art. 1. t Aug. de Civ. vi. LO. 
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because, in the case of scandal, we must judge, not from the secret 
intention of the agent, but from the plain quality of the action. It is the 
quality and the nature of that act to lead the weak into this error, and 
to allure them to sin; wherefore, whatever was the intention of the 
agent, the action itself is chargeable with scandal. As, therefore, 
every one is bound to abstain from any action which he is not com- 
pelled to perform, whereby scandal may be justly feared to be given 
to the weak,* how much more is a man bound to abstain from being 
present at the mass, to which there is nothing to constrain him to go, 
and by which the minds, both of the weak and of the strong, are justly 
scandalized ? 

Thirdly, those lukewarm protestants who frequent masses sin 
against the papists themselves, whom this hypocrisy confirms in their 
errors and idolatry. Indeed, when they see our people attending 
their masses, they immediately imagine, in themselves, that not only 
these masses, but all the other dregs of papistry, are approved of— 
more especially since the mass is held to be a kind of symbol, or token, 
by which Romanists and protestants are distinguished. Let them, 
therefore, answer me, and shew how they can conscientiously confirm 
those in their superstitious rites, whom they are bound with all 
diligence to recal from these dark and ignorant doings. For that apos- 
tolical command is urgently incumbent upon us :—“ Have no fel- 
lowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove 
them.” (Ephes. v. 11.) Now, judge how admirably such persons 
act up to this precept. ‘The apostle forbids us to have communication 
with unlawful works; these people gratuitously thrust themselves into 
them, and join those whom we judge guilty of idolatrous practices, 
actually while occupied on their offensive deeds. The apostle com- 
mands us to reprove such works; these persons not only seem, by 
their silence, to consent te them, but, by conforming to these supersti- 
tious rites, to approve and to praise (if not in words, yet in deeds,) the 
very act of idolatry. By this hypocrisy, they render the papists more 
obdurate in their pernicious errors. They sin, therefore, against the 
charity which we owe to our very enemies ; and this it is impossible 
to do, without injury to the conscience. 

Lastly, they sin directly against God. For religion, which binds 
us to God, binds us to the profession of our religion; and as it pro- 
hibits any concealment of the true religion, so it forbids, more impe- 
ratively, any pretended assumption of a false one ; and thence it is, 
that God himself acknowledges those only as his true servants who have 
no fellowship with idolaters, even in the mere external act of worship. 
“‘[ have left me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which have 
not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which hath not kissed him.” 
(1 Kings, xix. 18., Engl. Trans.) If they had bowed their knees be- 
fore an idol, with the worshippers of Baal, although in their hearts 
they had despised that idol, doubtless God would not have reckoned 
them among fis people; for every man is bound perpetually to this 
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* Gerson, part ii. Reg. Moral. 
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profession of religion—namely, to associate with the pious and the 

orthodox, and to separate from idolaters and heretics. (1 Cor, x. 21.) 
~ For since God is the creator of the body, as well as of the soul, and 
Christ is equally the redeemer of both, it is meet that we should yield 
to God the homage of the body as well as of the mind, and adhere to 
Christ, in body as well as in mind. (1 Cor. vi. 20.) Wherefore, it 
is vain for those who join themselves in idolatrous worship to the 
servants of the devil, and of Antichrist, to allege that they are still in 
allegiance to God and Christ. Tertullian says, with elegance, as well 
as with piety, “It is profaneness in any man to lie about his religion ; 
for by.the very fact of pretending that he worships one thing when he 
worships another, he denies the real object of his worship ; and inas- 
much as he has denied him, he does not worship him.’’* All these 
points might be illustrated by the examples of holy men, drawn alike 
from scripture and from ecclesiastical history. But time will not allow 
us to engage in this part of the argument. 

Since, therefore, protestants, who are present at the idolatrous sacri- 
fice of the mass, defile their own souls by an act of hypocrisy ; injure 
the weak brethren, by putting a stumbling-block in their way ; ruin the 
papists, by confirming them in their impious practices; and, lastly, 
dishonour God, by halting between the true and the idolatrous wor- 
ship of him, we must conclude, that protestants cannot conscientiously 
be present at the mass. 
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HYMNS OF RICHARD ROLLE, 


Tuk following old English hymns are, I think, worthy of a place in 
the “ Antiquities’ of the British Magazine. ‘They are not Wycliffe’s, 
but they are probably from the pen of one of his disciples; or per- 
haps from that of Richard Rolle, the celebrated hermit of Hampole. 
I have transcribed them from a very curious volume, preserved 
among Abp. Ussher’s MSS, in the library of the university of Dublin, 
(C. 5, 7.) It is a small quarto, written early in the fifteenth century, 
and contains some pieces of Richard Rolle, particularly his ‘Treatise 
of Love, his Prayers or Meditations on the Passion of our Lord,+ and 
his poem called “The Pricke of Conscience,” which, in the present 
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* Apolog. 

+ These prayers are a different series from those published some time ago in the 
British Magazine, with the notes, which render them so highly interesting to all 
lovers of old English. By a curious slip of the pen or of the printer, they are attri- 
buted, through several successive numbers of the Brit. Mag., to Robert Rolle, 
although the true Christian name appears in the title prefixed to the first of these 
prayers, Brit. Mag. Vol. iv. Sept. 1833, p. 261. Richard Rolle was an Eremite 
of the order of St. Augustine, and lived near Doncaster, in Yorkshire, a.v. 1340. 
Some of his works have been published in the Bibliotheca Patrum. Zugd. 1677. 
tom. xxvi. p. 609. His tract De emendatione peccatoris was published pera 
Paris, 1510, 4to; and his Opuscula, Colon. 1536, fol. He is sometimes corruptly 
called Pampolitanus. 
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volume, is entitled Speculum hujus vite. It contains also a treatise, 
which appears to be the tract attributed to Wyckliffe by Bale and 
Lewis, under the title De dilectione,* beginning, In quolibet homine 
peccatore. The present copy is in English, and begins thus :— 


“In uche at synful man and womman that is bonden in dedly syne, byn three 
wrechednes, the whoche brégen hem ¢ to deth of helle.” 


This piece occupies fifteen pages of the MS., and is followed by a 
treatise thus entitled in rubric :— 


“ Diliges dmn dei tui. Mt. xxij’. two the first commaiidmites. Aft’ Seynt 
richard.’ : 

What St. Richard is here meant I do not know, unless it be Richard 
of Hampole, of whom Henry Wharton tells us, “ Sancti titulum apud 
populares suos post obitum sortitus videtur. Habetur enim MS, in 
Bibliotheca Cottoniana [sub effigie Tiberii a. 15].  Offcium S. Ri- 
chardi Hampole Eremite, in quo de vita et miraculis ejus agitur,”’ 
Two the first commandments | suppose means “ the first two command- 
ments.’’§ Lewis mentions a Homily on Matt. xxii. 37, which is at- 
tributed to Wycliffe in a MS, preserved in Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge; but the introductory paragraph quoted by Lewis|| does 
not appear in the Dublin copy, which begins with the following 
words :— 

“ Thou shalt loue thi lord God w' al thi hert, w' al thy soule, w' al thi thout. To 
loue God wt al thi hert is nought elles but that thi hert be nougt louyg ne wor- 
schypyg no thing that may be, so muche as hym, and to kepe hys comatidemétes.” 

This tract occupies twenty-three pages. Dr. Lyon, in his catalogue 
of the MSS. of Trinity College, Dublin,4] conjectures that John 
Peckam, Archbishop of Canterbury, may have been the author of this 
piece, but he does not state the grounds of his conjecture ; it does not 
appear to coincide with any of the tracts attributed to that prelate by 
Bale and Cave. 

But I must not digress any farther from my promised hymns; they 
are introduced in a devotional tract, which Dr. Lyon says is probably 
by Richard Rolle, with which the volume begins. It is a kind of 
meditation or instruction on the passage, go dormiv, et cor meum 
vigilat; and it may, perhaps, be interesting to quote the paragraph 
which immediately precedes the first of the following hymns :— 

** Resistite diabolo et fagict a vobis, for myche helpe tt the bysy preyer of an ryght- 
wisse man to Jhii c'st, whose m'cy helpe and grace gretely vs nedes.¢¢ and that thou 


be neuer ydel, but thou be ay otht [either] spekyng of God or worch¥ge some good 
werke and profytable, and p'ncipally that thou have him ay in thi mynde, and 
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* This work is mentioned by Mr. Vaughan among the treatises of which he says 
we know nothing but the names. So much for his boasted researches in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. t Uche a, each one, i. e. every. 

t Hem for them, and her for their, are very common in English of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries: we shall see many instances of it in the following poems ; 
aud the pronunciation still survives,—we often say, bring ’em, take ’em, for bring them, 
take them. § See Appendix ad Cavai Hist. Litter. || Lewis, p. 216. 

q Dr. Lyon's catalogue has never been printed; it exists in his own autograph 
MS. in Trinity College library. 
tt Helpe, for helpeth. tt Medes, active ; somewhat in the sense of behoves. 
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thékyng on his harde passyon that he suffurd for makynde, how he that was kynge 
of alle kynges weped water w* sore teres and sykynges [sighings] for the harde peyne 
that he schuld goo unto and suffer; and for the noye (a) and the sorowg (b) that he 
schuld have, alle hys body swatte wat" and blode and so dude neuer creatre in this 
world, safe onely he; for neuer man mygt suffer so muche peyne as he dude for the 
love of manes soule; and that grete loue schulde stur vs to haue grete sorowg and 
mynde of his passyon syngyng this mournyge songe. 


CANTUS. 


hii grete loue mened (c) the (d) 
To suffur the peyne on thi feyre bode 

Of that wicked lede and bolde, 

for grete sorowge it is a lord to se 

of his disceyple betrayed to be, 

As Judas, lord, the solde 

To the iewes ihii that the duden bete,(e) 

that her(f) schourges duden mete 

As fast as thei knouthen dynge (g) 

her peynes than weré unmete, 

for of hym thei token non hede, 

but defouled him with spittyng; 

hard thei duden him thring (A) to apyler 
of stone, 

with thornes thei crouned hym kynge ; 

hard was that prykkyng, 

that he suffurd than of hem. 

Alas my dere swetyng, with her hard 
throngynge, (7) 

Grete peyne was the thane on ; 

Swete ihii thei demed (j) the honged for 
to be, 

With falshede and with wrong, 

And to a cros of tree ful fast thei neyled 
the, 

With yrnen neyles (&) strong. 


hii bothe hande and fote of the 

Were nayled to a tree, 
And therled (1) was thi feyre side, 
thow hongest al one on rode, (m) 
by rdné (x) wt spotel and blode, 
that semely was and whyte, 
thi feyre body was defouled there, 
And grymly stongen (0) with a spere, 
for deel now may I wepe 
Thi thi flescke thei deiden to tere, (p) 
that pyte it is thtof to here, 
With woiides (q) and depe 

n fyue places lord with outen moo (r) 

the stremes of blode runen the froo, 
as water frd a welle ; 
Alas, lord, why dude thei soo, 
thi feyre body so muckel (s) woo, 
more than man may telle. 

hii ful of pyte 

thou suffurst hem mekele, (¢) 
To spitte in thi fayre face ; 
Gret peyne it was to see 
the nayled to an tree, 
With outen gutt (u) or trespasse. 


N™ may I have mournyge, 
and of care may I syng, 





(a) Noye, trouble, anguish; hence the word annoy. 





(b) The character here represented by g, very closely resembles the italic z, and 
denotes the aspirated or quiescent gh, of which our language still retains the use, as 
in bought, through, sigh, &c.; the word sorrowg, therefore, is in pronunciation the 
same as sorrough, sorrow. (c) Mened, led, constrained. 

(d) The for thee: this spelling is very common. So also se for see. 

(e) The duden bete, thee did beat. 

(f) Her for their, hem for them, are very common in MSS. of this period , and the 
pronunciation is still retained ; we still familiarly say, bring 'em, take ‘em. 

(g) The word knouthen 1 cannot explain, nor am I sure that I have read it 
correctly ; dynge, or ding, means to dash with violence. 

(h) Thring appears to signify bind ; to apyler, to a pillar. 

(i) Her hard throngynge, their hard binding. 

(j) Demed, judged, condemned, sentenced. 

(k) Yrnen, iron ; neyles, nails, dissyllable. 

(m) Rode, or rood, the cross; al one, wholly, entirely. 

(n) By ronnen, perhaps for beronnen, (i.e. “roto, the reduplicate intransitive 
form of run, used here in the sense of besmeared,—‘‘ berun with spittle and blood.” 
The form is still used in such words as bethink, betroth, besprinhkle, befall. 

(0) Stongen, stung, wounded. (p) Thei deiden to tere, perhaps for they did tear. 

(q) Woundes appears to be here a trissyllable ; perhaps it was written wonudes, or 
wonundes, a line being over both o and n. (r) Moo, or mo, more, 

(s) So in Scotland to this day muckle for much. (t) Hem mekhele, them meekly. 

(u) Gutt, probably the same as Quyte, ( Wicliffe, N. 'T.,2 Thes.) quit, reward, de- 
Sert, merit. .Hence our word requite. 

3 T 


Vou. IX.—May, 1836. 


(4) Therled, pierced. 
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2 ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


Of peyne gif (a) I take hede, 
To see the iewes so dyng, (b) 
hit is a rewthful (c) thing, 
oy that is angel brede ; 

or sorowg now may I wepe, 
ffor my loue that is so swete, 
Of loue gif I be trewe, 
flor he suffurd woides depe, 


Now may I teres (d) lete, 

for more loue neut man knewe. 
hii, bothe hende and free, 

lorde full of pyte, 

thurg (e) thi holy grace, 

Graitite me that I may se 

the lord in maieste, 

in thi joyful place. Amen. 


CANTUS 13". 


hii receyue my hert, 
for my desire thou art, 

And to thy loue me bring, 
that I may gostly se 
the brygtenesse (f) of the, 
for I coueyte thi comyng ; With outé ende to be, 
thou make me clene of syne, In ioy that thou hast wrougt. 
And let me neuer fro the twynne (g) Ms my soule brygt & clere, 
for the chaiiges my hew, thi loue chaiiges my chere, 
thy grace be me with inne, Llow long schal I be here ? 
that I thi love may wyne, When may I come the nere ? 
& se thi face ihi. thi melodye to here, 
']}\o blisse that neuer schal blyne, that is ay last¥ge ; 

_ Thu heué & erthe hast wrought, than mygt I in reste be 
And my thougt to the bynde, with outé ende wt the, 
‘To haue the moste in mynde, And of joy euer to synge. 
that manes soule dere hast bougt. 


pi louer make me to be, 

I coueyte nougt but the, 
this world for the I flee, 
thou art that I haue sougt, 
thi face wha schal I see ? 


Then follows a paragraph in prose, of which I shall only quote the 
concluding words :— 





“ thine schall ihii be al thi delygte, al thi desyre, al thi ioy, al thi solace & 
comforte. So that of hym schal eu‘ be thi songe in desyrable longyg of soule, 
and-in ioyful thougtes of hym al thi reste, thane may thou sey safely, I slepe & my 
herte wakes, and synge this song of loue. 


hii for the mourne I may, thrfore lord thou rewe (i) on me, 

as turtel that longeth both nygt & day, | And helpe me sone that I may see, 
for her loue is loue hyr froo ; (A) the feyerhe (&) of thi face, 
for aft® the lorde me longeth ay, w‘ angelys that byn brygt & clethere, (/) 
And that is al my myrthe & pley, and holy soules that thou bougtes dere, 
Where I sitte or goo ; Into holy place. 

Although I have already occupied too much space, I must beg the 
favour of a few lines more, to mention that the same volume from 
which I have transcribed the foregoing poems contains a copy of the 
sermon, alluded to by your correspondent “ R.S. B.,’’* on the text 
Redde rationem villicationis tue, which John Fox has attributed to R. 








(a) Gif for if. The aspirated g in the beginning of a word was probably pro- 
nounced y, a pronunciation still retained in some provincial dialects of England, as 
yate for gate ; ayenst for against, &c. This sound of @ is still preserved in the German 
language, and is represented as nearly as possible by y. 

(6) Dyng, use with violence. (c) Rewthful, pitiful, rueful; th probably quiescent. 

(d) Teres, dissyllable ; tears. (e) Thurg, through. 

(f) Brygtenesse, trissyllable. (g) Twynne, (twayne) divide, separate, become two. 

(4) There is apparently some error of the scribe in this line: perhaps the second 
lowe should be lone, or long. 

(i) Rewe (sometimes spelt rewthe, but with th mute) have pity; also, to grieve. 
Hence to rue, rueful. (k) Feyerhe, or Feyerhood, probably fairness. 

(1) Clethere for clear ; th was quiescent, as appears from the rhyme. 

* Brit. Mag. for February, p. 138. 
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Wimbledon, and which Lewis supposed to be more probably “ one of 
Dr. Wycliffe’s tracts.”’ The Dublin copy of this sermon agrees exactly, 
so far as I have compared it, with that which John Fox has printed,* 
except that the MS. enables us to correct some trifling verbal inac- 
curacies, which may have been typographical errors, in the printed 
copy. The author’s name is not given in this MS., which is written 
in a different hand from the rest of the volume, although of the same 
period, and occupies eighteen closely written pages. Many separate 
editions of this sermon have been printed besides that of 1582, men- 
tioned by “ R.S. B.,” for its strong denunciations of the Pope and 
popery rendered it very popular among the reformers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century ;+ but all those editions are now rare, 
T. 


rn co TE ASR ATES 


DEVOTIONAL, 


FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 


Ir may seem necessary to make some apology for anything that 
appears to countenance popery, in the present state of things, Far 
be it from any of us to give reasonable ground of offence to any, and 
so to do prejudice to the cause of the holy church, But let it be 
remembered, that whatever danger we may be in, from that quarter, 
must be from the effects of ultra-protestant and rationalistic opi+ 
nions, for it is very evident how they are and ever must be the 
most powerful instrument in the cause of Romanism. On the con- 
trary, that our only protection and strength, and the only true defence 
against the corruptions of Rome, must be found in maintaining the 
ancient catholic and primitive church, which is not a mere cold form 
of right doctrines, but a living and vital body, with the devotional 
spirit of early piety circulating in its veins. On these grounds we 
claim for ourselves, and are thankful to acknowledge, in the church of 
Rome, whatever she has retained of primitive piety and truth. 


ON THE FESTIVAL OF LAZARUS, MARTHA, AND MARY. 
THE HOSTS OF CHRIST, 
Duplex Minus. 
IN THE FIRST VESPERS, 
_Ant. Jesus entered into a certain village ; and a certain woman named Martha received 
him into her house.—Luke, x. i 
Ant. She had a sister, called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard his word. 
But Martha was cumbered about much serving. —Luke, x. ; 
Ant. Martha came, and said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left me to 
serve alone? bid her, therefore, that she help me.—Luke, x. 
Ant. Jesus answered, and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things. But one thing is needful.—Luke, x. 
Ant. Mary hath chosen that good part which shall not be taken away from her,—Luke, x. 


* Acts and Mon., vol. i. p. 712., ed. 1631. all 
t See these editions enumerated by Lowndes, Bibliographer’s Manual, nom. 
Wimbledon. Also Strype, Annals of the Ref., vol. iii. 287, fol. 
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Capitulum. Heb. 13. 


Let brotherly love continue. Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares. 

r. If a man love me, he will keep my words ;* and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him. ——v. Wisdom layeth hold of them that seek 
her; he that loveth her loveth life,* and my Father, &c.—John, xiv. ; Eccles. iv. 


The Hymn. 
As Jesus sought his wandering sheep, While Martha serves with busy feet, 
With weary toil opprest, In reverential mood, 
He came to Martha’s lowly roof, Meek Mary sits beside the Judge, 
A loved and honoured guest, And feeds on heavenly food. 
Blessed art thou, whose threshold poor Yea, Martha soon herself shall sit, 
Those holy feet have trod, The eternal word to hear, 
To wait on so divine a guest, And shall forget the festal board, 
And to receive thy God. To feast on holier cheer. 


i 


Sole rest of all who come to thee, 
O’er all our works preside, 

That we may have in thee, at last, 
The part that shall abide.—Amen. 


v. Mine eyes look upon such as are faithful in the land, that they may sit with me,— 
r. Whoso leadeth a godly life, he shall serve me.—Ps. ci. 


Ant, at the Magnificat. Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus—John, ii. 


AT THE NOCTURNAL OFFICE. 


The Hymn. 
Sing the Redeemer’s savin might ! Worship, and love, and faultering fear, 
The crowd aghast at the dread sight, And hope awake—Hadst thou been here, 
* A buried man burst forth to light, We had not mourned a brother’s bier ; 
Again to run And well we know 
Our weary round of day and night, Whate’er thou askest God will hear— 
And see the sun! Yea, even now. 
He whose blest roof to Christ supplies Lord, art thou weeping for thy friend, 
Shelter and kindly ministries, Whom death again to Tite shall lend ? 
Deep in the rock he buried lies— Or doth it not in pity rend 
Buried and gone! hy heart in twain 
Corruption’s preys hid from our eyes To think so many have an end, 
n the cold stone. Nor rise again ? 


IN THE FIRST NOCTURN. 


Ant. A certain man was sick, Lazarus, of Bethany, the town of Mary and her sister 
Martha.—John, xi. 

Ant. It was that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet with 
her hair, whose brother, Lazarus, was sick.—John, xi. 

Ant. His sisters sent unto Jesus, saying, Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is sick.— 
John, xi. 

v. The Lord comfort him when he lieth sick upon his bed; 1. make thou all his bed in his 
sickness. —Ps, xli. 


The Responsories after the Scripture Lectios are as follow :— 


After the 1st Lect. r. When Jesus heard that he was sick, he said,* this sickness is not 
unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God might be glorified thereby.— 
v. The Lord your God proveth you, to know whether ye love the Lord your God with all 
your heart and with all your soul.* This sickness is not unto death, &e.—John, ii. ; 
Deut. xiii. 

After the 2nd Lect. r. Jesus saith unto them, our friend Lazarus sleepeth ;* but I go 
that I may awake him out of sleep. Howbeit Jesus spake of his death._—v. Now that he 
lieth, say they, he shall rise up no more ;* but I go that I may, &c.—John, xi. ; Ps. xii. 
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After the 3rd Lect. r. Then said Jesus unto them plainly,* Lazarus is dead ; and I am 
glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent ye may believe ; nevertheless, let us go 
unto him.——v. He was beloved of God, so that, living among sinners, he was translated.* 
Lazarus is dead, &c.—John, xi. ; Wisd. iv. 


IN THE SECOND NOCTURN. 


Ant. When Jesus came, he found that he had lain in the grave four days already.— 
John, xi. 

Ant. Many of the Jews came to Martha and Mary to comfort them concerning their 
brother.—John, xi. 

Ant. Martha, as soon as she heard that Jesus was coming, went and met him, but Mary 
sat in the house.—John, xi. 

v. Mine eyes fail for thy word, ——r. saying, when wilt thou comfort me ?—Ps. cxix. 


SERMON OF THE ABBOT S, BERNARD. 
LECTIO IV. 


Let not bodily exercise alone be found in us, which profiteth little, but godliness rather, 
which is profitable unto all things and spiritual exercise. A woman named Martha received 
Jesus into her house, and she had a sister, named Mary. They are sisters, and, as is meet, 
both dwelling together. The one is taken up with much serving ; the other is intent on the 
words of the Lord. The adorning of the house is Martha’s, but the fulness is Mary's. For 
in a heart open to receive him, and empty of all things else, there is fulness, But to whom 
shall we attribute cleansing ? For, in a house where the Saviour is received, there must be 
cleansing, and adorning, and fulness. If it seems good to you let us assign this to Lazarus. 
Forasmuch as the house is common to him with his sisters, in the rights of brotherly union. 
He it is who, when he had been dead four days, and when it was said of him, “ by this time 
he stinketh,” the voice of divine energy raises from the dead, so that it would not be unsuit- 
able that he should sustain the character of the Penitent. Let the Saviour enter the house, 
and often visit the same, which the penitent Lazarus cleanseth, which Martha adorneth, and 
Mary filleth, being given up and devoted to divine contemplation. 


r. Martha said unto Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died, but I 
know that even now* whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God will give it thee ——v. Hear 
my prayer, O Lord, and with thine ears consider my calling ; hold not thy peace at my tears,* 
whatsvever thou wilt ask, &c.—John, xi. ; Ps. xxxix. 


LECTIO V. 


Martha receiveth the Saviour into her house on earth ; Mary considereth rather how she 
may be received by him into that house, not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. Mary 
is silent, and Christ speaketh for her. ‘* Mary,” he saith, “hath chosen that = part 
which shall not be taken away from her.” ‘That one thing which is needful. That one 
thing which the prophet so earnestly desired. One thing,” saith he, “ have I desired of 
the Last which I will require.” But let us consider, my brethren, how these three things 
are arranged in the order of charity: the serving is Martha’s, contemplation is Mary’s, and 
repentance is the part of Lazarus. The soul which is perfect will have in itself the union of 
the three ; yet each of these may more particularly appertain to different persons, that some 
should be given up to sacred contemplation, others should be engaged in a brother's service, 
while others, in the bitterness of their souls, recollect the —_ that are past, like them that 
are wounded and lie in the grave. The part and duty of each is plain—that Mary should 
think of God with piety and sublime affections, Martha of her neignbour with kind services 
and compassion, Lazarus of himself with self-abasement and lowliness of heart. 


r. Jesus saith unto Martha, Thy brother shall rise again, Martha said unto him,* I know 
that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day.——v. In the hand of the Lord is 
the soul of every living thing, and the breath of all mankind.* I know that he shall rise 
again, &c.—John, xi. ; Job, xii. 





LECTIO VI. 


_ They to whom no dispensation is intrusted, no service committed, they must all sit down 
either at the feet of Jesus, with Mary, or with Lazarus, within the precincts of the tomb. 
What if Martha be careful and troubled about many things, yet to thee, on whom no such 
necessity is im , one of two things is needful: either that thou be not troubled at all, 
and have thy delight in God, or, if thou art unequal to this, that thy trouble and care he not 
about many things ; but (as the prophet speaketh of himself) about thyself alone. But it is 
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requisite that Martha, too, should be admonished, that whet is chiefly required among stewards 
is that one be found faithful. This fidelity will consist in her not seek the things which 
are her own, but those which are Christ Jesus’; so will her intention pure and single 
in doing not her own will, but that of the Lord; so will her conduct be nghtly regulated. 
Let Mary take care that she may have a heart, without distraction, to see how gracious the 
Lord is. Let her take care that it be with a devout spirit and a tranquil mind, that she sits 
at the feet of Jesus, setting him ever before her, seeing him, and receiving instruction from 
his mouth, whose aspect is full of Me and full of grace his words. Rejoice thou, and 
give thanks, Mary, who hast chosen the good part! Blessed are the eyes which see what 
thou seest, and blessed are the ears to which it is given to hear what thou hearest! Yea, 
blessed art thou who perceivest the gentle whisperings of the divine voice, in that silence in 
which it is good that man should wait for his God ! 

r. Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and the life. Believest thou this? She 
saith unto him, Yea, Lord, I believe that* thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
which should come into the world. ——r. Thou, O Lord, hast power of life and death, thou 
leadest to the gates of hell, and bringest up again.*—Thou art, &c.—John, xi. ; Wisd. xvi. 


IN THE THIRD NOCTURN. 


Ant. Martha went her way, and called Mary, her sister, secretly, saying, The Master is 
come, and calleth for thee.—John, xi. 

Ant. Mary, as soon as she heard it, arose quickly, and came unto him.—John, xi. 

Ant. The Jews which were with her in the house, and comforted her, when they saw 
Mary that she rose up hastily and went out, followed her.—John, xi. 


v. O come hither and behold the works of the Lord——r. What wonders he hath wrought 
upon the earth.—Ps, xlvi. 


Lectio from the Gospel according to St. John. 





LecTIO vil, Cap, xi. 
Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus. Et reliqua. 


Homily of St. John Chrysostom. 


Many, when they see good men fall into some calamity, such as sickness, poverty, or the 
like, are troubled at it, and do not consider that this is very consistent with their being friends 
of God. For Lazarus was a friend of Christ’s, and he was sick; the very words of those 
who went were—‘* Behold, he whom thou lovest is sick.” And the evangelist relates that 
he had loved his sisters also, and yet he permitted Lazarus to die. Let us never be offended, 
or take it ill, if men of piety and the friends of God fall into sickness. ‘ Behold, he whom 
thou lovest is sick !” They wished to excite the pity of Christ ; for as yet they thought him 
to be man, as their words would indicate—“ If thou hadst been here he would not have 
died.’’ And what is Christ’s reply? “ This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of 
God, that the Son of God may be glorified thereby.” Observe how, again, he speaks of his 
own glory, and that of the Father as the same—*“ This sickness is not unto death.” When 
he had stayed there two days, he sends them with this answer. On this account we may 
wonder that the sisters, when they heard that it was not unto death, and perceived that the 
event was otherwise, were not offended. But they drew near unto him, nor did they think 
that he had not spoken the truth. 

r. When Mary was come where Jesus was, and saw him, she fell down at his feet, saying 
unto him,* Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother had not died. v. My tears have been 
my meat day and night ; while they daily say unto me, where is now thy God? * Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, &c.—John, xi. ; Ps. xlii. 





LECTIO VIII. 


Many of the Jews were present to comfort Mary and Martha. This the evangelist men- 
tions in confirmation of Lazarus’ death. But why does Martha come to meet Christ without 
her sister accompanying her? She wishes to see him apart, and to mention what had oc- 
curred. But after that Christ had given her a good hope, she then goes and calls Mary, 
and she finds her in the height of her grief. She it is of whom He had said, ‘‘ Mary hath 
chosen the good part." How is it, therefore, you will say, that Martha now appears the 
more zealous, It is not that she is so, but that the other had not been acquainted with his 
coming ; for Martha was the weaker sister. For when she had heard such and so many 
things, she still says, ‘‘ By this time he stinketh, for he has been buried four days.” But 
Mary, before she heard anything, or spoke anything of this sort, at once believing, say®, 
‘* Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother would not have died.’’ Behold the great phi- 
losophy of the women, notwithstanding the weakness of their minds; for, on seeing Christ, 
they do not break forth into grief, a wailing, and groans, as we are wont to do when we 
see any of our acquaintance coming to condole with us; but they immediately revere thei 
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Lord. For they both believed in Christ, though not aright ; for they did not as yet per- 
fectly understand, neither that he was God, nor that he did these things by his own inde- 
t authority and power, both of which he taught them. 

r. Jesus, when he saw her en Wa the Jews also weeping which came with her, 
he groaned in the spirit, and was troubled, and said, Where have ye laid him? They said 
unto him, * Lord, come and see.——-v. Man dieth and wasteth away, yea, man giveth up 
the ghost, and where is he? * Lord, come and see.—John, xi.; Job, xiv. 





LECTIO IX. 


He came, therefore, to the sepulchre, and saith, Take away the stone. Why did he not 
call him while yet absent, and bid him arise? Or why did he not now, before the stone 
was removed, cal! him forth ?—for he who could move the dead body by his voice, and shew 
him alive, much more could he have moved the stone by his word ; is who could cause that 
one who was wrapped and bound in grave-clothes should walk, with much more ease could 
he have removed the stone. Why did he not so? That he might make them all witnesses 
of the miracle, lest they might say, as they did of the blind man, this is he, this is not he. 
Their own hands, and their coming to the sepulchre, might be a testimony to them that it 
was the same. If they had not come thither, they might have thought either that it was a 
phantom, or that it was another person that they saw. But now they had come to the grave 
and removed the stone, and loosed the bands, and his friends, who brought him out of the 
grave, recognised him. His sisters were there, and one of them said, “‘ by this time he 
stinketh, for he hath been dead four days.” Now all these things were abundantly sufficient 
to have retained the most unbelieving as witnesses of the miracles. Therefore he commanded 
them to remove the stone, shewing that he himself would raise him. Therefore, also, he 
asked—‘* Where have ye laid him,” that they who said— Come and see,” and they who 
led him thither, might acknowledge that it was the same person that he had raised. That 
the voice and the hand might bear testimony, the voice that said—‘ Come and see’’ the 
hand that removed the stone and loosed the fh serinpaer ag Yea, the sight and the hearing 
bear testimony ; the latter, which perceived the voice ; the former, which witnessed his 
coming forth. Yea, the sense of smell also bears testimony ; ‘‘ by this time he stinketh,”’ 
saith she, ‘‘ for he is dead four days ;” for it was a stupendous miracle to raise to life a dead 
body after four days, and in a state of corruption. 

r. Jesus wept. Then said the Jews,* Behold how he loved him.——+v. A friend loveth at 
all times ; and a brother is born for adversity. * Behold how he loved him.—John, xi. ; 
Prov. xvii. 


AT THE LAUDS. 

Ant. Jesus cometh to the grave. It wasa cave, and a stone lay uponit. Jesus said, 
take away the stone. —John, xi. 

Ant. Martha saith unto him, Lord, by this time he stinketh, for he hath been dead four 
days. —John, xi. 

Ant. Jesus saith unto her, said I not unto thee, that if thou wouldst believe thou shouldst 
see the glory of God ?—John, xi. 

Ant. Jesus cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. And he that was dead came 
forth.—John, xi. 

Ant. He came forth bound hand and foot with grave-clothes ; and his face was bound 
about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto them, Loose him.—John, xi. 

Capitulum. Ezek. xxxvii. 

Thus saith the Lord God, Rehold, I will open your graves, and cause you to come up out 

of your graves. And ye shall know that I am the Lord. 


The Hymn. 


Open is the rocky tomb, His bonds about him broken lie, 

And a voice is in the gloom ; And away old Death doth fly, 

And a sound is on the ear ; Glad to resign his wie 8 

And the dead that sound doth hear ! O Lord, this earnest of thy sway 

For God himself is near. Gives prelude of thy judgment day. 
ne + Thee we pray, 

ear bo bow To aoe When we shell voles our breath, 

For the dead doth stretch his hands Seve ws trem the essen’ death, 


Th , - ; From the second death us save ! 
Gel pega ae le." So may we, rising from the wintry grave, 
In the hght of living day Through everlasting spring, 
Now forth he rer. The Father, Son, and Spirit he 

With a stare, i 3 
Survivor of himself and heir.* 


a 











ee ~ ee a a _~_-— 


* The Latin— Sibimet superstes 
Prodit et heres. 
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v. Thou hast delivered my soul from death._—r, That I may walk before God in the 
light of the living.—Ps. lvi. 


AT THE SECOND VESPERS. 
The five Antiphones are here omitted ; they are taken from the narrative as before, from 
the supper at Bethany, in the 12th chapter of St. John. 
The Capitulum. Rev. iii. 


Behold, I stand at the door, and knock ; if any man hear my voice, and open the door, | 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me. 


The Hymn. 
Lo, Christ hath gone to Bethany, Hanging her locks, in holy fear, 
And Simon hath prepared the board ; She opes the odorous ’nard, ’tis she ; 
Amid that blessed company, O’er his blest head, and far and near, 
There let us stand and see the Lord. ’Tis fragrant with her piety. 
What doth the busy Martha seek ? Oh, let not whispering Envy blame, 
Is that the dead doth sit and eat ? Nor Avarice in Wisdom’s guise, 
But where is Mary—she so meek? The anointing of the dying Lamb, 
She leaneth o’er her Saviour’s feet. For his approaching obsequies, 


Where o’er the earth, from clime to clime, 
The Messenger of Peace shall call, 
So far shall bear recording time, 
Meek Mary’s blest memorial. 
&e. &e. Ke. 


v. Thy garments smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia. 
glad. 
Ant. at the Magnif. Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
ou: for I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; 
i was a stranger, and ye took me in.—Matt. xxv. 


The Prayer. 


r. Whereby they have made thee 





Grant, we beseech thee, O Lord, that we, walking with Lazarus in newness of life, may, 
with Martha, feed thee in thy members, and, with Dn, may be fed by thee in the medita- 
tion of thy word, who livest and reignest with God the Father in the unity of the Holy 
Spirit, one God, world without end. Amen. 


——_—- -—- — ---- o——o oe + ee ee 





SACRED POETRY. 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 
THE CHURCHMAN’S SUNDAY. 


Sweet day, let not the clouds of earthly care 

Come over thy calm brightness—let reproof, 

And pale remorse, and sadness stand aloof ; 
Let nought of worldly strife or ruder air 
Ruffle or rend the mantle thou dost wear ; 

The robe thou wear’st is all celestial woof. 

Come from the grave with Jesus. Heaven’s blue roof 
Seems nearer earth, and all earth hath of fair 

Is fairer: On thy calm and glassy floor 
We sit, in commune sweet, thy riches blest 

Recounting, and forget that we are poor. 
Let us be bright to meet thee, angel guest, 
With contemplations of enduring rest ; 
And with thee listen at the heavenly door. 





















































SACRED POETRY. 


THE CHURCHMAN IN SOCIETY, 


CLEANSE, thou, the fount whence our affections flow, 
That we may joy to speak of what is good ; 
And to see good in all things, in sad mood, 
Or buoyant, that sweet secret still to know 
Of cheerfulness, from sights of sin and woe, 
To turn our checquer’d talk to healthier food. 
Yea, blest Self-discipline, though sternly wooed, 
Hath smiles, and gladsome is her pipe, though low, 
Her tuned pipe, sounding ’mid scenes forlorn : 
For discipline is love, whose light hath made 
All like herself. With love fresh hues are born, 
Which, wheresoe’er we stand, present a shade 
Lovely and new, on bough or twinkling blade, 
A thousand rainbows ’mid the tears of morn. 


DEATH OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


As once, to him who his adventurous keel 
Urged through Atlantic waves,* (a man, | ween, 
Full rich in evidence of things unseen, 

Which to his soaring reason made appeal !) 

The wished-for region did itself reveal, 
Not by its towering hills, or forests green 
For still an ocean wide did intervene ;——— 

But odours on his rapt sense ’gan to steal 

Wafted from that new world, more sweet than aught 
In that he left behind; and now he felt, 

With what delight! that he on truth had built :—— 
So, he who long his heavenward course hath held, 
Finds, as he nears the port, his voyage fraught 
With sweetest sense of things yet unbeheld ! 





NS ed 


SONNET, 
ON SEEING THE PORTRAIT OF MR. JOHN HUNTER, BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
«‘__. what a great architect Life is.”—ABERNETHY's LECTURES. 


From what omniscient Soul all Nature flows ! 
How first each form of use and beauty dwell 
Invisible, within the sacred well 

Of Life mysterious !—Lo! Hunter rose, 

To whose clear mind Creation’s powers disclose 
Their secret working in Life’s shadowy cell, 
And each constructive thoughtful movement tell : 

Thus, Reynold’s pencil Heaven’s calm student shews! 
No quick, impatient, restless form designed, 

But upward raised in still and reverent thought, 
The watchful pupil of creating mind ; 

One who, in every change of matter, sought 
God’s living awful workmanship to find, 

Proud by celestial guidance to be taught. 


sanesitteentnaeimsaiiiinaeasasiaaiiiiias I 


* Columbus. 
Vow. 1X. May, 1836. 3 vu 
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SACRED POETRY. 


pra Apostolica. 
Vvoiev 3’, we &) Enpdy éyw modtpoto mimaupat. 


NO. XXXVI. 
l. 


Anp wouldst thou reach, rash scholar mine, 
Love’s high unruffled state ? 

Awake! thy easy dreams resign ; 
First learn thee how to hate. 


Hatred of sin, and zeal, and fear, 
Lead up the Holy Hill; 

Track them, till charity appear 
A self-denial still. 


Feeble and false the brightest flame, 
By thoughts severe unfed ; 

Booklore ne’er served, when trial came, 
Nor gifts, where faith was dead. 


2.—ORIGEN. 


Into God’s word as in a palace fair 
Thou leadest on and on; while still beyond 
Each chamber, touched by holy Wisdom’s wand 

Another opes, more beautiful and rare ; 

And thou in each art kneeling down in prayer,— 
From link to link of that mysterious bond 
Seeking for Curist; but oh, I fear thy fond 

And beautiful torch, that with so bright a glare 

Lighteth up all things, lest the heaven-lit brand 

Of thy serene Philosophy divine 

Should take the colourings of earthly thought, 

And I, by their sweet images o’erwrought, 

Led by weak Fancy, should let go Truth’s hand, 

And miss the way into the inner shrine. 





3. 
moda ra Csiva, xovdey 
avOpwrovu devdrepoy winet. 


MAN is permitted much 
To scan and learn 
In Nature’s frame ; 
Till he well-nigh can tame 
Brute mischiefs, and can touch 
Invisible things, and turn 
All warring ills to purposes of good. 
Thus, as a God below, 
He can control, 
And harmonize, what seems amiss to flow 
As severed from the whole 
And dimly understood. 








SACRED POETRY, 


But o’er the elements 
One Hand alone, 
One Hand has sway. 
What influence day by day 
In straiter belt prevents 
The impious Ocean, thrown 
Alternate o'er the ever-sounding shore ? 
Or who has eye to trace 
How the Plague came ? 
Forerun the doublings of the Tempest’s race ? 
Or the Air’s weight and flame 
On a set scale explore? 


Thus Gop has willed 
That man, when deftly skilled, 
Still gropes in twilight dim ; 
“ncompassed all his hours 

By fearfullest powers 
Inflexible by him. 
That so he may discern 

His feebleness, 
And e’en for earth’s success 
To Hi in wisdom turn, 

Who holds for us in Keys of either home, 

Earth and the world to come. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON CONFIRMATION AND THE MEANS OF GRACE, 


Sir,—It is a great happiness when those who are desirous of ascer- 
taining the truth, though differing, for the present, in some slight 
degree, respecting it, are enabled to conduct their inquiries with that 
calmness and Christian spirit which can alone reasonably look for a 
happy result. It is a great misfortune to the clergy, that their neces- 
sary habit, inseparable from their office, of speaking authoritatively to 
those whom they instruct, has a tendency to make them indisposed to 
bear contradiction, and resentful, as though a personal slight had been 
offered, or intended, when any one ventures to question the accuracy 
of their views. This is a temptation, against which the attention of 
all of us should be directed, especially at the present time, when, a 
spirit of inquiry and examination being abroad, it must necessarily 
happen that, for a time at least, we shall have a good deal of argu- 
ment and discussion. That this caution is not needless, will be ad- 
mitted, I conceive, by all the readers of your Magazine. 

It is therefore with the greater satisfaction that I venture to 
question the accuracy of “'s’’ views on confirmation, because the tone 
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and temper of his letter is of that modest and’ quiet kind which gives 
the best hope of promoting the cause of truth. I trust that nothing 
will fall from me which shall seem to him at variance with that tone. 
Before I proceed, I would beg leave to observe, that if the individual 
writers in the Magazine would recollect that their very names are 
unknown to their respective opponents, they would probably see how 
absurd it is to write in answer as if some personal disrespect were 
intended. We deal with one another’s abstract propositions and argu- 
ments, not with their personal character, which is utterly unknown to 
us. Unless this point be attended to, the usefulness of the Magazine 
will be very materially diminished ; for persons will give up discussion 
if they find that by engaging in it they only provoke the peevishness 
of some other, or are under the temptation of having their own ex- 
cited.* But to proceed. I conceive that “” has underrated con- 
firmation, and that he has mistaken the authorities which are to guide 
the clergy. Let us deal with the last first, as we often depend upon 
it. He says, that “the only two sources of authority are the Scripture 
for the catholic church of Christ, and the Rubric and service for the 
church of Christ in England.’ He has omitted the witness of the 
primitive church, as explanatory and declaratory of the sense of 
Scripture. ‘That this has ever been held an authority in the catholic 
church, “@®’’ cannot need to be informed; and that the English 
branch of the church has recognised the same, not only by the ex- 
pressed opinions of her individual writers, but by the collective voice 
of her synods, is equally certain,—the very reviewers and compilers of 
the rubric and service having declared so, as may be seen in the canons 
of Archbishop Parker, in the convocation of 1571. “ Let preachers 
take heed that they never teach anything from the pulpit, to be reli- 
giously held and believed by the people, except what is agreeable to 
the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, and which the Catholic 
fathers, and ancient bishops, have collected out of the same doctrine.” 
The framers and reviewers of the rubrics and services having avowedly 
and authoritatively set up this standard, it does not admit of reason- 
able denial that the rubrics and services are to be interpreted by it; 
and that, if in any case they appear to fall short of that standard, 
(which I see no reason to think, in the present case,) that failure is 
contrary to the intention of those who framed them, and ought not to 
be abided by. That which is authoritatively appointed concerning 
doctrine in general, by the canon above cited, is stated expressly con- 
cerning the services of the church in the preface to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. I have taken this line of argument, because it brings 
the matter to the shortest issue; the opinions of Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Augustine, Nazianzen, Basil, Theophylact, and others, being too 
plain, and decided, and uniform, to admit of any question as to whether 
“the catholic fathers, and ancient bishops’ regarded confirmation 
as “a special mean and instrument’ (to use “ W. D.’s” excellent 





—_—<»> ————— ————————————— 





* Many thanks to ‘* Alpha,” for giving this salutary caution, in which he has 
anticipated the Editor. 
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description) “of communicating to the faithful the gift of the 
Spirit.” 

But I must not let “®,” or any other, suppose that the true doctrine 
of confirmation rests only on the authority of the primitive fathers, 
No, those holy men were not inventors of novelties, like the degenerate 
Romans, but witnessed to those things which were taught in the Holy 
Scriptures; and when they applied to the rite of confirmation the 
term of “sealing with the Spirit,” they were but using the language in 
which the apostle Paul had spoken of it; 2 Cor. i. 22; Ephes. i. 13, 
and iv. 30; as the church had received and taught. 

If « W. D.’s” opinion on confirmation is thus sustained, by inquiry 
at one of the two sources of authority which “” admits, 1 am sure 
there is nothing in the rubric and service of the church of England to 
contradict it. For what is the language of all the rubrics that touch 
upon it? Do not they all agree in representing, not that persons 
should confirm themselves, according to the common practice, but be 
confirmed ; not as if it were something to be done by them, but some- 
thing to be received by them? And what that something is, if it be 
not grace, | must own myself at a loss to understand. And if a solemn 
service, to be administered to each person but once in his life, in 
which special grace is prayed for, for each person, by the apostle, or 
chief pastor of the church, with imposition of hands, be not “ a special 
means of communicating the gift of the Spirit to the faithful,” all lan- 
guage is unintelligible, and all religious service an imposture. 

But “ ’’ seems to be afraid that, by this means, we shall raise it 
into a sacrament. Indeed, as considered as a necessary and supple- 
mental part of baptism, that very term is used to it by St. Cyprian 
and others; but then their notion of a sacrament was vague and un- 
defined. According to the English and Roman definition—for in that 
the churches are agreed—there is (I conceive) no fear of such a re- 
sult; at least, in catechizing my children, | have fancied no difficulty 
in drawing the distinction; and if “ ®” were to ask them in what re- 
spects confirmation differs from the sacrament, they would answer 
him—Ist, Because it has “no outward and visible sign.’ 2ndly, 
Because we have no proof that it “ was ordained of Christ himself.” 
“” seems (if I do not mistake) to think that there is an outward 
sign. I am at a loss to findit out. In baptism, water, which cleanses 
the body, is an outward visible sign of the grace which cleanses the 
soul, In the eucharist, bread and wine, which strengthen the body, 
are outward visible signs of the body and blood of Christ, which 
strengthen the soul; but I know not what benefit the imposition of 
hands is capable of conferring upon the body, that it should be a 
visible sign of any corresponding benefit conveyed to the soul, At 
any rate, it cannot be shewn to have been ordained of Christ himself; 
which is a sufficient mark of distinction, even without the other. 

I will add two testimonies of divines of our church, to convince 
“” that this exposition of the doctrine of confirmation has not been 
cunningly sought out by “ W. D.”’ or myself, but has been the re- 
ceived opinion of our church. It would, I conceive, be easy to cite 
twenty instead of two; but I will content myself with these, which 
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will be deemed unexceptionable: Bishop Taylor, in the seventeenth 
century, and Bishop Wilson in the eighteenth ; and as neither of them 
is two hundred years old, they will, I hope, be thought sufficiently 
modern to answer the purpose. 

Thus Bishop Taylor speaks :—“ Confirmation is the consummation 
and perfection, the corroboration and strength, of baptism and baptismal 
grace.”’ Again,—“In confirmation we receive the Holy Ghost, as 
the earnest of our inheritance, as the seal of our salvation.’”’ To 
which purpose he cites Nazianzen :—“ We therefore call it a seal, or 
signature, as being a guard, or custody, to us, and a sign of the Lord’s 
dominion over us.” Again, “The Holy Ghost is promised to all 
men, to profit withal; that is plain from Scripture. Confirmation, or 
prayer and imposition of the bishop’s hand, 1s the solemnity and rite 
used in Scripture for conveying that promise; and the effect 
is felt in all the sanctifications and changes of the soul; and he that 
denies these-things hath not faith, nor the true notices of religion, or 
the spirit of Christianity.” 

In his “Treatise on Confirmation,” vol. xi., next hear the apostolic 
Wilson :—“ The effect and blessing of confirmation. It is to convey 
the inestimable blessing of the Holy Spirit of God, by prayer, and the 
imposition of hands of God’s ministers, that he may dwell in you, &c.”’ 
“ Confirmation is the fulfilment of baptism. The Holy Ghost de- 
scends invisibly upon such as are rightly prepared to receive such a 
blessing, &c.”’ This is reprinted in the Oxford Tracts, 42. But if 
this is so,—if the sacred Scriptures, if the records of the church, pri- 
mitive and catholic; if the rules and formularies of our own branch of 
that church, and the voices of its divines, all join in bearing harmo- 
nious witness to the truth of the doctrine of confirmation, for which I 
am now contending,—how comes it (perhaps “®’’ will ask) that so 
few tracts are now to be found, teaching this truth? Alas! need he 
ask the question? If the sacraments themselves have not escaped 
dishonour, how can it be supposed that the subordinate means of grace 
should fare better? The subtle machinations of our enemy, in regard 
to the sacraments, making use of unhappy men, who will have cause 
to rue through time, and it may be through eternity, the success of 
their blind and infatuated attempts to rob the Christian church of her 
glory, her consolation, and salvation, have been forcibly alluded to by 
your correspondent “ Laicus Londinensis,”’ to whom the thanks of the 
church are due, for his plain and calm exposure of our danger. 
Surely, if he that shall break one of the least of Christ’s commandments, 
and shall teach men so, shall be called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven, theirs can be no common guilt and danger who seek to inva- 
lidate the fundamental ordinances of his religion, to shake the faith- 
ful of Christ’s little ones, and teach them to regard his own appointed 
means of heavenly grace, and spiritual communion, as little better 
than bare (and if bare, then, unquestionably, superstitious) signs. 
May God forgive them, and awaken them to a sense of the fearful 
hazard of immortal souls which they are thus occasioning; while they 
themselves are walking by sight, and not by faith, disbelieving the 
grace of the sacraments, because they cannot see with their eyes the 
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operations of the invisible Spirit! And may the extremity of their 
error afford a useful warning and lesson to the young, both clergy and 
laity, that they attempt not to break the harmony of Christian truth, 
by advancing one portion of it to the obscuring and injury of the rest! 
For these very men, who are trying to root out faith in the appointed 
ordinances of religion, are the same who have sought, in their own 
conceits, to extol faith in the abstract, as though, where it is present, 
it superseded the necessity of anything else. ‘They would make the 
whole of religion consist in faith, or, at the most, in faith and repent- 
ance. Happily, the danger of their error scarcely equals its absurdity ; 
which our blessed Lord’s Prayer will enabie us easily to expose. If 
a wedding garment will fill a hungry belly, then it may be admitted 
that faith and repentance (expressed in the parable by that figure) will 
feed a hungry soul. But if a wedding garment does no more than 
qualify a man to partake of the bridegroom’s bounty, at his appointed 
feast, then it must be maintained, that faith and repentance do no 
more than qualify men to be partakers in Christ’s grace, at his ap- 
pointed ordinances, “If thou believest with all thine heart,” said 
St. Philip, to the eunuch, “thou mayest”—what? dispense with the 
ordinances of religion, and obtain salvation without them ? No; but be 
baptized, and so receive the grace of it. “Repent,” saith St. Peter, 
“and’’—what ? despise the ordinances of grace? No; but “ be bap- 
tized, every one of you, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” “ Arise,” said Ananias to Paul, “ when he was brought to 
a state of faith and repentance, and’”—what? think yourself sure of 
salvation, by reason of your faith ? No; but “ be baptized, and” (so) 
“wash away your sins,’ “ Let a man examine himself,” (as to his 
faith and repentance,) saith St. Paul, “and so’—what? let him 
despise the eucharist? No; but “so let him eat of that bread, and 
drink of that cup,’”’ which is the food of heaven, and nourisheth to 
eternal life. 

I think I hear those who have so turned their attention to preach- 
ing as to think the ministration of the word the only ordinance of 
grace, objecting that, by this scheme, no room is left for it. How so? 
Does not faith come by hearing ?—and repentance, also? It was by 
the ministration of the word that the eunuch was brought to that 
repentance which made him desire grace, and to that faith which 
made him believe that it was to be obtained by the use of the ap- 
pointed means, It was by the ministration of the word that St. Peter 
awakened repentance, and faith, in the hearts of the multitude; and 
if the ministration of the word be necessary for the first awakening 
these feelings, it must needs be profitable always to revive and re- 
kindle them. By instruction from God’s word, men are brought to a 
conviction of sin past, and the desire of forgiveness, and to a fear of 
sin future, and a desire to escape it: this is repentance. By instruc- 
tion from the same word they are brought to believe that this pardon, 
and assisting grace, has been purchased for them by the Son of God, 
and may be obtained by the use of his appointed means : this is faith. 

When this hath led them humbly to make use of those means, then 
hath faith wrought with “ their’ works, and by works hath faith been 
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made perfect, and the Scripture is fulfilled, which saith, “not of 
Abraham only, but of every child of his in faith and obedience. He 
believed God, and it was counted to him for righteousness.’ And 
thus we see the meaning of that saying, “ how that by works a man 
is justified, and not by faith only;’’ while “the word,” “faith,” 
“repentance,” and the “means of grace,’ have each their due and 
allotted place in the scheme of human salvation. 

“®”’ says, that if the common opinion of confirmation “be wrong, 
it is time we should be better informed.’ It is, indeed, time that we 
should avail ourselves of the information so copiously afforded by the 
records of the church, to defend and maintain the faith which was 
once delivered unto the saints, in all points, as our church has 
received and taught it. Ifthe devices of the adversary are such, that 
while the establishment is assailed from without, the church is bein 
betrayed from within,—and there is danger (to speak in the mildest 
way) lest the arsenal, which we had stored for the defence of the 
truth, be employed to undermine and suppress it,—it is indeed time 
that every one, who knows what the doctrines of the catholic church 
really are, should lend his aid, however feeble, to help to maintain 
them. It is time that, with regard to the Society in Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields, some decided steps were taken, that they who have to defend 
the catholic faith may know whether they are to count that powerful 
engine with them, or against them. Happily, their eventual success 
will not be dependent upon the answer, but their method of carrying 
on the contest must needs be, in some degree, influenced by it. 

In the meantime, if the following Tract on Confirmation, which has 
been drawn up in consequence of “ W. D.’s” letter in the Magazine, 
will be of use to him, or any others, it shall be printed in the cheapest 
form, and offered for sale at the lowest price that will cover the cost, 
at the publishers of the Magazine. ALPHA. 


TRACT ON CONFIRMATION. 


1. What is confirmation ?—Ans. One of the appointed means of grace in the 
Christian church. 

2. What grace is conveyed in it ?—.A. When rightly received, it assures and seals 
those who have been baptized, imparting to them an increase of the grace of the 
Holy Spirit. 

3. In what respects does it differ from a sacrament ?—A. First, Because it has no 
outward visible sign. Secondly, The Scriptures do not say that it was ordained of 
Christ himself. 

4. By whom then was it ordained?—A,. The first mention in Scripture is, that it 
was practised by the Apostles. 

5. In what does it consist?—A. In the laying on of hands, accompanied with 
prayer, by the chief pastors of the church. u 

6. But did not miraculous effects frequently follow from the exercise of this rite 
by the first Apostles ?—A. They did so. 

7. How then do we know that it was a rite to be continued in the church, when 
miracles had ceased ?—A. St. Paul speaks of it as one of the foundation principles of 
Christianity, which cannot be supposed to be temporary.—Heb. vi. 2. 

& Does he speak of it on occasions when we have reason to suppose miraculous 
effects did not follow?—A. Yes! He speaks of it in reference to the whole church 
at Ephesus ; and we have reason to conclude from what he says, (1 Cor. xii. 29,) that 
all the members of a church, even at that time, were not endowed with miraculous 
gifts. 
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9. Repeat the passage to which you refer ?—A. “ In the which, after that ye be- 
lieved, ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise.”—Ephes. i. 12. 

10. Why do you suppose that by the word ‘ sealed,” he here alludes to confirma- 
tion ?—A. Because it is the word used to express it in the primitive chureh, 

11. Have we undoubted evidence that this rite was retained in the church, after 
the death of the Apostles ?—A. The clearest and most convincing. The universal 
prevalency of it was such that St. Jerome, speaking of this ordinance, says, “ do 
you demand where we find our authority for it? 1 answer, in the Acts of the 
Apostles. But although we could produce no positive authority of Scripture, yet 
the consent or practice of the whole world, in this respect, would have the force of 
a command, 

12. What is to be thought of such persons as affect to despise this rite, and re- 
fuse to receive it?—A. They dishonour the ordinances of the Holy Spirit; disturb 
the order of the church ; they shew disrespect to the spiritual rulers; and are for- 
getful of the example of their Lord, who, when he persisted to receive the baptism of 
John, said “ Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” 

13. What injury do they suffer hereby?—A. They deprive themselves of the 
grace and blessing which they might have received ; and they render themselves in- 
admissible to the Holy Eucharist. 

14. What blessing may those look for who rightly receive this holy ordinance ?— 
A. An increase of the grace of the Holy Spirit, as I said before. 

15. Do they thereby become entitled to any new privilege?—A. Yes; to the 
communion of the body and blood of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, to which persons 
unconfirmed are not admitted. 

16. Do they thereby become engaged to any new duty ?—A. Yes; to the duty 
of partaking in the Holy Eucharist, the highest and most essential act of religious 
worship, and the chief means of grace. 

17. Is confirmation necessary for those who have been baptized when grown up, 
as well as for those who received infant baptism ?—A. It was so administered by 
the Apostles ; and has ever been required by the Christian church, 

18. What is required of them who would rightly receive this ordinance ?—A. 
Repentance and Faith. | 

19. What do you mean by repentance ?—A. A conviction of past sin, and a desire 
for forgiveness: a fear of sin for the time to come, and a desire to overcome and 
escape it. 

20. What do you mean by faith ?—A. Belief that the pardon and assisting grace 
which we thus need, has been purchased for us by the death of the Son of God, and 
may be obtained by those who will seek them in the appointed means. 

21. How are these dispositions ordinarily produced in the mind ?—A. By instrue- 
tion drawn from the word of God. 

22. Is anything more required of those who have been baptized in infancy ?— A. 
Yes; that they openly engage to fulfil the duties required of them by the Christian 
covenant, to which they were then unconsciously admitted. 

23. What are those duties ?—A. First, to avoid all sin, and everything which is 
displeasing to God, whether suggested by the devil, or the wishes of the body, or the 
love of the world. Secondly, to believe all God's declarations to men, as contained 
in his holy word, especially his gracious promise of pardon for what is past, and assist - 
ing grace for the time to come, for the sake of Jesus Christ, to those who will seek 
for these graces in his appointed ways. ‘Thirdly, to obey all God’s commandments, 
and to discharge the duties to God and man which are therein set forth. 

24. Can a man perform these things ?—A. He can do none of them by his own 
strength, but by the help of the Holy Ghost he can do them so as to please God, and 
find aeceptance before him through Jesus Christ. } : 

25. How is the help of the Holy Spirit to be obtained ?—A. Chiefly by partaking 
in the Holy Eucharist ; but, in subordination to that, by private and public prayer, 
and devout meditation on sacred things, and the practice of piety and charity, and 
the reading and hearing God’s holy word, and the advices drawn from it. 

26. Are you then resolved to endeavour to perform what is required of you, and 
to seek in the ways just mentioned for the assistance of the Lioly Ghost that you 
may be able to do your duty ?—A. I am so resolved, and have thus determined, 
with the help of God. 


VoL. IX.—May, 1836. 3X 
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PRAYER FOR ONE ABOUT TO RECEIVE CONFIRMATION, 


Avcmicuty Farner, who calledst me in baptism, and receivedst me for thine own 
child, by adoption and grace, perfect, I beseech thee, the good work which thou hast 
begun in me: dispose me in this holy ordinance to receive thy Heavenly favour, and 
seal to me thy mercy by an increase of thy Holy Spirit ; that, with his mighty aid, 
I may do what of myself I cannot—avoid sin, and keep thy commandments: that 
the thoughts of my heart, and the words of my lips, and my outward actions, may be 
acceptable in thy sight: that I may be worthy to partake in the communion of the 
body and blood of thy son, Jesus Christ, in the Holy Eucharist; that I may walk 
in thy fear, and in the belief and hope of thy mercy all the days of my life, and at 
length be received into thine everlasting kingdom, through the same Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, to whom, with thee and the Holy Ghost, be honour and glory, dominion 
and power, henceforth and for ever. Amen. 


OBSERVATION OF THE RUBRICS. 


Mr. Epitor,—These are days when grievances are not likely to re- 
main undiscovered or unuttered; and among other reforms in the 
church, likely to render much more efficient both her general arrange- 
ments and the comfort and usefulness of her clergy, we have heard 
much of reform in her liturgy. Now I would not say that it is inca- 
pable of improvement; but 1 would not willingly touch a service or a 
prayer, as to doctrine, sentiment, or expression, except it were to ob- 
viate certain perplexities which harass the mind of some of her less- 
informed members, because they are apt to think the church says 
what assuredly she does not mean to say. <A great advantage would 
indeed arise, were the admirable, but superabundant materials of our 
morning service distributed over the day, in order that servants and 
others, who do not or cannot attend in the morning, might sometimes 
hear the commandments, and join in the litany, and have the oppor- 
tunity to receive the Lord’s supper. All this requires merely an 
alteration of recent custom, with the sanction of episcopal authority 
and recommendation, to be in many respects advantageous. It would 
be a return to the practice of better times; it would not require the 
alteration of a prayer or rubric ; it would relieve the feeling of lengthi- 
ness in our tripled morning service; it would present much greater 
variety, in a mode which would tend to greater edification; and I 
have the surest ground to think, that it would increase both our con- 
gregations and our communicants. 

I know you do not much admire liturgical reform ; but what I have 
stated above may not seem to deserve the name, in any objectionable 
sense of the word. Whether I may ever trouble you, or any one else, 
with practicable suggestions on the subject alluded to above, I will 
not at present determine. But I do not see so bright a prospect of 
benefit resulting in practice from such modification and adaptation of 
our full and comprehensive materials for the guidance of our devotions 
as I should wish to anticipate, even though I think it is required by 
the present exigences of the church ; and I will give my reasons. 

The clergy do not at present apply the contents of the liturgy to the 
best advantage: they are wofully ignorant of the rubrics. Now, as 
the entire body of them might be got up for examination much more 
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easily than the second book of Euclid, this argues some inattention. 
I wish I could venture to say, that I believe the majority have paid 
due attention to those little matters, the neglect of which is sometimes 
unseemly, sometimes less edifying, but in all cases not better than 
according to due order. Now, if convocation were to issue a new 
book of common prayer, in which every excellence was combined, 
and in which not the most punctilious ritualist could suggest an 
amendment, still, if the next generation of clergy were to be as little 
versed in the rubrics as many now are, in practice its beauty would be 
grievously impaired. I will briefly enumerate some of the little 
grievances which the liturgy and rubrics might specify, in a petition 
to the bishops or to both houses of convocation, 

1. About five of the introductory sentences are read frequently, the 
rest very rarely. Now, how appropriate for the Sundays in Advent, 
and those of Lent, would be that from Matt. iii. 2, “ Repent ye,’’ &e. 
The value of all, and the importance of rendering them adi familiar to 
our congregations, will be seen from Dean Comber’s classification 
of them. 

2. Does not the direction at the end of the absolution, “ The people 
shall answer here, and at the end of all other prayers, Amen,’ seem to 
suggest that the mendal prayer, for a space, of all assembled, to which 
the conclusion of the absolution exhorts us, was not meant to be dis- 
continued, See Palmer’s Origines Liturg., p. 107. Here I speak 
doubtfully ; rather as suggesting a query, whether such a silence for a 
few moments in that place might not be solemnizing and profitable, 
before the commencement of the Lord’s prayer. 

3. Although there is no direction to announce the day of the month 
and the Psalms, yet we are expressly directed how to announce the 
lesson. We are nowhere directed to say, “ The first lesson appointed 
for this morning service is .’ Thave known a clergyman suppose 
that, because another had said “ Here beginneth such a chapter of 
such a book,’ he must have read some other lesson than that ap- 
pointed, 

4. Why are the Benedicite and Benedictus, in many churches, rarely, 
ifever, used? ‘The former I always read after the first chapter of 
Genesis instead of chanting the Te Deum, and have the Benedictus 
always chanted on Sacrament Sundays. In a large county town I 
quite astonished the vicar, for whom I took the desk on ‘Trinity 
Sunday, by asking if I should read the Benedicite after the first lesson. 
He scarcely appeared to remember that /! was in the morning prayer ; 
but it was read that day, to his great and unexpected satisfaction. 

©. Why do so few ministers say Amen at the end of the general 
confession, the Lord's prayer, and the creed? Do they not remark 
that it is printed, or ought to be, in the same type, and not in italies ; 
because it is a continuation and close of the same jointly-repeated 
prayer, and not a responsive Amen, in those cases * 

6. Why do so many congregations kneel down before the minister 
has first pronounced, with aloud voice, “The Lord be with you,” &c.? 
_ 4. Why are the collects at the end of the communion service never 
introduced “ after the collects of morning or evening prayer, or litany, 
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by the discretion of the minister?’’ The first, second, and fourth 
would be very suitable for the first and last Sunday in the year; the 
first and third for sick societies, or the commencement of any public 
ce 

Why do clergymen often forget to observe the proper use of the 
collects ? I do not allude to the question what is to be used on a 
suint’s-day, &c., but to the fact, that many overlook the change 
arising from the varying number of Sundays after Epiphany and 
‘Trinity, and have perhaps scarcely observed the directions given 
before and after the collect for the first Sunday in Advent, and after 
those for St. Stephen’s day, Ash Wednesday, and the last Sunday 
after Trinity. I remember a clergyman reading the collect for the 
Nativity on New-Year's-eve, when the congregation was specially 
assembled for worship on the last evening of the year, and that for the 
Circumcision would have been peculiarly appropriate. In another 
church, so frequent has been the blundering, of course from mere inat- 
tention, about the collects, that.a layman offered to supply the vestry 
and desk with clerical almanacs, if the clergy would promise always 
to look what Sunday it was. 

Why are the beautiful prayers “for those to be admitted to 
holy orders,” in the Ember weeks, so seldom heard? I have actually 
written above them in the church book the four times of the year at 
which they are ordered to be used ; and I always find that ordinations 
have taken place in some of the dioceses. And I hope I am not very 
blameable in always using them whenever I know of one in my own 
diocese, and in specially requesting the prayers of the congregation 
when a labourer is to be ordained for our own parish. As our ordi- 
nations are distant in place from many of our parishes, it was intended 
that our parishioners should be thus present in spirit. Might not a 
greater interest in the clergy, and a greater blessing from God upon 
them, be expected, if the duty ‘of prayer for them were not neglected 
at these seasons? The c hurch, at least, is guiltless. 

I could enlarge upon many other matters in relation to the cele- 
bration of the communion, and several other of the offices of the 
church; but not being quite sure whether the above remarks may 
meet your approbation, I will pause for the present ; and if you 
should deem the present letter suitable for insertion in your Magazine, 
I will gladly, at a future time, extend the enumeration. 


Believe me, yours very truly, F. V. H. 


MAKING THE RESPONSES. 


Sir,—I have olten seen it remarked by those who write either in 
de be nee or in eulogy of our church, that one of the great beauties of 
our liturgy is, that the people are not only allowed, but required 
to take a vocal part in the public devotions. And yet it is surprising 
in how few churches this is done. For my own part, being bred up 
from childhood in a parish in which so full a body of voice rose 
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throughout the church that the voice of the clerk was barely distin- 
guishable, and having always felt how cheerful a thing it was to attend 
divine worship in my parish church, I cannot describe the damp and 
chill it east over me when I first attended divine worship in a church 
in which that practice was not observed. It appeared like being 
debarred of a rightful privilege, for 1 durst not venture to raise my 
voice amidst a general silence. I was, however, told by my tutor that 
it was my duty to conquer what he called a false shame, and give the 
Almighty the public honour which the church ordained, whatever 
others might do. I accordingly did so, and have continued the 
practice of responding, in a voice more or less audible, wherever 
I was. Sometimes this led to unpleasant remarks; but I remember 
particularly that, upon one occasion, on entering church in a strange 
place, not a voice was heard in the part of the church in which I took 
my seat; but I had not been there ten minutes when there had arisen 
by degrees a general murmur all around me—all being willing to take 
their part, but none having resolution to make a beginning. Ever 
since I have been in orders, I have directed my attention to the sub- 
ject, and have spoken to my congregations from time to time, sometimes 
at length, sometimes more incidentally, and always with some degree 
of success. But it is only in my present parish, and recently, that 
I have arrived at anything like a complete accomplishment of my 
wishes. ‘The plan | have adopted is the same pursued by the vicar* of 
the parish I have alluded to. Besides repeated addresses on the subject, 
I trained my Sunday-school children to respond aloud. It is true that 
there are some harsh voices amongst them, and there are some who 
are occasionally too zealous; but they supply a great desideratum— 
viz., a body of voice to support those who are too diffident to like to 
hear their own voices. Most persons, however, after a time, become 
indifferent upon that subject. But my great triumph has been getting 
my singers to join in a body, and in something of a chanting tone. It 
supplies a kind of rude music, it encourages others to raise their voices 
a pitch higher, and it adds a cheerfulness to our worship which makes 
us all feel that it is pleasanter than formerly to be in the house of God ; 
and the feeling that we are not alone in our approaches to the throne 
of grace makes our prayers and praises more hearty and more delight- 
ful. If any other of your correspondents have any questions to ask, 
or any objections to make, I shall be ready to reply. 


I remain, Sir, yours, &c., J. B N. 





Leigh, March 15th, 1836. 


SERVICES IN LENT. 
Sir,—Permit me to call your attention to an absurdity which has 
forced itself into my notice. I happen to reside in a parish where the 


—- ee Se - _ —~-- - — a ———- —- -_— 


* The Rev. Samuel Hey, brother of Hey, of Cambridge, Vicar of Steepleashton, 
Wilts, a man absolutely revered through all that neighbourhood for his primitive and 
apostolical habits, and manners, and appearance, his strict attention to his duty, his 
striking manner of performing his public offices, and his close adherence in his own 
person to old-fashioned church.of-England principles and practices, without any of 
the spirit of party. 
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only regard that the clergyman vouchsafes to the season of Lent, is the 
reading prayers on the morning of Ash Wednesday, and also on Good 
Friday, when a sermon follows them. The church, except on Sun- 
days, and for the performance of parochial duties, remains, as at other 
times, closed. Nevertheless, in each of the Sunday’s sermons, we are 
regularly edified by a string of allusions to “this time of humiliation,’ 
“the season of fasting ordained by the church,” &c., &. Now this 
method of proceeding would, in every-day matters, be deemed farcical ; 
nor do I see why it should gain greater credit when adopted in 
religious observances. Either the keeping Lent is a worthless cere- 
mony, an infringement of Christian liberty, a relic of popery, or else 
an wholesome and salutary discipline ; if the former, let it be wholly 
neglected, or observed just so as to escape ecclesiastical censure ; let it 
be dealt with as I have described; but let it not, while practically 
scorned, be obliquely recommended and extolled; if the latter, he 
surely is not clear of guilt who, through carelessness or sloth, omits to 
give the people committed to his charge every opportunity of benefit- 
ing by it. This kind of conduct, either with regard to Lent, or any 
other fast or festival of the church, must disgust thoughtful men, afford 
an excellent topic for ridicule to the profane, and be passed unheeded 
only by the merest triflers.* H.F. 


EFFECT OF LIBERAL PRINCIPLES PREDICTED. 


My peAR Sir,—The clergy of the present day are not the only ones 
who have foreseen the effects which liberal principles would produce. 
I have just, by chance, hit upon what might almost be called a pro- 
phecy of the excellent Bishop Lancelot Andrews, I found it in Chal- 
mers’ “ Biographical Dictionary ;” but not perhaps where any one of 
your readers would look for it. It is under the article, “ Matthew 
Wren.’ This man may be heard of in the chapel of both Peterhouse 
and Pembroke, Cambridge ; his introduction to Andrews may be 
found in Wilson’s “ Merchant Tailors’ School,” p. 142, and in the 
“ British Critic,” vol. v. (1816) p.390. He became chaplain to An- 
drews; and in the same capacity attended “ baby Charles,” as his 
father, if 1 err not, used to call him, in his unhappy matrimonial 
voyage to Spain, Chalmers says, p. 314—* After his return to Eng- 
land, he was consulted by the Bishops Andrews, Neile, and Laud, as 
to what might be the prince’s sentiments towards the church of Eng- 
land, according to any observations he had been able to make. His 
answer was, ‘1 know my master’s learning is not equal to his father’s, 


a _ 





* “H.F.” is surely not a little hard on his pastor. The duties of Lent are, self- 
examination, repentance, humiliation, mortification, fasting. These are to be 
recommended by the pastor, and practised by the people in private. Prayers on 
Wednesdays and Fridays (in those small parishes where this is not the case through- 
out the year) would surely be desirable. There is a great demand for more 
sermons, but surely the benefit of this holy season cannot be done away by there 
being no more sermons than usual, if thosewhich are preached are appropriate to thie 
season. The desirableness of more must depend on cireumstances.— Eb. 
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yet I know his judgment is very right; and as for his affections in 
the particular you point at—the support of the doctrine and discipline 
of the church—I have more confidence of him than of his father, in 
whom you have seen better than I so much inconstancy in some par- 
ticular cases.”"” Neile and Laud examined him as to his grounds for 
this opinion, which he gave them at large, and, after an hour's discus- 
sion of the subject, Andrews, who had hitherto been silent, said, 
« Well, Doctor, God send you may be a true prophet, concerning 
your master’s inclination, which we are glad to re from you. 
Iam sure I shall be a true prophet. I shall be in my grave, and 
so shall you, my Lord of Durham (Neile), but my Lord of St. David's 
(Laud), and you, Doctor, will live to see the day, that your master 
will be put to it, upon his head and his crown, without he will 
forsake the support of the church.” 

Everybody knows that Laud took precedence of Charles, in being 
“put to it upon his head.” ‘The Bishop of Ely (as our “ Doctor’ 
had then become) had eighteen years in the tower for reflecting upon 
Andrews’ discerning the signs of the times; if he had not employed 
every minute of them in a way which so much exceeds all that, in my 
wildest presumption, [ have ever thought it possible for me to do, that 
I have always been inclined to doubt the fact, did not the writings 
which he contrived to have constantly conveyed to a place of safety 
(in a manner by stealth, Walker, p, 21,) still exist—several of them 
in print and reprint, toshew me that a human being may employ any 
length of time to the honour of God, and the benefit of his creatures, 
under the most adverse circumstances that can be conceived. Second 
only to this is my wonder at seeing him, with a mind as unbroken as 
that of another prisoner—the Prometheus of A‘schylus—reject the 
counsel given him by his nephew, Christopher Wren, almost in the 
words that the tragedian puts into the mouth of Prometheus—“ Adulate 
the liberal that is at present in power,” (Owxre roy kparovvra, 936 But- 
ler, 973 Blomfield,) and this, not as the sarcasm goes in the poet— 
“Make it your constant practice’ (ae). This unconquerable man 
waited till the Protector’s death occasioned bigotry and illiberal prin- 
ciples again to stalk abroad, rather than do one single act of homage 
to him. Yours, FRaNcis Huysue. 


EXPEDIENCY. 


Dear Sir,—I heartily concur in an opinion expressed in your January 
number, (p. 67,) that “it is not very advisable for one periodical 
to consider how another deals with particular books.” But, of course, 
in laying down this rule, you do not mean to prohibit the discussion 
of the opinions or doctrines maintained in periodicals any more than 
you would wish to prevent the consideration of them as they are 
maintained in any other works, 

Without more preface, then, let me offer some remarks on a passage 
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in the last number but one of the “ British Critic,’’ (p. 241,) to the 
effect following :—The reviewer is speaking of a sermon of the late 
Mr. Saunders, from which he quotes this passage — abridged, but not 
garbled, by myself. 

The preache r had been saying, that concessions had been made on 
the ground of expediency, which are working fatally. “ Expediency, 
he proceeds, “ is the watch-word of the many, and also of the few.* * * 
And under this plea of expediency, what evils have not been perpe- 
trated ? — what injustice not committed ? Alas! so it has been ever 
since the day that an unjust judge sat to administer according to the 
law, and condemned the innocent contrary to the law ; and consigned 
the adorable Saviour to the harpy fangs of a lawless and depray ed 
multitude, with this ominous sentence — ‘It is expedient that one man 
should die for the people.’ 

On which the reviewer breaks out —“ So, because the word in this 
text happens to be oupdéper, tt ts expedient—the same word, by the 
way, which is used by our Saviour where he says, ‘it is expedient, 
oupdéper, that I go away,’—Mr. Saunders, misled perhaps by an idle 
annotation, has the preposterous weakness to ‘quote scripture,’ as 
against the doctrine of all expediency, from the pulpit of St. Paul's, 
W hy , he might as well denounce any other principle whatever, 
because the term which expresses it has been prostituted to the pur- 
poses of wicked men; he might as well make our Lord, as Caiaplias, 
the author, or advocate, of the tenet which he abominates from the 
expressions of the New 'Testament.”’ 

I will confess that this criticism, proposed in this tone of confidence, 
struck me with much amazement ; and, as the general subject involved 
is one of no small interest or importance, | am anxious to give it a chance 
of fair discussion in your pages, if any considerable doubts shall be 
supposed to hang over it. 1 will endeavour c: wefully to abstain from 
the politics of the question, and look only to the point of sound appre- 
hension of scripture. 

Does the reviewer, then, in the above passage, mean to contend 
that, because our Lord has used the word cupdépee to the effect 
described, no argument can, therefore, be derived from any other use 
of this same word in scripture? Such notion, followed out, would go 
the length of virtually maintaining that doctrines must depend more 
on the use of special words than upon context and connexions of 
thought. ‘The bias of the speaker's mind, the evident or the presum- 
able intention, with which he uses such or such words, becomes, in 
such a view, of no consideration or importance whatsoever. Our 
Lord has used a certain word, and Caiaphas is represe nted as having 
used the same ; therefore, seeing our Lord has used it in a good sense, 
no inference can lie from any sense in which a wicked man has prosti- 
tuted the same term. 

I should be extremely sorry to misrepresent any writer ; but if I do 
not so in deducing this consequence from the reviewer's proposition, 
that proposition will at once be felt to be a startling one. 

The fairest way of bringing the matter to an issue, without any 
appearance of unworthy cavil, will be, to take three several places o! 
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degree in which the word ovpdépe is used in the New Testament, 
(three being quite sufficient,) and then to estimate the power of each 
to yield us any inference at all. Of such three places, two, of course, 
ure fixed already. 
1. ’Eyo riv adPaav Néiyw ipiv, cupping dpiv wa iyo awihOw. ‘Eadv yap 
per) atreXOw, 6 MapaxXnrog ob« iXetoerat.—John, xvi. 7. 


, ’ 


. Tdvrad pou tEeorwy, add’ ob ravra cupdipe.—l Cor. vi. 12 


to 


a 
~ ’ 


. Ypsic ode otdare oddivs odd? CradoyilecOe, bre couppipee rpiv, iva tig 
avOpwrog aro0avyn wrip rot Aaov.—John, xi. 49. 

I quote the fewest possible words, and omit the English versions, for 
brevity’s sake. The same Greek word is rendered by expedient in all 
three, and that is enough. 

Now, without going the length of “ quoting scripture as against the 
doctrine of all expediency,’ is there not a doctrinal (or, at the least, an 
axiomatic ?) inference to be derived iawfully from every one of these 
three places? Not, however, from the words ovpoépee or expedient, but 
from the sentiment conveyed, and the apparent anemus of the speaker. The 
word, thus influenced, appears to pass through three several gradations. 
In our Lorp’s own use of it, its force extends to beneficial. A doctrinal 
inference results, that Christ’s departure to his Father was for our great 
positive good. ‘The speaker’s tone is altogether that of tenderness and 
of affectionate sincerity and earnestness, and leaves no doubt as to the 
drift of his assertion. St. Paul’s employment of the same word does 
not reach so high a sense as this, but may be taken at advisable. Here 
also the intention of the writer is obviously in accordance with 
Christian integrity ; and may we not, with full propriety, deduce from 
what he says a general rule for circumspect employment of our 
Christian liberty ? 

But what is Caiaphas’s mind in his recorded use of still the same 
word? Certainly the thing ke counsels is neither beneficial nor advis- 
able in the same sense with that of Christ or his apostle ; but something 
answering, as nearly as possible, to expedient, in the modern sense (as it 
may be called) of that abused word. Had the reviewer taken up a 
different position, and, standing on the ground that Caiaphas “ spake 
not of himself,’ shewn only any plausible reason for refusing the 
common interpretation—viz., that this unconscious prophecy of the 
high priest was uttered, guatenus himself, purely on grounds of worldly 
policy—there might have been some colour for his sharp rebuke of 
Mr. Saunders. But as he has not done this, nor can that common 
acceptation of the words be easily set aside, I more than doubt the 
justice of his authoritative criticism, and must take leave to think that 
we may draw correctly from those words —— I will not say a doctrinal, 
but, at the least, an axiomatic inference (deserving to be settled as a 
principle within our minds), that it is highly perilous to sanction, even 
thus far, a tone of principle and conduct so very near to doing evil 
that good may come.’’ Here is a bold, bad man persuading others 
to the condemnation of an innocent person, under that false pretence 
which bold, bad men will never want—the good of the majority. 
This conduct is recorded in the Scriptures “ written for our learning.” 
The end of such dishonest counsel is recorded also. It is not to the 
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purpose to contend that from that counsel has resulted actually the 
greatest benefit ever bestowed on man. That mode of arguing, 
pursued to its inevitable consequences, would claim our approbation for 
this very Caiaphas—nay, even for Judas Iscariot. If Caiaphas here 
spoke, then, upon principles of a mere worldly policy, did he, or did 
he not, enforce a doctrine equivalent to modern expediency? And if 
he did, wherein is it a culpable thing for any earnest Christian minister 
to point to his example and the fruits of it, as holding out a solemn 
warning of the unsoundness of that worldly no-principle which he 
commended? And why should we zoé lift up the voice of admonition 
against the dangers consequent on any “ other principle whatever,” of 
which the operation is displayed to us, in scripture, in a like manner, 
as capable of such an easy “ prostitution to the purposes of wicked 
men?’’ I do not see how this is “quoting scripture, as against the 
doctrine of all expediency ?” And what did Mr. Saunders do more ? 
I ask this question, Sir, with much earnestness, because (to own the 
truth) the reviewer in question appears to me to have assumed a tone, 
not only not excusable as respects Mr. Saunders, but highly calculated 
to discourage —not to say mislead—-more inexperienced and modest 
brethren in the clerical office. If it were known to be the inclination 
of the day to yield too little honour to expediency as a rule of conduct, 
either in public or in private life, his sensitive concern for its authority 
and prevalence might be less wondered at; but, as things are, it does 
not appear to me quite becoming to vent censures, with such surpassing 
scornfulness as in the present instance, upon such ill-considered and 
untenable foundation. I am, dear Sir, yours truly, R. B. 


ROMAN -CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. Knrror,—lI wish to offer one or two observations regarding the 
Romish controversy, It seems to me, that if we once prove the wdo/- 
atry of that church, we go tolerably far to knock the whole system on 
the head. Now lam prepared to prove, in a very few words, the 
idolatry of that church, out of the mouth of her living head and high 
priest, Pope Gregory XVL., who, in his “ Encyclical Letter to the 
Romish Hierarchy,” says—“ We will implore, in humble prayer, trou 
Peter, prince of the apostles, and from his fellow apostle, Paul, that 
you may all stand as a wall.” If this be not as direct worship of the 
creature, forbidden in the last chapter of the New Testament, as ever 
was uttered, then I defy any man to shew what is. This Encyclical 
Letter is to be found translated in the “ Protestant Journal’ of Feb., 
[833 ; it is also to be found in the “ Roman-catholic Laity’s Direc- 
tory” for the same year. With regard to the Pope being antichrist, 
that is quite a distinct question, Jt by no means follows that because 
idolatry and superstition are mixed up with the Christianity of the 
Romish church, that therefore the Romish church or the popedom is 
antichrist. That the popedom is not antichrist, is, in my humble 
opinion, most satisfactorily proved by Mr, Faber, in his “ Sacred 
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Calendar of Prophecy,” who, I think, likewise proves very conclu- 
sively that it ¢s the man of sin foretold in the Second Kpistle to the 
Thessalonians; and to this learned work I take the liberty of referring 
your readers. A Layman,* 


A 


BOSSUET’S EXPOSITION. 


Sir,—lI state on the authority of a letter now lying before me, from 
a priest of the church of Rome, that it is the determination of himself 
and his brethren to use every means in their power of “ opposing and 
subverting” our * law establishment.” ‘This ingenuous avowal only 
comes in aid of every protestant’s observation and experience. And 
a due sense of our responsibility ought surely to lead to the inquiry— 
What course should be pursued in order to counteract the efforts of 
these vigilant and unscrupulous adversaries of the sacred cause which 
we are solemnly pledged to uphold? Now my humble suggestion is, 
that some able polemic should draw up a popular examination of the 
tenets advanced in Bossuet’s “ Exposition of the Doctrine of the Ca- 
tholic Church.” I specify this work because it is recommended by 
Dr. Murray, in his “ Address to Protestants,” as containing an ac- 
credited statement of the real differences, in matters of faith, between 
the reformed churches and his own, I am convinced that a manual, 
such as 1 recommend, would be found serviceable as an antidote 
against the subtle poison of popery ; and, if written with plainness and 
perspicuity, so as to be generally intelligible, with such an union of 
temperance and firmness as to speak the truth in love, and so com- 
prehensively as to embrace every material point in the argument, 
would easily supersede the many ill-digested and obsolete publica- 
tions which are at present circulated under the sanction of high au- 
thority. By giving monthly as much space to this important discus- 
sion as you have often devoted to the learned lucubrations of Mr. 
Huyshe, my object would soon be attained; for 1 conceive that the 
refutation might be compressed into as narrow a compass as the Bishop 
of Meaux’s Treatise. 

I throw out this suggestion as one means amongst many of meeting 
the question on tangible grounds; but write anonymously, that I may 
thus escape the personal charge of presumption in putting myself for- 
ward as the adviser of my clerical brethren. Admitting, as we all 
must needs admit, that, as men of honour and common sense, we can 
no longer blink the question whether popery is or is not on the ad- 
vance in this country ; and then calling to mind the tenour of our Or- 
dination vows, that we will use all faithful diligence to banish and 
drive away such doctrines as we believe in our consciences to be con- 
trary to God’s word, can we remain lukewarm and indifferent to 
the spread of this most pestilent heresy, alike destructive of civil and 
religious liberty, and perilous to the eternal interests of all who are 


— 








** The excellent writer is of course aware that the Romanists, when taxed on this 


Pa os profess that they only implore the saints to offer prayers to God for 
iem.—Ep, 
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instrumental to its aggrandizement? Truth is too high and holy a 
matter to be compromised by worldly policy. 
Relying upon your hearty co-operation in the spirit of this com- 
munication, which I place entirely at your disposal, 
I am, Sir, very faithfully yours, Cuericus. 


MR. STANLEY AND DENS’S THEOLOGY. 


Sir,—I feel much obliged to a correspondent in your last number, 
signing himself “ T. E.,” for turning the attention of your readers to 
@ supposed erroneous statement made by me in a note (p. 12) ofa 
pamphlet entitled “ A few Observations on Religion and Education 
in Ireland,’ as it enables me to state my authority for asserting, that 
the approbation of the work mentioned in Coyne’s Dedic: ation was 
limited, by his own confession, to the eighth volume. 

In page 6 ofa list of books published by him, “ Dens’s complete 
Body of Theology” is advertised as just published in eight volumes. 
« This additional volume,” it is stated, being “ now for the first time 
annexed to the present edition,” &¢. &c.; which “supplementary 
matter” —viz., that in this eighth volume—has been added with the 
sanction and approbation of his Grace the most Rev. Dr. Murray.” 

I beg leave further to add, that, when at Dublin, to prevent any 
mistake on this point, I called at Mr. Coyne’s shop, and was there 
informed that it was to this limited approbation of the eighth volume, 
and that only, that the sentence “ ejus cum approbatione” referred. 

In your Magazine for September, 1835, p. 329, the question was 
put, “ What és to be said for the disgrac eful suppression of the dedi- 
cation to Dens’s Theology in the copies sold to Mr. M‘Ghee ?” ‘That 
no delay might take place in a reply, a letter was inserted in the 
Globe, Sept. 15th, stating, on the authority of Mr. Timms, the great 
Orange bookseller of Dublin, who himself sent the fifty copies to 
England in which the dedication was omitted, that the story of this 
asserted disgraceful suppression was wholly ‘and entirely false. In 
the same letter, the subject of “the limited approbation” of Dr. 
Murray was also discussed, and an explanation given similar in sub- 
stance to the above.—I remain, your obedient servant, 

EDWARD STANLEY.* 








* With every possible deference to Mr. Stanley, it must be observed, that Mr. 
Coyne expressly dedicates the second edition of Dens to Dr. Murray, as undertaken 
with his approbation, (See the dedication in the last number.) Surely it is not open 
to Mr. Coyne now to say, that he meant something else than that which he said. Mr- 
Coyne’s situation is evidently an awkward one, and no one can wish to press hard 
on him; but the facts cannot be changed, and every one will judge of them for 
himself. With respect to the correspondence i in the Globe in September last, it is so 
impossible for any but those who take it in to refer to it without a large sacrifice of 
time, that it is to be regretted that Mr. Stanley did not state to what Mr. Timms’s 
declaration went. The fact that the dedication was cut out of many copies is certain. 
The writer was desired to procure a copy for a friend, which was without the dedica- 
tion; and the fact that there was such a dedication was not known at the first meet- 
ing at Exeter Hall, if the writer's recollection serves him. Certainly it was not known 
when the subject was first stirred, and its discovery made a great sensation. —Eb. 
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The Life and Character of John Howe. By Henry Rogers. London: 
W. Ball. 1836. 8vo. 


Joun Hows is one of those beautiful examples of a Christian temper, 
united with great but evenly-balanced powers, that, scanty as the 
materials for this life are, they can never be read without deep inter- 
est. Mr. Rogers has made as much of these scanty materials as pro- 
bably could be made, in this handsome volume, and has added to them 
some very interesting letters of Howe to Baxter. He pledges himself, 
at the commencement, not to write such a life in a sectarian spirit, 
and has redeemed his pledge very fairly, with the exception of a few 
hard words, such as ferocious bigotry, &e. &e. There is a passage 
too of two or three pages, very early in the book, against Laud, which 
recites the regular common-place parrot-stuff about dreams and cere- 
monies, and convicts Mr. Rogers, beyond all question, of speaking of 
a man not one word of whose writings he has ever read. Let 
Mr. Rogers read Laud’s conference with Fisher. He has displayed 
powers and feelings which will enable him to appreciate that great 
book, and will prevent his again indulging in these common-place re- 
marks against Laud. 

It is a very remarkable thing that a man like Howe, with a mind 
alive and open to everything else in the Gospel, seems to have utterly 
forgotten that wnity is ever recommended there to the disciples of Him 
who gave it. In all his reasonings he is gentle, kind, and reasonable 
enough, on the supposition, (1) that all men were like himself in 
bearing and temper, and (2) that unity is of no sort of value. The 
judging one form of worship better than another seems to be 
quite ground enough, in his eyes, for separation. Nay, he expressly 
holds that one man’s having a ¢éaste or gust for extempore prayer, 
and another for composed forms, at once accounts for, and justifies, 
their forming and continuing in different bodies. After the toleration 
act was passed,—i, e., when conscience could not be said to be foreed— 
Howe, who over and over again says that the differences were small, 
and who occasionally conformed, ought to have considered the evils of 
separation. He had practical proofs of them at once from the furious 
and outrageous quarrels which shook the nonconformists to pieces the 
moment that their outward bond of joint resistance to the coercive 
laws was removed. 





An Historical and Descriptive Account of China. By Hugh Murray, 
Ksq., and others, (in three vols.) Vol. 1. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd. 1836, (Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. 18.) 


Tere are few parts of the world about which one is more anxious 
than China, an empire the civilization of which is of such remote 
antiquity, and which has never gone beyond the point which it 
reached ages ago—an empire which jealously excludes strangers, and 
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yet which admitted Christian missionaries, and where, under some 
form or other, probably a very degraded one, Christianity exists. But 
the works on China are very costly or very repulsive from their length. 
The present, the various parts of which are done by gentlemen of 
eminence in the several departments, promises to be neither so short 
as to be superficial, nor so long as to be tedious. From the first 
volume one gets a better idea of the face and nature of the country 
than from any preceding one. There is a very good sketch of the 
history of China, and a very clear account of the introduction of the 
missionaries into China; and their history is brought down to 1736. 
In the succeeding volumes it is to be hoped that it will be continued, 
and perhaps some more exact account given of their mode of teaching, 
and the degree of purity in which they delivered the doctrines of the 


Gospel. 


Index Librorum Prohibitorum a Sixto V. Papa, confectus et publicatus : 
at verd a Successoribus a in Sede Romana suppressus. Edente 
Josepho Mendham, A.M. Londini: apud Jac. Duncan, 1835. 
4to. 


Every suppressed work is an article of curiosity: but the one here 
reprinted and republished is likewise an article of value and im- 
portance. It is no common production : it proceeds from the pen of 
a supposed head of Christendom, and he none of the least strongly 
marked in the succession of papal sovereigns. It is, in one word, an 
index of prohibited books, by Sixtus V., and partaking of all the 
vigour and eccentricity which characterize the author. But the great 
peculiarity of it is, its suppression, which has been so nearly complete, 
that the very knowledge that such a book ever existed is but faintly 
and imperfectly discoverable, even in the works of such writers as 
have made similar productions the object of their peculiar search and 
consideration. The contents of the work sufficiently divulge the cause. 
The criticisms, particularly the rules, are so bold and independent, 
and the prescription or censure of some of the works of Romish 
authors themselves, and especially of Robert Bellarmine, were at the 
time so offensive to individuals in authority, that little wonder need be 
excited by the desire and determination to suppress it, or by the 
execution of the design, as far as it was executed, when the accept- 
able decease of the author afforded the opportunity. He had suf- 
fered this kind of literary execution before, in the well-known sup- 
pression of his immaculate vulgate, and in the less certain suppression 
of his Italian Bible. His Index came in the third place to share 
the same fate. But these, and many other circumstances relative to 
the interesting document now preserved from destruction, must be 
sought in the proper place in Mr, Mendham’s Literary Policy of the 
Church of Rome, where an account, more extended than is anywhere 
else extant, of the Papal Indexes is to be found; and likewise in the 
preface to the present republication. The work, as nearly as could be 
effected by modern type, is a fac simile of the original, even to the 
typographical errors, and the execution is highly creditable to the 
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rinter. The artifice employed by the next pontifical editor of an 
index, Clement VIII., to impress upon the reader the persuasion, that 
Sixtus had completed no index, is made as clear as day, both by the 
title and the prefatory matter of his own; and the whole case fur- 
nishes a consolatory proof to protestants, that accusations of variations 
against them do not come with the best grace, even from the heads of 
the Roman church, It should likewise be borne in mind, that indexes 
from the highest authority in that church are a criterion, and a kind 
of manifesto, of the doctrine, held as well as repudiated, by the rulers 
of Italian catholicity at the time. That doctrinal changes in that 
community are not impossible, these very indexes proclaim. One is 
glad to observe, that a curiosity is active and in progress respecting 
such documents as the present; for if we are to defend ourselves 
effectually against assailants, it must be chiefly by documentary 
evidence. 


A Conspectus of the Hampden Case. By the Rev. John Miller, M,A., 
late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 
1836, 


Tuis pamphlet is one of no common importance. Mr. Miller's judg- 
ment on any matter, and more especially on a matter of such vital 
interest as this, will be looked to, by every one who knows his name, 
with great anxiety, as the judgment of one of whose powers of judging, 
whose integrity, whose calmness, and whose wisdom it is not easy to 
speak in the terms which they deserve. He tells us that it is his 
deliberate opinion that what has been done by the residents at Oxford 
has been rightly done—that it ought to haye been done—that the 
occasion is one which has not been equalled, in importance to the 
church, by anything since the days of James I.; and that in cases 
like this the church, in this eventful crisis, must speak. This plain 
and bold line of conduct, from one who cannot be accused of passion 
or of prejudice, will surprise some and irritate others—the concilia- 
tors and conceders ; but it will encourage many who want encourage- 
ment to come forward and do their duty. Thanks for doing his duty 
Mr, Miller does not require, but thanks are eminently due to him 
for thus coming forth from his quiet retirement, and exposing himself 
to obloquy, and they can be offered most effectually by carefull 
weighing and diligently spreading the sentiments conveyed in his 
pamphlet. | 





Life of Archbishop Laud. By Rev. C. W. Le Bas. (Theological 
Library, Vol. XIII.) Rivingtons. 1836, 12mo. 


THesg are times when a Life of Archbishop Laud must possess the 
very deepest interest, and when very many will be truly grateful to 
Mr. Le Bas for having set before them the prominent events of that 
great prelate’s life, and the leading features of his character, with so 
much clearness and within so short a compass. They who dislike Laud 
will not, at all events, be able to coapliin of Mr. Le Bas’s having 
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overlooked his faults. He has stated them most fully, freely, and 
impartially. This course is probably the best, though the reviewer, 
as an honest admirer of Laud, would be inclined to defend him on 
several points. His was a situation of tremendous difficulty, and he 
had an unrelenting and most savage enemy to contend with,—un- 
scrupulous, active, thirsty for power, thirsty for blood, and never satis- 
fied till it had drunk deep at both fountains. This, indeed, Mr. Le 
Bas has stated, and his book is written with a power and in a spirit 
which must do good, even in these days. 





The Works of W. Cowper, Esq.; with a Life, by R. Southey, Esq. 
(Vol. III.) London: Baldwin and Cradock. 1836. 12mo. 


Tis very valuable and interesting life is now brought to a‘close. It 
is a life which one never reads without deep interest and deep pain ; 
and it is almost superfluous to say that it has never been told with so 
much feeling as by Mr. Southey. He has incorporated the extraor- 
dinary letters to Mr. Teedon, published by Messrs. Gauntlett, and 
noticed in this Magazine, as a more fearfui expression of cureless 
misery than can elsewhere be found. 

It is to use a common phrase, but it is the simple truth, that warm 
thanks are due to Mr. Southey, for the service which he has thus 
rendered to English literature. 





An Introduction to writing Hebrew, containing Exercises for Transla- 

, tion; with an Hebrew-English Lexicon, from the German; with Re- 
Jerences to Stuart's and Lee's Grammars, Oxford: Talboys., 1836, 
Svo. 


Ir is very satisfactory to see so many working books for studying 
Hebrew. It is superfluous to point out the use of translation into the 
language we are learning, or the great convenience of being provided 
with exercises regularly arranged to practise the learners in all parts 
of grammar, which is the case with the present publication. By 
containing a short English-Hebrew Lexicon, it enables the learner 
to go to work with no other book besides a grammar. 





Select Prose Works of Milton. Vols. I. and II, With a Preliminary 
Discourse, and Notes, by J. A. St. John. London: Hatchards. 
1836. 

Tais is a very nicely printed and judicious selection of the prose 

works of Milton, as one of a regular series of the prose works of all our 

great writers—no small undertaking. It is, however, one from which 
the public will profit in many ways. A cheap selection from the 
prose works of our early writers certainly cannot be read without 
great improvement. The book, however, would be far more valuable 
without Mr. St. John’s discourses. They are written in a sort of 
would-be poetic style; and are violent to the last degree. Milton 
was quite perfect, it seems! His treatise on divorce is entirely right, 
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and its doctrine just! The puritans were the most perfect Christians 
we can ever expect to see on earth! All this, with sundry declama- 
tions about freedom and oppression, only let the reader into the Fro 
found secret that Milton was a great man, and that Mr. St. John 
admires him, and agrees in his principles, right or wrong. What does 
one want with this? What does one learn from it? A just and dis- 
criminating criticism of a great author, from one qualified to give it, 
is a delightful companion to his works. But this fashion of letting no 
great man’s works appear without a preface and criticism, of what- 


ever kind, is really a very idle one. The whole value of the criticism 
depends on its quality. 





The Scriptural Catechism, for the Use of Sunday Schools. By R. Or- 
ford, Esq. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 


Mr. Orrorp is evidently a very serious, zealous, and active Christian, 
deeply interested in improving the young people in his neighbourhood. 
In this book he has brought together, from many valuable writers, a 
great deal of good and useful instruction, and elder children might 
profit by much of it. For younger ones it would perhaps be too long. 
Here and there, too, a little clearness is required, as, for instance, on 
baptism. 


A Tour round Ireland in 1835, By John Barrow, jun., Esq. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1836. 8vo. 


Mr. Barrow’s former tours to Ireland and to the north of Europe 
were so agreeably written, and so full of pleasant and sensible obser- 
vation, that they will secure a ready and anxious perusal for this 
volume, which contains a great deal of lively description and amusing 
anecdote, with some of the most truly graphic sketches which any 
book has for a long time exhibited. The account of Achill, with the 
long letter in the appendix, is full of interest. 





Random Recollections of the House of Lords, from 1830 to 1836. 
Small 8vo. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tuts most impertinent and, in design, mischievous volume would not 
fall properly within the scope of notice in this Magazine, did it not 
affect to include “ personal sketches of the leading members’’ of the 
illustrious assembly to which it does such gross injustice, and, among 
them, to several of the members of the episcopal bench. The follow- 
ing samples will pretty sufficiently prove the title of these “ Recol- 
lections’’ to the epithet of random :— 


1. The Archbishop of Dublin’s “ hair is dark, and he generally 
has a profusion of it.’’ [It was flaxen, and rather remarkably scanty. ] 
“ He has entered his sixty-second year, but most persons would con. 
clude, from his general appearance, that he was at least seven or eight 
years younger ;” (p. 382;) and they would conclude rightly. ‘The 
Archbishop is of the same academical standing with Sir Robert Peel, 

Vou. 1X.—May, 1836. 37 
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who was born February 5th, 1788. His Grace is probably forty- 
ight. 

2. The Bishop of Exeter (per contra) “ is in the meridian of life, 
being only about his forty-fifth year.” (p. 383.) Dr. Philpotts took 
his M.A. April 18th, 1798. 

3. Of the Archbishop of Canterbury, this writer is pleased to say 
(p. 378,) that “ his undiminished zeal in favour of the hierarchy insures 
his regular attendance in the house, (on all questions relating to the 
church,) although the weight of eighty-one years presses upon him.” The 
Archbishop took his M.A. degree July 11th, 1791. ‘The general age 
of taking such degree is twenty-four or twenty-five. 


It is true, these absurdities are, in themselves, of small consequence ; 
but nothing can be worse than the whole tone of this flippant and 
worthless volume. Instead of un-taxing newspapers, it would be far 
better to have all such “ knowledge’’ well taxed. 


The Life of John Jebb, D, D. Bishop of Limerick, with a Selection of 
his Letters. By the Rey. Charles Forster, B.D. In 2 vols. London: 
Duncan and Cochrane. 1836. 


Bisnor Jepe’s character is too deeply venerated, and Mr. Forster too 
highly esteemed, for any recommendation of this book to be needed. 
It sets before us the private history of ove whose public character for 
piety, learning, and ability, has long been known; and, in doing so, 
presents a picture of the life of a Christian scholar and student, the calm 
peace of which is in delightful contrast with the present busy and dis. 
tracting condition of things. As a relation and a friend, Bishop Jebb 
here shines as brightly as he does as a scholar; and what is yet more 
valuable, they who had not the privilege ofseeing Bishop Jebb after his 
illness, will learn from Mr. Forster's accurate and most interesting ac- 
count, how a Christian could suffer, and turn his suffering into a bless- 
ing to himself and others. The whole of the biography is written in a 
spirit of good feeling and good taste, which do the highest honour to 
Mr. Forster ; of whom no one can justly make any other complaint, 
than that he is too kind to those whom he favours with his esteem. 
The second volume contains a selection of Bishop Jebb’s letters, not 
only exhibiting his character in the most delightful view, but giving his 
opinions on many subjects of great importance. This volume is in- 
deed one of real value; as everything which Bishop Jebb said on a 
subject, of either religion or literature, was said only on reflexion and 
study ; and the deliberate opinions of such a man deserve to be well 
weighed by others. He would have been the first to wish that they 
should be subjected to the fullest examination and investigation. His 
letter on Mr. Miller's Bampton Lectures is, in this view, one of very 
deep interest, The reviewer's impression, at the moment, is, that 
Mr. Miller's view can be successfully maintained against the bishop's 
objections; which, nevertheless, deserve full consideration, The 
letter in which they are contained is one of the most striking proofs of 
the power of mind of the writer, considering the brief space in which it 
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was written, and the fulness and vigour of thought displayed. If it 
induces more persons to read the admirable work which it criticises, 
the bishop himself would have heartily rejoiced. 





Private Prayers. Compiled by the Rev, W. F. Hook, M.A., Vicar 


of Trinity Parish, Coventry, &c. London: Rivingtons, 12mo. 
1836. 


Mr. Hook observes in his preface, that these prayers are chiefly de- 
rived from ancient sourees, and follow very much the order adopted 
in our Liturgy—confession, the Lord’s prayer, praises, intercession, 
thanksgiving, and benediction. They certainly breathe the spirit of 
ancient piety, and bear about them signs, which cannot be mistaken, 
of their connexion with primitive times. On this account, — which 
hearty thanks are offered to the excellent compiler,) andon the ground 
of their real excellence and soundness, they are heartily commended 
to general use, with the remark, that they who use them should try 
the experiment of using them for a considerable time before they de- 
cide on their merit. 

Here and there is an expression which, however sanctioned, 
the reviewer would like to see changed, because the mind is sadly 
given to wander; and therefore, all which ¢an excite the imagination 
should be avoided in prayer: as, for example, the epithets, the many- 
winged cherubim, and the six-winged seraphim. 





The Manner of Prayer. By W. Walford, late Tutor in the Academy 
at Homerton. London: Jackson and Walford. 12mo. 1836. 


Tuis is a melancholy book. The author speaks of a desolating affiie- 
tion, to which he has been exposed, and of the near approach of his 
own dissolution. Under these circumstances, it is most natural, indeed, 
to find that prayer should oceupy his thoughts; but, in a general 
inquiry into the best mode of discharging this solemn duty, entered on 
under such circumstances, who would have expected that they should 
so little have softened the author’s feelings, that in p. 8 of the intro- 
duction there should not only be an attack on the book of Common 
Prayer, brought in by sheer violence, but that the author should at 
once, in violation of all charity and decency, first re his surprise 
that clergy should give their “unfeigned assent and consent’ to the 
book, and then declare, that when they have got over this “apparently 
insurmountable barrier,” it is very natural that they should fequeditly 
extol it? Thus he at once insinuates a doubt whether they can be 
sincere; and then again insinuates, that their praise of it is simply 
because they have swallowed this camel, and then wish to make the 
best case for themselves that they can. ‘There is then in the body of 
the work a very long passage in a still worse temper, (from p. 166— 
193.) Thus, in pp. 188—189, it is insinuated, that parliament, and 
parliament alone, can alter the Liturgy; and that dissenters would 
never admit such authority, as the persons composing the legislature 
are not fit for the purpose. If Mr. Walford has written this in sin- 
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cerity, he is only one among the thousand instances of writers, who 
take upon them to censure our church, in the most profound ignorance 
of all which concerns her. Every one who does know anything of 
the matter is aware, that all which parliament has to do with the 
matter is, that after the proper church authority has effected whatever 
revision and alteration is proper, the King, and the two branches of 
legislature, give the force of law to what has been so effected. They do 
not interfere in effecting it; and Mr. Walford may be assured (if he 
really does not know it already,) that no true ce hurchman could dream 
of allowing anything of the kind. It is curious to find papists and 
dissenters always combining now. The reproach, that ours is a par- 
liamentary church, is a favourite one of both; yet both know, or 
might know, that ‘this is a mere invidious mode of stating that ‘the 
church and state are connected. What power supports and ke ‘eps up 
the Roman-catholic church in France, at this time, but the state ? 
Let Louis Philippe now persuade his deputies that some form of 
protestantism is better than popery; and probably the papists in 
rance will understand that theirs is now just as much a parliamentary 
religion as ours; and if Louis XNTV. had settled the same point a cen- 
tury and a-half ago, they would then have found, when he turned 
them out of their churches, that, whatever their rights might be, they 
were maintained in their possession of those rights by the secular arm, 
and not by their own. ‘To return to Mr. Walford, and his spite to the 
book of Common Prayer, It does not, he says, secure uniformity, for he 
has known clergy of every shade of opinion, from ultra-calvinism down 
to the lowest unitarianism, (as to the latter, Mr. W. must know that 
dishonest men cannot be kept out of any body, but that no honest 
unitarian could possibly remain in the church,) to say nothing of the 
numbers of open/y irreligious, profane, and intemperate, &e. &c. As 
the morality of certain ministers has nothing whatever to do with 
uniformity, these revilings are only a means for Mr. Walford to dis- 
charge some of his bile against the chure h of England. ‘The reason 
for it appears at pp. 172175 5, and turns out to be the exclusiveness of 
the episcopal communion, ead that « piscopal clergy will not exchange 
pulpits, &c, &e. with dissenters, This is (happily) a stumbling-bloe ; 
which never can be removed (not as Mr. Walford may think, o 

chuses to think, from the established church of England only, but) 
from any episcopal church, and is doubtless the reason why the sects 
in America hate the episcopalians almost as much as they do here. 
All this is very much in the course of things, and is not worth dis- 
puting about; but to find such things dwelling on the mind of a man 
descending to the grave, and dictating to him such uncharitable sen- 
timents, is a sad proof ofthe bitterness of sectarian prejudice, . 


The Doctrine of Atonement and Sacrifice, Nc. By J. Whitley, 1). D, 
of Trinity College, Dublin. London: Dunean. 18386. Svo. 
Tuts book is, in the main, an exposition of the anti-forensic scheme. 
Dr. Whitley says, very truly, that it is a very partial and erroneous 
view, to look at sins as merely transgressions ofa given law—separate 
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and distinct acts, for which the offender must compensate, aut per se 

aut per alium—and to overlook sin as a ruling and reigning evil in our 

nature, antecedent/y to all law. He then charges writers on the atone- 

ment, and in no measured terms, with holding only the erroneous 

view; nay, with thinking that sin is very much the transgression of 
the moral part of the Jewish law; and instead of looking to outward 

sacrifice, as the substance by which they were to explain the shadow, 

(the Jewish sacrifices,) taking these sacrifices, which were compen- 

sations for particular offences against the law, as the models of our 

Lord’s sacrifice. Thus, they represent it as offered in order to re- 

concile God to man, when offended by the transgression of his law ; 

whereas, it was offered, according to Dr. Whitley, only to reconcile man 

to God, to overcome this evil principle of sin, reigning in his nature, and 
to introduce a new and living principle of righteousness. ‘That prin- 

ciple can only be introduced—the evil principle in our nature can only 

he overcome—by the Holy Spirit's coming to dwell in our hearts, the 

disease being wholly past our cure. This great benefit it is, which, 
according to Dr. Whitley, has been wrought for us by the sacrifice of 
our Lord on the cross. In short, it was offered, not to make atone- 

ment for actual transgressions, but to overcome the evil which led to 
them, Not justification, but sanctification, was the object. It is with 

great regret, that one witnesses these partial views of the truth, offered 
under the appearance of putting down others charged with this very 
fault of being partial.* Beyond all question, Dr. Whitley has stated 

(and often with great force and justice, in his exposition of Seripture) 
inost truly, that sanctification of an eviland corrupt nature was a great 
object of the atonement; but it is not true that it was the sole object. 
They, and they only, who look at it as at once a release from the 
penalty and the power of sin, conceive of it adequately, or comprehend 
the Scripture view of it. ‘True it is, that, by one large and active 
party, Justification alone is looked at, and sanctification, as an object of 
the atonement, set aside, almost or entirely. But these errors are not 
to be charged on the Christian world at large, nor on many of our 
great writers on the atonement. ‘The fundamental misfortune in this 
book seems to be, that it has arisen out of an apologetic view. Dr. 
Whitley’s favourite notion is, the restoration of the Kastern church, 

This was the great theme, at least, the final view, of his former 
work; and, at page 382 of this volume, he starts off to his favour- 
ite subject. Looking, then, to the conversion of infidels to the faith, 
he seems to have studied the Mahometan objections to Christianity 
(see p. 6, note) on the ground of vicarious atonement, the innocent 
punished for the guilty, &c. &c. ‘These objections he sets himself to 
remove, by certain deeper views of sin, repentance, &c., for which he 
thinks writers on the atonement have substituted certain other “ false 
and frivolous notions.” 


* This is strikingly shown in pp. 101—103, where Dr. W. says, “ that in looking 
to sacrifice, an equivalent to justice is the only thing looked at by most writers ; 
while its efficacy to cleanse the sinner from his sin, to purify the unclean, &c.-is over- 
looked.” Be itso. Then, to compensate for this, Dr. W. wholly overlooks its 
character as an equivalent. 
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Taking up the argument, then, where Magee leaves it off, (see sum- 
mary, pp. 3—6,) and taking the positive analogy which Butler sug- 
gests, instead of sweeping away the infidel objection by the destructive 
force of Butler's great argument, he sets himself to destroy the objec- 
tion, by destroying, as it appears to the writer, one main view of the 
orthodox doctrine of atonement. The apologetic character of Dr. 
Whitley's speculations appears, as at the beginning, so at the end. 
(See p. 355.) Views of the Gospel, more intelligible, more attractive, 
more in unison with every man’s reason and sense of things, are to be 
put forward, being solid and sober sense, experimental and incon- 
testable verities, and practical realities, that speak for themselves, 

(p. 357,) to be rested on “ broad and obvious fact.” (p. 360.) This 
leads to such statements as that, (comp. p. a the suitableness of 
temptation for our blessed Lord could not be in the way of satisfying 
the law (p. 368); that “sufferings merely in themselves cou/d never 
take away our sins.”’ (p. 369.) Insumming up the argument in the 
Epistle to the Romans, (p. 376, &c.) accordingly, having shewn the 
world to be all under sin, Dr. W. does not go on to argue that therefore 
all must be justified by the atonement which God has provided, but 
(p. 378) goes off to the moral miracles which are wrought by the 
Gospel, which, as in early ages, must be the answer to the candid 
inquiries, and honest doubts, of those who now question the truth and 
virtue of Christ’s atonement, and who are now hesitating to admit the 
benefit or the necessity of his death and sacrifice. ‘These are the 
evidence, the proofs, of the grace and benefit of the atonement. But 
what, meanwhile, has become of that atonement itself, faith, simple 
faith, in which, as revealed in Scripture, and taught by the church, a 
stumbling-block to Jew, and Joolishness to Greek, is found, when re- 
ceived by the C hristian, who is baptized into this faith, to be the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth?’ The doc- 
trine, that “Christ died to reconcile the Father to us, and to bea 
sacrifice for actual sins of men,’ is entirely set aside. ‘The recon- 
ciliation (see sec. x.) is, as was said before, of man to God, not of God 
to man, (the orthodox doctrine being misrepresented, p. 288, as 
though writers like Magee had not sufliciently guarded against the 
idea, that the Father did not love his creatures no less than the Son 
loved them.) The idea of (propiti: itory) sacrifice and satisfaction is 

resolved into the offering up of ourselves, of which our great High Priest 
set us an example, and which, through his grace, as members of his 
body, we also must do; andthe notion of actual sins, as transgressions 
and v violations of positive law, is lost altogether in the power and domt- 
nion over ourselves of the evil principle within us. Meanwhile, there 
is a great deal of very valuable reflection upon the power of sin, as 
taught i in Rom. vi., as a bondage, &c. of our death to sin, through our 
incorporation into Christ by baptism, &c. ; of our following C hrist in 
suffering, (as in the He brews, &c.) All this is very valuable against 
the low resting in a mere forgiv eness of past sins, as ‘though the Gospel 
did not lead us to holiness ; as though the Epistle to the Romans ended 
with chapter v. So also of the actual destruction of sin, and its power, 
by Christ’s sufferings ; of his triumph over the powers of darkness, &e. 
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But meanwhile, the forensic view of man’s condemnation and justifi- 
cation, as guilty before God, and to be justified at his bar only through 
the propitiation which he has appointed for sin, as set forth in the 


first portion of the Epistle to the Romans, (ch. i. to v.) seems to be 


fairly swept away. In short, what is wanting in Dr. Taylor’s scheme, 
as set forth by Magee, seems wanting here. The interpretations of his 
party are built up again, together with the objection (about our being 
reconciled to God, not he to us) “which lays the whole stress on our 
obedience,” and in which, as Magee says, “we discover the secret 
spring of this entire system, which is set up in oppositioifto the scheme 
of atonement.” This is an imperfect expression of perhaps an im- 
perfect view of Dr. Whitley's book. It doubtless deserves a more at- 
tentive examination to estimate fairly its truths and errors; and one 
is afraid of erring on the side of exaggerating errors, or liability to 
erroneous inference, from parts of a system, in parts of which there 
may be much truth set forth. But as far as the primary subject of the 
book is concerned, it would seem that the “difhiculties of atheists and 
infidels’”’ are removed, by removing the stumbling-block of “ the doc- 
trine of atonement and sacrifice,”’ as set forth in the first four chapters 
of the Romans, maintained in our second article, and defended by 
Magee, and those who preceded him. But, like Mr. Knox’s view of 
Romans and Hebrews, Dr, Whitley’s speculations seem to require a 
good deal of sifting, to separate the valuable and positive truth from 
the negative and destructive apologeticism. 


Sketches of Germany, and the Germans. By an Englishman, resident in 
Germany. London: Whittaker. 1836. 2 vols. 8vo, 


Tuts book may be safely recommended to all, travellers especially. 
It is not, like Prince Puckler Muskau, a collection of scandalous and 
indecent anecdotes, nor, like Mr. Von Raumer, a melange of very 
common-place theories, cooked up from common books of German law 
and politics, and as unlike the practical condition of things as possible, 
and of the most incredible blunders and misstatements, (for example, 
those about Eton,) but is a pleasantly and well written account of 
things which it would be open as well as interesting to an intelligent 
mind to observe, and to an honourable one to relate. The reviewer 
has gone over much of the ground mentioned by the author, and can 
bear witness to the general accuracy of his descriptions of places 


and things, as well as (generally) to the sound and right tone of his 
feelings and principles. 





Remarks on the Government Bill for the Commutation of Tithe. By the 
Rev. R. Jones. London: Murray. 


Tus pamphlet is most strongly commended to all persons interested 
in the details of the tithe bill. Mr. Jones, with his wonted powers, 
has shewn the futility of most of the objections to it, and defended 
both the scheme and the provisions of the bill with an ability with 
which the opponents of it will find it difficult to grapple. At the same 
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time, he has exposed some of the common objections to tithes, and 
shewn the preposterousness of many of the: complaints ag ainst the 
bill, in a manner so temperate, and at the same time so comple te, that 
Qe authors of these complaints and objections can never forgive him. 
The poor corporation of Doncaster makes a most sorry figure in his 
hands. The pamphlet is one of very great interest altogether, as it 
throws light on several problems as to agriculture which have puz- 
zled persons less skilled in one of the two points, practice or theory, 


with both of which Mr. Jones is so perfectly conversant. 


* 


Conversations at Cambridge, &c. London; John W. Parker. 1836. 
12mo. 


Tus is one of the books which puzzles a reviewer, by its fragmen- 
tary character. Where a writer gives his opinion on a hundred sub- 
jee ts, in essays of half a page long, one can give no general character 
of all his spec ulations as matters of opinion. Of the present volume, 
however, it may be said, that it shews ability, taste, and great know- 
ledge of our early and ‘sound English literature, and a wholesome 
religious feeling. It will probably attain a second edition, and then 
the author is counselled to leave out the « M: acauley’s Juvenilities, 
and not to do a common-place clever man like Mr. Bulwer (who 
wishes, without any power of doing it, to play the metaphysician and 
philosopher) the honour, or C ambridge the dishonour, of counting him 
among her worthies. The “ Lost Student” may be also omitted with 
advantage. 





History of the Reformation. By the Rev. H. Stebbing, A.M. Vol. 1. 
(Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet C ye lopaedia. ) Longman and Co. — 1836, 
}2mo. 


THERE is so much good feeling and good sense, as well as clear indi- 

cation of attentive study of the subject, i in all which Mr, Stebbing 
writes, that one is always glad to find him employing his pen. To 
write the history of the Reforen ation in Germany in a short form is 
a very hard task to impose on any man, It wants as many years 
to condense such a subject, so as to convey the spirit and lose as little 
as possible of the life of the history, as it does to study the subject 
itself. And then the mass of readers is little able to appreciate this 
kind of toil or ability, which makes no show in bulk or apparatus 
of quotations, &e. &e. Mr. Stebbing, however, has taken great pains 
to give as much as possible of what is most important and interesting ; 
and the book altogether does him great credit. 


The Physical Theory of another Life. By the Author of the “ History 
of Enthusiasm.”” &e. London: Pickering, 1836.  S8vo. 


A Book, even with this unpromising title, by the author of the 
“ Natoral History of Enthusiasm,”’ is sure to sell rapidly and widely ; 
and when once the public become acquainted with it, the subtlety, 
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the beauty, the ingenuity, and the apparent truth of many of the specula- 
tions in it, will give it, with readers fond of speculation, all the interest 
and charm of a romance, with perhaps a belief of the tolerable proba- 
bility of a great portion of it. A large part of the book, it must be ob- 
served, rather Opens to us new views of what és, than mere speculations 
as to what may be—views hardly less new than they are interesting and 
valuable, ‘The author justly says, too, that if we cannot attain cer- 
tainty as to the mode of our future existence, it is well to have the 
thoughts called off from devotion to the things of sense, and fixed on 
that state to which we are passing. 

His speculations respecting memory appear to the reviewer to be 
most questionable, and to cast much doubt on the rest. Such use of 
it as he supposes is not consistent with a happy state. In p. 109, 
there is an almost incredible misrepresentation of Scripture. 





Mature Reflections and Devotions of the Rev. R. Hill, A.M., in his Old 


Age. By the Rev. I. Sidney, A.M. London: Baldwin and Cra- 
dock, 1836. 12mo. 


THERE is a great deal that is good in many of Mr. Hill’s observations, 
both in sense and feeling; but a great deal of the volume is very 
common place. 


ne 


The Christian Atonement ; or the Principle of Substitution Ilustrated. 
By the Rev. Joseph Gilbert. London: W. Ball. 1836. &vo. 
(Congregational Lectures, No. III.) 


AFTER the long discussion of Dr. Whitley’s work on the saine subject 
as this, it will not be necessary to enter at length into Mr. Gilbert's, 
It is only just to him to say, that if the reader will not be offended 
by a style repulsive often by its obscurity and still oftener (before 
Mr. Gilbert is warmed by his subject) by coarse phraseology and 
words, he will find this book exceedingly well worth a careful peru- 
sal. There is a great deal of sound and powerful thinking in it, a 
great deal of justice and truth in the views which it contains. Mr, 
Gilbert maintains distinctly the orthodox view of the Atonement, that 
Jesus Christ became, in relation to the condemning sentence of the 
law, actually our substitute, and that his death was a real expiation 
for our sins—that he died not only to reconcile man to God, but God 
to man. In the third lecture, he shews, very ably, that the very notion 
of a substitute is wholly incompatible with that of vengeance, which 
would never admit of any suffering but that of the offender himself, 
or some one whose suffering might give pain to him—and that the 
objections commonly made on this subject have therefore no mean- 
ing. In the fourth, he goes on to shew the value of moral administra- 
(ion, and that it is as supreme moral governor only that God requires 
or could accept substituted suffering. In the fifth he gets rid of many 
objections of various kinds, arising sometimes from obscure views in 
objectors to the doctrine, sometimes from vague or false ones in its 
advocates. But this lecture is very confused. The stream of argu- 
Vou, IX.— May, 1836. iA 
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ment, like the Rhine, has flowed down, strong and clear, so far, but 
then it breaks into a quantity of minute channels, and which is the 
main stream one cannot make out. In the sixth, however, Mr, Gil- 
bert resumes his argument more clearly, and shews, well and ably, 
that Satisfuction is simply a provision which shall, in the view of 
wisdom and practical effect, be adequate to maintain that MoRAL 
ORDER in which Holiness delights, and to the maintenance of which 
Justice is bound. This is his great object and argument, and the 
reviewer is inclined to think that he argues here clearly, and therefore 
that his view is deserving of great attention. But Mr. Gilbe rt should 
remember that it is not a new one. He should have remembered, too, 
to do justice to his predecessors. Archbishop Magee, in particular, 
has dwelt at great length on the point insisted on by Mr. Gilbert—that 
the Father shewed as much love to the world as the Son. 

In conclusion, one cannot but regret to see a man like Mr. Gilbert 
studiously avoid all reference to writers of the English church ; with 
the exception of Stillingfleet, he appears not to know of the existence 
of the many great men who have treated this and kindred subjects. 
Or does Mr, Gilbert think that he can keep them out of notice ? Does 
he hope that “though he cannot blot the sun out of heavy en, he may 
raise a smouldering smoke which may hide him from men’s eyes?” 
Who will be the losers? It will hardly be credited that in producing 
Bishop Butler's celebrated doctrine as to the uses of Anger and Re- 
sentment, he refers, not to Butler, but to Dr. Thomas Brown! (p. 442.) 
The reviewer thinks that Mr. Gilbert’s notion that Satisfaction was 
necessary on account of moral beings in other worlds to whom the 
scheme of moral order was to be vindicated, is very questionable. 
Surely we can find sufficient reason here. 





Mr. Coneybeare’s Lectures have arrived at a second edition, which 
is very satisfactory, as they contain much valuable matter in a small 
space. At the same time, they require to be read with caution. Mr. 
Coneybeare (if one may take ‘the liberty of making the remark on a 
ge ‘ntleman entitled to the highest respect) labours under a ve ry com. 
mon disease in these liberal days—viz., over-candour. Take, as an 
example, his anxiety to give up all disputed texts without weighing 
the evidence. Does he not think, for instance, that, in | Tim. iii. 16, 
(where he has wholly omitted the fact that almost all the MSs. have 
the reading which he sets aside ') the fact that the substituted read- 
ing makes all but downright nonsense ought to have any weight ? 
And, again, vigorous protest must be made against the setting either 
Dr. Pye Senith or any one else upon a pedestal and worshipping him 
as an ‘infallible authority. Dr. Pye Smith is a highly respectable man 
and scholar; but it is a little too much to let his doctrine settle every- 
thing, because it is candid to allow a dissenter his full meed of praise. 
Will Mr. Coneybeare say that this reverence for Dr. Smith arises from 
a complete and critical examination of Dr. Smith's criticisms and 
scholarship ? 


The second volume of the complete edition of Dr. Chalmers’ Works 
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has appeared, completing the portion which treats of Natural Theo- 
logy. There is no time nor space for a complete review; but a second 

rusal of the first portion of the work has confirmed the reviewer in 
fis opinion of the great value and importance of it. 


There are two parts of Observations on the English Universities pub- 
lished, (Fellowes,) on which it is much to be regretted that no space 
for remark can be found now. But such a book must not be left un- 
noticed; and if it is not noticed very kindly, one can only say, that 
if people will make scandalous charges and absurd observations, they 
cannot complain of that being proved against them. 


PAMPHLETS, 

Sufferings and Persecutions of the Irish Protestants, (Nisbet,) 12mo., 
is a very valuable collection of documents. If a second edition is 
called for, the writer would do well to add yet more. da Argument, 
drawn from Scripture, to prove that the Ministry of the Gospel should 
be entirely Gratuitous, (Groombridge,) is a wise recommendation that 
no persons should be ministers but those who earn their own bread 
by some worldly trade or profession, or can live by their own means. 
‘The author, after compassing sea and earth for every argument he 
can muster, very wisely declares that he will answer none which are 
not brought from NSeripture. As Scripture was not written to be filled 
with arguments against mad or foolish people, he is quite safe. May- 
nooth, in 1834. By E. F. O'Beirne, late Student there. (Dublin: 
Carson, &c.) The extracts from the Commissioners’ Reports, which are 
found in this pamphiet, are curious, and give one no favourable 
notion of the teaching at Maynooth; but Mr. O’Beirne does not write 
in a style or temper likely to gain attention with right-minded men, 
nor is a student exactly qualified to sit in judgment on the abilities 
and learning of his teachers, or the system of discipline pursued, 
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MR. GOULBURN’S SPEECH ON THE MARRIAGE BILL. 


Mr. Gou.surn said that the noble lord (Russell) had stated that this bill 
would be of benefit to the dissenters of England, and would relieve them from 
the conscientious objections which they entertained to the obligations which 
the law at present imposed on them with respect to marriage; and so far as 
the bill now before the house tended to effect that object, he (Mr. Goulburn) 
had no hesitation in saying that it should have his most cordial support; but, 
while he acknowledged that they were bound to take care of the dissenters, and 
to afford them all possible relief on the one hand, he thought they should be 
equally careful not to impose additional burdens on the members of the church 
of England; and if the biil was to be allowed to remain in the state in which it 
Was at present, he should be prepared to satisfy the house that it would impose 
upon the members of the church of England obligations which they could not 
conscientiously comply with as members of that church, and from which they 
were now, and always had been, exempt. _If he should succeed in satisfying 
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the house upon this point, he was sure he would receive the support of gentle. 
men of every shade of political and religious principle in opposing the measure, 
He therefore proposed, in the observations he was about to make to the house, 
to confine himself to this question—whether the bill now before the house did 
not give enormous facilities for effecting clandestine marriages, and the oppor. 
tunity to every man, whether a dissenter or whether a member of the church 
of England, to enter clandestinely into the marriage contract, a circumstance, 
of all others, the most essential to the peace and welfare of families. With 
this view of the subject, he was anxious, as far as his limited means of infor- 
mation would permit, to lay before the house what protection he considered 
the present law to afford against clandestine marriages, to see how far that 
protection would be effected by the bill now before the house, and to shew how 
utterly inadequate were the provisions of this bill, as he viewed them, to pre- 
vent clandestine marriages amongst all classes of his Majesty’s subjects. By 
the present law there were certain protections against clandestine marriages— 
for instance, those of bans and licences. The protection afforded by bans was 
this :—they must be published three several times in the parish in which the 
parties had resided for a certain period; they therefore had the fact published 
—be it more or less efficiently, he would forbear at the present moment to 
inguire—in the presence of those who had a chance, at least, of being 
acquainted with the parties, or either of them, who were hereafter to enter 
into the matrimonial contract. The bans alone, as regarded the publishing of 
the intentions, in rural districts were a certain, at least a tolerable certain, pro- 
tection, and in other places they were, as far as they went, also a protection, 
inasmuch as there might be persons, within the period of their publication, to 
make known the fact to parties acquainted with those who formed the subject 
of those bans. Another protection afforded by the present law was the neces- 
sity that it imposed of having the marriage ceremony celebrated in the church 
of the parish, in a place accessible to all, in a place known to all, through the 
medium of the bans, and where every one who pleased might be present at the 
time of the celebration of the marriage. Another protection of the existing law 
was, that the marriage ceremony must be performed by or with the consent of 
the clergyman of the parish. His next point was, that the marriage ceremony 
must be celebrated between the hours of eight and twelve o’clock in the fore- 
noon, which was also a security against clandestine marriages. Another form 
connected with the present law was, that the marriage must take place within 
three months after the publication of the bans. It was no small security 
either that the marriage must be celebrated in the church of the parish and by 
the established minister of the parish, or (with his permission) by a minister 
acquainted with the parties to be united, and who therefore had means of 


judging or ascertaining whether it was attempted to effect a clandestine mar- 


riage or not; and last of all, which he (Mr. Goulburn) thought by no means 
one of the weakest protections, which, in fact, he would call one of the strongest 
protections, against the celebration of clandestine marriages, was the obligation 
imposed on the parties themselves who were about to enter into the matrimo- 
nial state, of having the awful sanction of a religious ceremony performed, 
before the contract could be legitimately sealed. Having thus briefly enume- 
rated the various modes of protection which he considered the existing law to 
afford against clandestine marriages, his next object was to see what the effect 
of the proposed measure would be; and the house would perhaps be not a little 
surprised when he informed it that by the present bill every one of these pro- 
tections were shaken. ‘The parties were not even bound to have the bans pub- 
lished; the celebration of the marriage was not confined to the parish in which 
either of the parties resided, but might be performed in any parish in England 
to which they thought proper to go; it was not, in fact, necessary to have It 
performed in a church at all, or in any recognised building, but, as he should 
he able to shew when they came to discuss the bill, might take place wherever 
those who might be supposed to be interested in anv case, and who, in case @ 
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clandestine marriage were contemplated, might be supposed to be doubly so, 
could not possibly anticipate or expect to be chosen for the performance of such a 
ceremony. The noble lord, by this bill, intended, too, to withdraw the limits of 
time for the celebration of the marriage contract, and allow it to take place at 
any hour. After this bill was passed into a law there would be nothing to 
prevent a member of the church of England from being married in any part of 
the country, by any person not being a minister of the established church, in 
any place not recognised as a place of religious worship, and without any kind 
of protection against the clandestine performance of the marriage contract. 
The existing protection being withdrawn, what security did this bill give? 
Why, that on notice of marriage being given, a caveat might be entered by a 
parent or guardian without being liable to costs; but that notice must be quite 
ineffectual in a case where a married man should take it into his head to marry 
a second time, inasmuch as his first wife could not enter a caveat under this 
bill without being subject to the costs. The bill, then, in his (Mr. Goulburn’s) 
opinion, was a dangerous innovation of the law, and one against which the 
house ought to guard. After looking at the first clause of the bill, he wished 
to know whether it was intended that clergymen of the established church 
should be prohibited from publishing bans ? 

Lord J. Russetit.—No. 

Mr. Goutsurn.—The noble lord said no. Therefore, it would appear that 
members of the church of England would be compelled, in addition to the pub- 
lication of bans, to give notice to the registrar. Was that intended by way of 
relief, or as something to render this bill more acceptable to the churchman ? 
Was it not imposing an additional burden and expense upon him? (Hear.) 
There were many other objections which he had to urge against this bill, but 
he should reserve them for a future opportunity, his present object being chiefly 
to shew its weakness as a law to prevent clandestine marriages. Indeed, it 
would give persons an opportunity to do that legally, or at least without ren- 
dering them liable to punishment, which could not now be done without a 
direct violation of the law. The bill even went to remove the solemn obliga- 
tion of an oath, which was at present indispensable, in the case of persons 
marrying by licence, the party applying for the licence being compelled to 
swear that there was no lawful impediment to the marriage. This formed the 
ground of another serious objection to the measure. (Hear.) 


LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE NEW SCHOOL LN 
THE VILLAGE OF BOWNESS, WINDERMERE, 
{ From the Westmoreland Gazette. ) 

We have, in former Numbers, said, that John Bolton, Esq., of Storrs, was 
about to erect, at his sole expense, two separate schools in this village for boys 
and girls, open to the two townships of Applethwaite and Undermillbeck. 
Mr. Bolton, at present residing in Liverpool, could not, from age, having 
completed his 80th year, and the very precarious state of his health, undertake 
so far a journey to preside over the ceremony, and therefore deputed his long- 
tried and sincere friend, William Wordsworth, Esq., Rydal Mount, to repre- 
sent and officiate for him ; the arrangements being under the direction of the 
Rev. R. P. Graves, curate, and the trustees. Mr. Wordsworth was intro- 
duced to the meeting by the Rev. R. P. Graves, as the representative of Mr. 
Bolton; and standing near the place where the corner stone was, he briefly 
addressed the assembled throng—compressing into a very narrow compass 
what he had intended to say, had the weather been more propitious. Mr. W. 
has kindly furnished us with the substance of what he wished to convey to his 
hearers, as follows :— 

“Standing here as Mr. Bolton’s substitute, at his own request, an honour 
of which I am truly sensible, it gives me peculiar pleasure to see, in spite of 
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this stormy weather, so numerous a company of his friends and neighbours 
upon this occasion. How happy would it have made him to have been eye- 
witness of an assemblage which may fairly be regarded as a proof of the 
interest felt in his benevolent undertaking, and an earnest that the good work 
will not be done in vain. Sure I am, also, that there is no one present who 
does not deeply regret the cause why that excellent man cannot appear among 
us. The public spirit of Mr. Bolton has ever been remarkable both for its 
comprehensiveness and the judicious way in which it has been exerted. Many 
years ago, when we were threatened with foreign invasion, he equipped and 
headed a body of volunteers, for the defence of our country. Not long since, 
the inhabitants of Ulverston (his native place, I believe,) were indebted to 
him for a large contribution towards erecting a church in that town. His 
recent munificent donations to the public charities of Liverpool are well 
known; and I only echo the sentiments of this meeting, when I say that 
every one would have rejoiced to see a gentleman, (who has completed his 
80th year,) taking the lead in this day’s proceedings, for which thére would 
have been no call but for his desire permanently to benefit a district in which 
he has so long been a resident proprietor. It may be gathered from old docu- 
ments, that upwards of two hundred years ago this place was provided with 
a school, which, early in the reign of Charles I1., was endowed by the liberality 
of certain persons of the neighbourhood. The building, originally small and 
low, has long been in a state which rendered the erection of a new one very 
desirable; this Mr. Bolton has undertaken to do at his sole expense. The 
structure, which is to supersede the old school-house, will have two apart- 
ments, airy, spacious and lofty, one for boys, the other for girls, in which 
they will be instructed by respective teachers, and not crowded together, as in 
the old school-room, under one and the same person; each room will be capa- 
ble of containing at least one hundred children. Within the enclosure there 
will be spacious and separate play-grounds for the boys and girls, with dis- 
tinct covered sheds to play in in wet weather. There will also be a library- 
room for the school, and to contain books for the benefit of the neighbourhood ; 
and, in short, every arrangement that could be desired. It may be added, 
that the building, from the elegance of its architecture, and its elevated con- 
spicuous situation, will prove a striking ornament to the beautiful country in 
the midst of which it will stand. Such being the advantages proposed, allow 
me to express a hope that they will be turned to the best possible account. 
The privilege of the school being free, will not, I trust, tempt parents to with- 
draw their children from punctual attendance upon slight and trivial occa- 
sions ; and they will take care, as far as depends upon themselves, that the 
wishes of the present benefactor may be met, and his intentions fulfilled. 
Those wishes and intentions I will take upon me to say, are consonant to 
what has been expressed in the original trust-deed of the pious and sensible 
men already spoken of, who in that instrument declare that they have pro- 
vided a fund ‘towards the finding and maintenance of an able schoolmaster, 
and repairing the school-house, from time to time, for ever; for teaching and 
instructing of youth within the said hamlets, in grammar, writing, reading, 
and other good learning and discipline meet and convenient for them; for the 
honour of God, for the better advancement and preferment of the said youth, 
and to the perpetual and thankful remembrance of the founders and“ authors 
of so good a work.’ The effect of this beautiful summary upon your minds 
will not, I hope, be weakened, if 1 make a brief comment upon the several 
clauses of it, which will comprise nearly the whole of what I feel prompted to 
say upon this occasion. I will take the liberty, however, of inverting the 
order in which the purposes of these good menare mentioned, beginning at what 
they end with—‘ The perpetual and thankful remembrance of the founders and 
authors of so good a work.’ Do not let it be supposed that your forefathers, 
when they looked onwards to this issue, did so from vanity and love of ap- 
plause, uniting with local attachment; they wished their good works to be 
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remembered principally because they were conscious that such remembrance 
would be beneficial to the hearts of those whom they desired to serve, and 
would effectually promote the particular good they had in view. Let me add 
for them, what their modesty and humility would have prevented their insist- 
ing upon, that such tribute of grateful recollection was, and is still, their due ; 
for if gratitude be not the most perfect shape of justice, it is assuredly her most 
beautiful crown—a halo and glory with which she delights to have her brows 
encircled. So much of this gratitude as those good men hoped for, I may 
bespeak for your neighbour, who is now animated by the same spirit, and 
treading in their steps. ‘The second point to which I shall advert is, that where 
it is said that such and such things shall be taught ‘ for the better advancement 
and preferment of the said youth.’ This purpose is as honourable as it is natural, 
and recals to remembrance the time when the northern counties had, in this 
particular, great advantages over the rest of England. By the zealous care of 
many pious and good men, among whom I cannot but name (from his connec- 
tion with this neighbourhood, and the benefits he conferred upon it) Archbishop 
Sandys, free schools were founded in these parts of the che in much 
greater numbers than elsewhere. The learned professions derived many orna- 
ments from this source; but a more remarkable consequence was that till 
within the last forty years or so, merchants’ counting-houses, and offices, in 
the lower departments of which a certain degree of scholastic attainment was 
requisite, were supplied in a great measure from Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. Numerous and large fortunes were the result of the skill, industry, and 
integrity, which the young men, thus instructed, carried with them to the 
metropolis. That superiority no longer exists; not so much, [| trust, from a 
slackening on the part of the teachers, or an indisposition of the inhabitants 
to profit by their free schools, but because the kingdom at large has become 
sensible of the advantages of school instruction; and we of the north con- 
sequently have competitors from every quarter. Let not this discourage, but 
rather stimulate us to more strenuous endeavours, so that if we do not keep 
a-head of the rest of our countrymen, we may at least take care not to be left 
behind in the race of honourable ambition, But after all, worldly advance- 
ment and preferment neither are, nor ought to be, the main end of instruction, 
either in schools or elsewhere, and particularly in those which are in rural 
places, and scantily endowed. It is in the order of Providence, as we are all 
aware, that most men must end their temporal course pretty much as they 
begin it; nor will the thoughtful repine at this dispensation. In lands where 
nature in the many is not trampled upon by injustice, feelingly may the pea- 
sant say to the courtier— 
The sun that bids your diamond blaze 
To deck our lily deigns. 

Contentment, according to the common adage, is better than riches, and why 
is itbetter? Not merely because there can be no happiness without it, but for 
the sake, also, of its moral dignity. Mankind, we know, are placed on earth 
to have their hearts and understandings exercised and improved, some in one 
sphere and some in another, to undergo various trials, and to perform divers 
duties; that duty which, in the world’s estimation, may seem the least, often 
being the most important in the eyes of our heavenly Father. Well and 
wisely has it been said, in words which I need not scruple to quote here, 
where extreme poverty and abject misery are unknown— 


‘ God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 


Thus am I naturally led to the third and last point in the declaration of the 
ancient trust-deed, which I mean to touch upon :—*‘ Youth shall be instructed in 
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grammar, writing, reading, and other good discipline, meet and convenient for 
them, for the honour of God.” Now, my friends and neighbours, much as we 
must admire the zeal and activity which have of late years been shewn in the 
teaching of youth, I will candidly ask those among you, who have had suffi- 
cient opportunities to observe, whether the instruction given in many schools 
is, in fact, meet and convenient? In the building about to be erected here, | 
have not the smallest reason for dreading that it will be otherwise. But | 
speak in the hearing of persons who may be active in the management of 
schools elsewhere; and they will excuse me for saying, that many are con- 
ducted at present so as to afford melancholy proof that the instruction is 
neither meet nor convenient for the pupils there taught, nor, indeed, for the 
human mind in any rank or condition of society. I am not going to say that 
religious instruction, the most important of all, is neglected ; far from it; but 
I affirm, that it is too often given with reference, less to the affections, to the 
imagination, and to the practical duties, than to subtile distinctions in points 
of doctrine, and to facts in scripture history, of which a knowledge may be 
brought out by a catechetical process. This error, great though it be, ought 
to be looked at with indulgence, because it is a tempting thing for teachers 
unduly to exercise the understanding and memory, inasmuch as progress in 
the departments in which these faculties are employed is most obviously 
proved to the teacher himself, and most flatteringly exhibited to the inspec- 
tors of schools and casual lookers on. A still more lamentable error, which 
proceeds much from the same cause, is an overstrained application to mental 
processes of arithmetic and mathematics; and a too minute attention to de- 
partments of natural and civil history. How much of trick may mix with 
this we will not ask, but the display of precocious intellectual power in these 
branches, is often astonishing; and, in proportion as it is so, may, for the 
most part, be pronounced not only useless, but injurious. The training that 
fits a boxer for victory in the ring, gives him strength that cannot, and is not 
required to be kept up for ordinary labour, and often lays the foundation of 
subsequent weakness and fatal disease. In like manner there being in after 
life no call for these extraordinary powers of mind, and little use for the 
knowledge, the powers decay, and the knowledge within drops off. Here is 
then not only a positive injury, but a loss of opportunities for culture of intel- 
lect and acquiring information, which, as being in a course of regular demand, 
would be hereafter, the one strengthened and the other naturally increased. 
All this mischief, my friends, originates in a decay of that feeling which our 
fathers had uppermost in their hearts—viz., that the business of education 
should be conducted for the honour of God. And here I must direct your at- 
tention to a fundamental mistake, by which this age, so distinguished for its 
marvellous progress in arts and sciences, is unhappily characterized—a mis- 
take, manifested in the use of the word education, which is habitually con- 
founded with ¢uition or school instruction; this is indeed a very important 
part of education, but when it is taken for the whole, we are deceived and 
betrayed. Education, according to the derivation of the word, and in the 
only use of which it is strictly justifiable, comprehends all those processes and 
influences, come from whence they may, that conduce to the best develop- 
ment of the bodily powers, and of the moral, intellectual, and spiritual facul- 
ties“which the position of the individual admits of. In this just and Kigh 
sense of the word, the education of a sincere Christian, and a good member of 
society upon Christian principies, does not terminate with his youth, but goes 
on to the last moment of his conscious earthly existence—an education not 
for time but for eternity. To education like this, is indispensably necessary, 
as‘co-operating with schoolmasters and ministers of the Gospel, the never- 
ceasing vigilance of parents; not so much exercised in superadding their pains 
to that of the schoolmaster or minister in teaching lessons or catechisms, or 
by enforcing maxims or precepts (though this part of their duty ought to be 
habitually kept in mind), but by care over their own conduct. It is through 
the silent operation of example in their own well-regulated behaviour, and by 
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accustoming their children early to the discipline of daily and hourly life in 
such offices and employment as the situation of the family requires, and as 
are suitable to tender years, that parents become infinitely the most important 
tutors of their children, without appearing, or positively meaning to be so. 
This education of circumstances has happily, in this district, not yet been 
much infringed upon by experimental novelties ; parents hére are anxious to 
send their offspring to those schools where knowledge substantially useful 
is inculcated, and those arts most carefully taught for which in after-life there 
will be most need. This is especially true of the judgments of parents respect- 
ing the instruction of their daughters, which I know they would wish to be 
confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic, and plain needlework, or any 
other ait favourable to economy and home-comforts. Their shrewd sense 
perceives that hands full of employment, and a head not above it, afford the 
best protection against restlessness and discontent, and all the perilous temp- 
tations to which, through them, youthful females are exposed. It is related 
of Burns, the celebrated Scottish poet, that once while, in the company of a 
friend, he was looking from an eminence over a wide tract of country, he said, 
that the sight of so many smoking cottages gave a pleasure to his mind that 
none could understand who had not witnessed, like himself, the happiness 
and worth which they contained. How were those happy and worthy people 
educated? By the influence of hereditary good example at home, and by their 
parochial schoolmasters opening the way for the admonitions and exhortations 
of their clergy; that was a time when knowledge was perhaps better than 
now distinguished from smatterings of information, and when knowledge was 
more thought of in due subordination to wisdom. How was the evening be- 
fore the Sabbath then spent by the families among which the poet was brought 
up? He has himself told us in imperishable verse. The Bible was brought 
forth, and after the father of the family had reverently laid aside his bonnet, 
passages of Scripture were read, and the poet thus describes what followed :— 


“ Then kneeling down to Heaven's Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 
Hope springs exhulting on triumphant wing, 
That thus they all shall meet in future days : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear ; 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere.” 


May He who enlightened the understanding of those cottagers with a know- 
ledge of himself for the entertainment of such hope, “ who sanctified their 
affections that they might love Him, and put His fear into their hearts that 
they might dread to offend Him,’”’—may He who, in preparing for these blessed 
effects, disdained not the humble instrumentality of parochial schools, enable 
this of ours, by the discipline and teaching pursued in it, to sow seeds for a 
like harvest! In this wish, I am sure, my friends, you will all fervently join ; 
and now, after renewing our expression of regret that the benevolent founder 
is not here to perform the ceremony himself, we will proceed to lay the first 
stone of the intended edifice.” 





ro 


CHURCH LIVINGS. 


Copy of a letter from the Rev. Charles Simeon, of Cambridge, on the subject 
= peiones livings with a view to secure a gospel ministry in the respective 
churches :— 

“T had got to the length of my tether, as you will readily imagine with 21 
livings in my possession. But being strongly urged to purchase the living of 
Bridlington with 6,000 souls, I broke my tether and bought it ........ After 
having purchased it, five of those who had urged me to it, knowing how ill able 
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I was to bear the expense, sent me 100). each, and two 507. each, and one 
anonymously 40/., and left me not above 140i. to pay. I felt this a call from 
God to know nothing of tethers, but to go to the utmost extent of my power, 
now that the corporation livings are on sale........Accordingly I devote to this 
blessed work 2,500/. and I send toa variety of places this proposal :—Collect 
amongst you one-half, and I will give the other half—or, if three persons will 
subscribe three-fourths, I will give one fourth, and the first presentation, 
Thus on the first plan my pittance will go as far as 5,000/., and on the second 
plan, as far as 10,0007. And then I say to any persons, Help me to enlarge my 
pittance; because every 100l. will, on the first plan, be equal to 200/., and on 
the second plan to 400/, If I could get from others 1,000/., it would not 
spare me one penny, but would enlarge my efforts to the amount of 4,000/. 
But behold, I have begun with Derby, and, (with the exception of Mr. Evans, 
who wishes to enlarge my sphere of operation,) I have got but 100/., and that 
is from Mr. Cope. So that I shall have to sacrifice for that one place nearly 
one-half of my pittance, whereas I expected that the religious people there 
would gladly meet me half way. On receiving his letter I was almost ready 
to weep. Truly, for the most magnificent church in the county, there is only | 
one person found to meet my offer of fixing the gospel there in perpetuity, or 
to give a shilling towards it, and thus all my glorious plans and prospects are 
defeated...... I had pledged myself to purchase the great living at.Northamp- 
ton at any price. But the vicar has written me word that the corporation in- 
tend to get, if they can, an act of Parliament to enable the bishop of Lincoln 
to add to it a valuable sinecure in the town; and in return for that, to have 
the nomination vested in him. Whether this will go forward I do not know. 
If it do, my intentions with respect to i¢ will be frustrated. But should that 
be the case, | have my eye upon all the provincial towns, tospend all I can in 
securing the gospel to them........ Ihave actually sent to Bath my proposals, 
and if they be accepted, (Bath will sell for at least 5,000/., having five churches 
under it,) I shall have my poor pittance swallowed up by thatalone. I wrote 
thither under the full persuasion that the people of Derby would meet me half 
way, instead of only giving one solitary hundred towards it........What to do 
I know not. (All that I purchase will be committed to my trustees, as all 
my twenty-two livings are.) I think I mus¢ secure Derby, because of the im- 
mense importance of it. I will have four or five other places if I can get them, 
and get the means of fulfilling my engagements. Pray do for me all you can 
with any of your friends who are able to assist in this good cause. Any 
sums may be placed to my account at Smith, Payne, and Smith’s, London. 
Oh that there were amongst religious people more zeal for God, and more love 
to immortal souls! In all my livings I have no personal interest whatever. If 
I had never done more than purchase Cheltenham, I should be already well 
repaid for all the pains I have taken, and all the labour I have expended.” 
(This letter well merits preservation.—Eb.] 


DR. CONQUEST’S PRIZE. 


Tur Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, and Dr. Pye Smith, after much prayer, and 
great labour and anxiety, have awarded the prize of one hundred guineas, offered 
by Dr. Conquest, for the best essay on the love of money. It will be published 
early in June, by Ward and Co., under the title of “‘ Mammon; or, Covetous- 
ness, the Sin of the Christian Church.” One of the adjudicators says of it, 
“Tt is incomparably the best essay! I have seldom, if ever, read so interesting 
a work; it possesses peculiar charms of language and illustration.” Three 
others are designated as ‘‘the composition of minds of a superlative order.” 
Both the adjudicators express an earnest desire that they also may be pub- 
lished. Dr. Conquest received altogether one hundred and forty-three essays, 
forty-one of which were written by clergymen of the charch of England, 
thirty-one by dissenting ministers, fifteen by females, and fifty-six by laymen. 
fThis is really worth inserting.—Ep. | 
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No. 2.—Numser of Benerices in each Drocess with a Population of 300 and yp. 
wards, requiring Augmentation ; and the Sums necessary to augment them, 
according to a Supposep Sca.eg, founded upon the Population ; distinguishing 
those Benefices which are in Private, from those which are in Public, Patronage,* 


Collected from the Ecclesiastical Revenues Report, 


-- a a 
a 


| 300 and under 500 Population, | 500 and under 2000 Population, 
| raise to £150 per annum, raise to £200 per annum. 


DIOCESE. 


In Private | In Public 
Patronage. Patronage, 


13 | 707 
CANTERBURY .............. 15 | 720 
CARLISLE 5 | 1124 
eee a 
CHICHESTER .............. 835 
UANINS i. . Bienids ice. 
SR EE ee 763 
Re ai an bic tutaebadie 
ee 
GLOUCESTER ....... ...... 
II os <s sccdas ne 
LICHFIELD & COVENTRY.. 
LINCOLN 
LLANDAFF 
CS ee eee 
SLA 


| PETERBOROUGH .......... 
ROCHESTER .......sccscceee 
SALISBURY 


WINCHESTER | 1004 | 196 808 
WORCESTER | | 734 | 360 
YORK . 


374 
| 4599 | 38 | 2263 | 32 | g 7742 


Wha Nic band: | bal bse 


| | } | 
TOTALS........ | 666 41,058 386 23,848) 280 |17,210 1564 129,973 (744 60,00 |s20 63.80) 


“ Under the head of Public Patronage are included all Benefices which are in the gift of the 
Crown—of any archbishop or bishop or other dignitary or officer of the church—of any corpor- 
tion, ecclesiastical or lay—and of any rector whose patron comes under either of these descriptions. 
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ap. SUPPOBED SCALB, 
m, 300 and under 500, the Benefice to be raised to £1 
ing Where the Popu- } 500 and under 2,000, ditto ditto 200 
e,* lation is 2000 and under 5,000, ditto ditto 300 
5000 and upwards, ditto ditto 400 
ee a ee ee eee 
3000 and under 5000 Population,| 5000 Population and upwards, 3 S| 
raise to £300 per annum. raise to .f 400 per annum, a 5 = Bn | tm Private 
| l Se > jrequired 
ani | In Private ta Petlie Total, | 1” Private} In Public fae te each Patronage, 
Patronage. ge | Patronage. Patronage. A 
No] Sum. Sum. | No.| Sum.| No.| Sum,\ No.| Sum.| No. | Sum. | No. 
1 |£740 11 |.£740 £ £ £ 48 (£3,181 | 1) 
+| 945 71 845| 3! 579 8] 572) 53] 4,747 | 18 
| 13} 1455] 8 5; 583; 6] 794) 4] 636) 2] 158 96} 7,417 | 60 
| 12} 166) 5 71 479) 4) 242) 1] 102) 3) 140 47} 3,486 | 96 
| wl 1634 13 | 1634] 2] 344] 2) S44 76 | 5,706 | 94 
| 7| 1175 | $3 4] 583) 4) 1097 4 | 1097 62 | 6,280 | 30 
| 80 112,371} 50 30 | 4796 | 55 |11,449) 27 | 5661 | 28 | 5788 | 348 | 41,854 la96 
| 6| 472| 5 1{ 150} 1} 100} 1] 100 65 | 4,088 | 33 
| 9s 3470 17 | 2153 | 6| 1300) 2] 413) 4] 887) 219] 19,040 | 59 
| 18 | 2388} 6 12 | 1370 | 20 | 2922 | 6} g15 | 14} 2007 79} 8,506 | 9) 
| 6) gl4| 2 4] 756) 1] 352) 1] 359 47} 4,020 | 13 
is 4890 | 13 23 | 3117} 6) 1032} 2] 178] 4] 854] 142] 12,137 | 67 
lin {agar | 2 1445 | 5 | 1148 51} 1148] 71] 7,281 |-93 
| 4| 507} 2 202} 3] 569} 1| 159! 2{ 410] 42} 3,423} 17 
4 | 6241 | 24 20 | 2664 | 30 | 5188 | 15 | 2642 | 15 | 2546} 252} 25,811 h165 
| 95 | 3070 | 8 17 | 1960 | 7| 963) 1| 260| 6} 703} 276) 20,477 |149 
| 7] oo] 3 4} 485; 5] Ql2/ 1] 135] 4) 777 52 
| 2013 | 9 11 | 1010 | 12 | 1171 | 6 | 371 | 6} 800) 107 
| 11 | 1760 | 6 5} 983 | 6] 1359| 2] 364) 4} 995! 172 
| 7) 1058) 1 6 | 883 60 
| } 778 | 2 3| 442] 1 50 1 50 | 44 
| 4) 418) 1 8; 366) 3] 217} 1] 13{ 2] 104 13 
| 1s | 1596 | 4 lL] 1127] 3] 413} 1] 162] 2] 251) 75 
| 17 | 2130} 4 13 | 1702 | 7 | 827) 1 6} 6) 821 O4 
jul | 1338 | 6 6| 642; 5/1019) 4! O19] 1] 100 51 
es |'3,816 40 43 | 7244 | 49 |10,120| 18 | 3546 | 31 | 6574 | 380 
Gee Ge SS ER ae a —— a 
497 68,550 | 211 17 a7 








pete9 | 286 |38,361/ 244 44,160 





97 17,878 








Number. 


280 
820 
286 
147 


1538 








he Summary of the foregoing Tani, as far as it applies to Puntic Parronace. 
= Population. Augment to. Sums required. 
300 and under 500 £150 ove 
500 = — 2000 200 
2000 — 5000 300 
59000 and upwards 400 


£17,210 
62,842 
38,361 
26,782 





145,195 


50 per annum, 
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No. 3.—Numper of Benerices in each Diocgss below the annual value of 
£150, with a population of 500 and upwards; distinguishing in how 
many of these the population amounts to 2000, 5000, and 10,000 re- 





spectively. 
Total number, 3528. 
Witha 
Of which number there are — of Of 2000 Of 5000 Of 
in each of the following and under and under 10,000 
Dioceses, ole under 5000. 10,000, and upwards, 
2000. 


Sr. ASAPH - - - - 18 


























BaNnGoR - - - - - 22 2 os 1 oe = 
Batu anp WELLS - - 30 7 3 -— — 
Bristol. - - - - - 13 2 ‘ —_ — 
CANTERBURY - - - 29 6 —_ — 
CARLISLE- - - - - 28 6 3 s% — 
Cuester - - - - - 133 és 54 15 os 6 
CHICHESTER - - - - 22 7 1 — — 
St. Davin’s - - - - 101 es 15 2 , — 
DurRHAM - - - =; - 23 ee 10 2 . — 
Ery - - - - - = 18 ee 3 1 — 
EXeTeR - - - - - 51 i 17 1 _ 
GLOUCESTER - - - - 24 8 3 — 
HEREFORD - - - - 16 1 ; —_ a ont 
LicurieLp & CovENTRY 96 22 7 a 
LINCOLN - - - = - 100 9 l = 
LLANDAFF - - = - 21 4 l om 
LONDON - - - - - 34 5 i 
NorwWicH- - - - - 78 7 l 
OxrorD - - - - - 28 6 — . “aa 
PETERBOROUGH - - - 15 4 — _ 
ROCHESTER - - - - 1 1 — on 
SALISBURY - - - - 24 2 — ~ 
“WINCHESTER - - - 46 6s 6 1 . sonal 
WoRCESTER - - - = 15 5 1 pai 
York - - - - - = 139 52 10 6 

1125 251 51 13 

















Total with a population of 500 and upwards, and under £150 per annum, 1440. 
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COVENTRY RELIGIOUS AND USEFUL: KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY. 


Sir,—Allow me, through the medium of your valuable journal, to direct the 
attention of the public to the origin and formation of an institution lately 
established in this city, having for its object the providing for the working- 
classes the means of obtaining all necessary and useful knowledge upon reli- 
gious principles. 

This Society originated with the teachers of the Sunday school in Trinity 
parish. In that school there are twelve hundred children, and it is conducted, 
under the direction of the clergy of the parish, chiefly by persons who velun- 
teer their services, having been themselves educated in the school. Of these 
there are between fifty and sixty in number, who are anxious for their own 
improvement, but found that the only Society open to them was the Mechanics’ 
Institute, where they stood a chance of having those principles in which 
they had been educated undermined by their associates, while they could not 
obtain the religious works of which they stood in need in order to defend the 
church from the attacks constantly made upon it by persons in their own line 
of life. They accordingly waited on the Rev. W. F. Hook, the vicar, and 
proposed to him the adoption of some such plan as that upon which this 
Society is conducted. He immediately acceded to the proposition, obtained 
the Bishop’s sanction, and the support of the neighbouring clergy. 

Such was the origin of this Institution, and it may be considered as the 
result of the inculcation of those sound church principles which the clergy in 
this city uniformly preach. 

The Bishop is of course President of the Society, and the Archdeacon of 
Coventry its Vice-President; among its members and friends are several 
noblemen, and nearly all the clergy in and near the city. 

With respect to the objects of the Society, they cannot be more ably shewn 
than by transcribing the address at the head of the catalogue :—** The object of 
this Institution is to afford to its members the means of obtaining all useful 
knowledge, by establishing a library by organizing classes for mutual instruc- 
tion, and by procuring the delivery of occasional lectures on those branches of 
science which require the exhibition of experiments for their illustration. 

To the studious and industrious an opportunity will thus be provided of 
raising themselves to a respectable station in society, while society itself may 
be improved by their exertions. But since man is an immortal being, to 
whom reliyious knowledge is of paramount importance,—and since the same 
authority which commands us not to be slothful in business, enjoins us to be 
ready alwags to give an answer to every man that asketh us a reason of the hope 
that is in us with meekness and reverence,—while no species of knowledge cal- 
culated to benefit its members will be neglected,—instruction in the faith and 
discipline of the Christian church is recognised as a primary object. 

To assist in this desirable work, the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge have presented this Institution with books from the Society’s catalogue 
to the amount of 25/. which is considered the basis of a library, to which the 
committee add, from time to time, such works as they consider most condu- 
cive to the ends for which this Institution has been formed. 

Thus, while no species of knowledge calculated to benefit its members will 
be neglected, the most useful of all knowledge, “religious knowledge,” is the 
grand distinguishing feature of this Society, to imbue the mind with that 
wisdom from above, the highest and holiest, adapted to all states, and attain- 
able by all capacities, endeavouring not less to induce habits of social feeling, 
ot order, of loyalty, and unobtrusive industry, to which valuable qualifications, 
it must be admitted, this age does by no means seriously incline us. While, 
therefore, our library is well stored with theological works, and those of the 
best character, and the reading of them recommended to our members, still 
they are only recommended, and it remains with them to choose between such 
works and others purcly literary and scientific. The reading-room is well 


Vou, IN.—May, IS36., 4c 
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supplied with the best periodicals of the day, &c., &c.; in addition to which, 
as standard works, Mant and D’Oyley’s Bible, Mant’s Prayer Book, Collier’s 
Ecclesiastical History, are the most distinguished. Classes are also formed 
for instruction in those branches of knowledge calculated to advance the 
interest of the mechanic and artizan, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, music, divinity, &c., &c. 

In recommending, then, the formation of institutions of the same character, 
—at least in every manufacturing town,—it is important to remark, that the 
almost unparalleled success of this Society proves stronger than words can do 
its extreme necessity and great usefulness, since although only established 
in May last, nearly six hundred persons have enrolled their names as mem- 
bers. 

Such are the principles and objects of this Institution, —principles and 
objects which, if carried out to their fullest extent, and inculcated, as they 
might be by due exertion, throughout the land, could not fail of doing much 
for the cause of religion, and to the annihilation of scepticism and infidelity, 
so rife amongst us. Among all the pleasing reflections arising from the con- 
templation of the advantages of this Institution, this is not the least pleasing, 
that this plan of engrafting useful knowledge upon religious principles has not 
been a plan submitted to the minds of the working-classes, but, on the con- 
trary, has been sought and inquired for by themselves; a proof that religion 
is not yet superseded by a sceptical philosophy, or annihilated by infidelity. 

I am, &c., A Susscriper. 


P.S. For the information of those who may wish to establish institutions 
upon the same principles, I have given an outline of some of the most important 
rules :— 


“* Subscriptions, &c.— All subscribers to be entitled to the benefits of the Institu- 
tion, but the right of voting at general meetings, and of attendance at lectures, to be 
in the following proportion to the amount of subscription,—viz., each subscriber of 
one shilling per quarter, to have one vote; subscribers of two shillings and sixpence 
per quarter, to have two votes each, and their tickets transferable for admission to 
lectures. Each subscriber of five shillings per quarter to have two votes, to be 
allowed to introduce one person to each leeture, and to be considered honorary 
members. 

‘“* No person to have any vote, or to be elected upon the committee under eighteen 
years of age. 

“ Committee.—The committee shall consist of the President, Vice-President, and 
Trustees, who are appointed for life, and of the clergy of the church of England 
who are or may become members of the Institution, and of thirteen lay-members of 
the church of England,—ladies excepted,—six or seven of whom (in alternate years) 
shall go out in rotation, and six or seven others be chosen in their place, four from 
the subscribers of five shillings and two shillings-and-sixpence per quarter, and three 
from the subscribers of one shilling per quarter. 

*“ Any member of the committee going out in rotation shall be eligible for re- 
election. 

“‘ The committee to have power to make new laws, or to amend old ones. 

* Five of the committee to be competent to act, and to call special meetings when 
necessary. 

“© Trustees.— The property of the Society shall be vested in four Trustees, who 
shall be appointed by the committee for life, (and who shall be ex-officio members 
of the committee ;) and in case of the death or resignation of any one of them, the 
vacancy to be filled up by a successor chosen by the committee. 

“The Trustees to have the power of preventing the circulation, or of removing 
from the library, any works which they may consider as opposed to the principles 
upon which this Society is founded, and to have a veto upon all other proceedings of 
the committee. 

“A Secretary and Treasurer to be appointed by the committee annually. 

“The library to be open every evening from seven to half-past nine o'clock, and 
the reading-room the same hours.” 


Coventry, February 13, 1836. 
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MANCHESTER CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Under the Patronage of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 


Rute 1V. That the Bishop of the diocese be president, and the incumbents 
of the parishes of Manchester and Eccles be vice-presidents, of the society. 

Rule VII. The patronage of all churches and chapels built by the society 
shall be vested in five trustees, of whom the bishop of the diocese, and the 
incumbent of the parish in which the church or chapel is situated, shall be two : 
any person endowing a particular church or chapel with 1000/., in that case 
to be made a trustee of the church or chapel so endowed ; the other two or 
three, as the case may be, to be elected in the first instance, from the patrons* 
and vice-patrons ; and when, and so often as one or more of such trustees 
shall die, resign, or become incapable of acting, the vacancy to be supplied 
within three months by the surviving trustees and the minister of the church 
or chapel, for the pewholders of the said particular church or chapel; which 
trust, such succeeding trustee shall hold only during his personal occupancy 
of pew in the said church or chapel. + 

The highly satisfactory list of contributions which follows is surely a suffi- 
cient guarantee that an appeal would not be made in vain to the great mer- 
chants of London, and to their sense of the great responsibility under which 
their position and blessings place them. 


Principal Subscriptions. 


£ a da s. d. 
H. H. Birle - - - 1000 0 O | John Brooks . - - $00 0 O 
Wilbraham Egerton, with land | Mrs. Brooks . 7 .. ¥ 0 0 
for a yee - - - 1000 0 0 | Rev. John Clowes - - 200 0 0 
Robert Gardner - - - 1000 0 O | Thomas Coates - - - 200 0 0 
Bradshaw, Waubely sad and | Lord Francis Egerton, per an- 
and Sons - - - 500 0 0) num - - - - 10000 
Edward Loyd - 500 0 O | Edmund Wright - - = 200 0 0 
The Warden and Fellow of | Mrs. Byron - - - 300 0 0 
Christ's College, Manchester 500 0 0 | Miss Alsop - - - - 200 0 0 
William Atkinson - =- 50 00 | &e. &e. 
Samuel Taylor - - - 300 00 
The amount in the whole, upwards of 11,0001. 
J.C. Legh, with land forachurch - - - - 100 0 O 
John Greaves, with land for a church - - - - 10 0 0 


May one venture to ask how it is, that the name of that distinguished mem. 
ber of parliament for Manchester and of administration, Mr. Poulett Thomson, 
does not appear in the list ? 


ae _—< a ee ee 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


A Meeting of this Society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 18th of April; his Grace the Archbishop of York, in the 
chair. There were present the Bishops of London, Winchester, Llandaff, 
Chester, and Bangor; Reverends Archdeacon Cambridge, Dr. Shepherd, H. H. 
Norris, and T. Bowdler; Joshua Watson, N. Connop, jun., Samuel Bosan- 
quet, J. S. Salt, Jas. Cocks, William Cotton, and Benjamin Harrison, Esqrs. 
Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards building a 
chapel at Brearton, in the parish of Knaresborough, county of York; building 
a — at theo Heath, in the county of Herts; increasing the accommoda- 
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. y shies is a donor of 5001, a vice-patron, 2501. 


+ The writer hopes he does not take an improper liberty in expressing his own 
wish that the patronage had been placed in the bishop. 
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tion in the church at Rothwell, in the county of Northampton ; rebuilding a 
gallery in the church at Upham, in the county of Hants; building a gallery 
in the church of St. John, Maddermarket, in the city of Norwich ; building a 
chapel at Appledore, in the parish of Northam, county of Devon; enlarging, 
by rebuilding the chapel at Chapel Haddesley, in the county of York; build- 
ing a chapel at Newton Abbott, in the county of Devon; repewing and repair- 
ing the church at Norbury; building a chapel at Moulsham, parish of Chelms- 
ford, county of Essex; enlarging the church at Horfield, in the county of 
Gloucester. 

The Annual General Court of this Society will be held at No. 4, St. Mar- 
tin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, on Wednesday, the 18th of May ; his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury will take the chair, at one o’clock precisely. 





POPERY. 
To the Editor of the Dublin Record. 


Sin—The subjoined Rules of the “ Roscrea Christian Doctrine ” Society 
are printed and pasted on the inside of the cover of each book. Your inserting 
itin your Journal, asaspecimen of the manner in which money is extracted 
from the poor deluded Roman catholics of this country, mav be of service in 
opening the eyes of protestants to the spiritual thraldom in which they are 
held. I purpose looking over some of the Society’s books, and may let you 
have some further extracts, and am faithfully, 

Roscrea. 4. BS, 





“The Roscrea Christian Doctrine Society is under the immediate direction 
of the parish clergyman. 


** Rules, §c. of the Extern Members of the Roscrea Christian Doctrine Society. 


“The extern members are entitled, by the weekly subscription of one penny, 
to the following important privileges,—viz. 

“To the benefit of the society's prayers; to getting a book at the Religous 
Circulating Library, under the conditions hereafter specified ; to a mass before 
and after death, and to a participation in the benefit of a mass offered up in 
the chapel on the second Saturday of every month for all the members and _be- 
nefactors ; besides which, another is to be said on the third Saturday of every 
month, for the departed members, and the departed near relatives of the mem- 
bers in general. To these great advantages is to be added, the FxTRAORDI- 
NARY MERIT OF AIDING SOCIETY IN ADVANCING THE GLORY OF Gop by the 
spiritual instruction of youth, to which the most ignorant person contributes 
effectually by a small subscription. 

** Donations received by the clergyman of the parish and council. 

‘* No member can retain his book longer than a month. 

‘* Any member in the habit of not punctually returning his book in a month 
ceases to get one at the library. 

‘Those becoming members, when ill, or in a dangerous state of health, are 
not entitled for the first six months to the MAsSsEs BEFORE and AFTER death, 
though enjoying the other privileges from the commencement. 

« No member to get the mass before death, until prepared by the clergyman. 

“This mass each should reserve as long as possible, being entitled but to 
one during life. 

“‘ When mass is required for a dying member, notice is to be left with the 
librarian, &c. 

«As all must be anxious to attend at the monthly masses, they should not 
forget THE DAYS. 

‘The library is open on every Sunday from 9 until 4 o'clock. 
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** In order to prevent trouble and inconvenience, it is requested that members 
may not fall into arrear, or allow their subscription to be often applied for ; 
otherwise they forfeit their privileges, and their names are erased from the 
book.” 


—= — —_ —-— o— 


A NEW POPISH MIRACLE. 


Tue unchanged character of popery certainly manifests itself more completely 
every day. Dr. Wiseman and Bishop Baines, at Rome, explain away all its 
offensive parts, in the true Bossuet style, to the educated classes, and Mr. 
Woolfrey, at Whitwick, aided by Mr. Ambrose Phillipps, performs well-attested 
miracles, to convert the uneducated. The matter really speaks too plainly and 
strongly for itself, to require any comment whatever. But it is most desirable 
that the English liberals, who are quite sure that papists have renounced all their 
follies, should see what is the line of conduct which they adopt. The following 
is an extract from a tract, bya Mr. Woolfrey, who quietly calls himself parish 
priest of Whitwick, and is attested by Mr. Ambrose Phillipps, and a certain 
quantity of his footmen, grooms, and housemaids,—most competent and dis- 
interested witnesses! 

“The circumstances of the case were as follows:—Anne Fullard, who is an 
inhabitant of the village of Whitwick, the wife of a man named Fullard, had 
for some months been desirous of embracing the holy catholic faith, being 
convinced that it was the ancient and true form of Christianity; and on the 
second Sunday of Advent she was present at the vespers in Grace Dieu Chapel. 
It was remarkable, that the subject of my discourse on that afternoon was to 
prove, from the promises of Jesus Christ, and from the universal testimony of 
church history, that the gift of miracles has ever been the prerogative of the 
true church. Just at the conclusion of my sermon, Anne Fullard was seized 
with an epileptic fit; to which malady I afterwards discovered that she had 
been subject, at frequent intervals, from her very childhood. She was imme- 
diately carried out into the entrance hall; where the servants of Mr. Ambrose 
Phillipps, and others of the congregation, endeavoured to render her every 
assistance in their power ; but she became so strong, that it was with difficulty 
that four men could hold her. Her contortions were very awful, and she en- 
deavoured to bite everything that came-in her way; so much so, that it was 
necessary to force acloth into her mouth. In the meanwhile, I concluded my 
sermon ; after which I recited, according to our usual practice, the litany of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the prayers for the examination of conscience. 
As soon as the service was concluded, | went out into the hall, accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose Phillipps, Miss Clifford, and about fifty individuals 
of our congregation. We found the patient in a terrible state: her feet were 
plunged into hot water; sal volatile and brandy, as well as cold water, were 
applied to her temples ; but without producing the slightest effect. Her face 
wore a sort of purple hue; her features awfully distorted ; and her violence so 
great, that it was almost impossible to hold her. Upon this, an individual, 
whose name I am not at liberty to mention, suggested to me the propriety of 
applying to her one of the miraculous medals of the Blessed Mother of God, 
which are solemnly blessed by the Archbishop of Paris, and concerning which 
I will give you, in a few words, the history. In the year 1830, just before 
the last revolution broke out, in consequence of the ordonnances of King 
Charles the Xth, a holy nun, (a Sister of Charity,) who is now living in 
Paris, had a vision,* in which she beheld the blessed Virgin Mary, who foretold 
the terrible calamities that were about to befal France; commanding her, at 
the same time, to cause a medal to be struck, on which her holy image should 
be engraved ; .and promising her miraculous protection to all those who with faith 
and devotion should wear it. The nun caused the medals to be struck; they 








* Acts, i. 17, 18, 19. 
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were solemnly blessed by the Archbishop of Paris ; and ever since that time they 
have wrought innumerable miracles in France, in England, and in other countries. 
But to return to my narrative. I immediately assented to the proposal of the 
individual alluded to before ; and [ thereupon requested Mrs. Ambrose Phillipps 
to bring down one of the miraculous medals, a parcel of which* she had lately 
received from her cousin, the Hon. Mrs. Stourton, who lives in Yorkshire. 
As soon as Mrs. Phillipps had brought me the medal, | placed it on the poor 
woman’s bosom. ‘That very instant her contortions and the darkness of her 
face disappeared ; her excessive strength left her. In less than a minute she 
could speak ; and, in less than five minutes, she rose up and walked to the 
kitchen, perfectly cured. Since that time she has had no return of the dis- 
order; and | trust that He who mercifully vouchsafed to cure her, will pre- 
serve her for the future from that terrible malady. After the fit, she declares 
that she had none of those symptoms which she states that she always felt 
after any previous attacks; no headach, no pains in the wrists and ankles, and 
none of that debility which always used to oppress her for several days on 
those occasions. On the contrary, she declares that she never was so well 
before; that the health of her body has only been equalled by the peace and 
contentment of her soul. She blesses God, &c. &c. 

‘“‘That God should operate wonders in the present age of the church, is quite 
what we might expect; when we reflect that this is an age peculiarly guilty 
of infidelity and general scepticism. In France, the catholic church has but 
just emerged from one of the most cruel persecutions that she has ever endured, 
from the time of Christ up to the present day. In that kingdom, and in Italy, 
she is indeed becoming more glorious than ever(.) But we have only to turn 
our eyes to Spain, in order to behold new trials, to which the inscrutable pro- 
vidence of her Divine Founder is subjecting her. In England, for near three 
hundred years, has she endured a long night of persecution; during that 
period, it was wonderful that any vestiges of catholicity should subsist at all. 
Blessed be God, the spell is broken. He in whose hands are the hearts of 
princes, who ordains in wisdom, and executes his purpose with a divine sweet- 
ness, has broken the fetters which his church has so long worn in these 
kingdoms. And once more, to Englishmen, to Irishmen, and to Scotchmen, 
the ancient faith of their pious ancestors is freely proclaimed. Throughout 
these islands our divine religion is making a rapid progress. Churches and 
chapels, colleges, convents, and schools, are rising up in such numbers and magni- 
JSicence as to make our enemies quake for fear. And well may they fear; for 
the arm of the Lord is with us, and we defy them in the name of God to re- 
sist us. Heresy, already grown old, and tottering on its last stage, will soon 
be no more; and then these three kingdoms will again become faithful por- 
tions of the church. Whether we shall live to see this happy, this blessed 
day, we cannot certainly say; but happy and glorious will he be who con- 
tributes to accelerate its arrival.’ 


IRISH TITHE BILL.+ 


( From the Times of April 26th. ) 


Last night came on the Irish Tithe Bill in the House of Commons. 
It appears that, with a laudable anxiety to supply the deficiencies of the last 


ee — - - ———— _ eS _ 


* Really, one dislikes to speak of such things, for a simple remark looks like 
levity. But do Mr. Woolfrey and Mrs. Stourton mean, that they can send by the 
stage-coach, to any quarter of England, parcels of medals, which can work innu- 
merable miracles ?— Ep. 

t The debate having taken place only on the 25th, there is no time for a sing! 
comment on the iniquity of this bill —Ep. 
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year’s measure, among which was the non-appearance of any positive mate- 

rials for the so-much-talked-of surplus, after satisfying the wants of the clergy, 
the noble Secretary for Ireland has laboured hard to fill up this vacuum in the 
machinery of the former bill. ‘The formal deduction in the shape of per centage 
from the church is now to be about 324 per cent., leaving the clergy a computed 
sum-total of about 450,000. a-year. “Well, then, we shall be asked, whence 
comes the surplus? Why, as we always foretold it would—from grinding 
down the unfortunate ministers of religion. Parishes of a congregation from 
50 to 500 protestants are to afford the incumbent an income not exceeding 2004. 
per annum; from 500 to 1,000 protestants, one not exceeding 3001, per annum ; 
above 1,000 and under 3,000, are not to yield their minister more than 4004. 
per annum; and in a very few, we believe about 50, with more than 3,000 pro- 
testants, the maximum is to be 500/. per annum. Hence it follows, through 
this happy recipe for leaving three-fourths of the livings in the church of Ire- 

land with stipends to their clergy of 200. a year, Lord Morpeth has contrived 
to reduce the gross revenue of the church of Ireland, after having already 
levied upon it, in favour of the landlords, a tax of above 30 per cent., from 
somewhere about 450,000/. a year to 360,000/. a year,—that is to say, 20 per 

cent. in addition to the 30—in other words, rather more than 50 per cent. 
altogether ! 


ee ee 
CHURCH MATTERS. 


TITHE BILL. 


Tue remarks made in the article on the Tithe Bill, in the last number, 
having been misunderstood by one or two friends, a few words shall 
be said to explain them. No intention of advocating this or any other 


tithe bill, compulsory or voluntary, which should deprive the ¢ ‘le rey of 


their original tenure—no intention of saying that any better method 

can be found for paying the clergy than by tithes—was ever enter- 
tained. On the contrary, notwithstanding ‘all the popular objections 
made to tithes, the writer fully believes, and alw: ays has believed, that 
they tend far more, on the whole, to unite, than to disunite the land- 
occupiers (not owners) and clergy.* ‘This point has been urged over 
and over again in this Journal. It is at once a great misfortune and a 
cruel injustice, that the clergy are to be deprived of that tenure which 
they now possess, and which, while law and Justice have any force in 
England, is better than any title or tenure now existing, and incom- 
parably better than any whic ‘h can be given to them. These are, were, 
and will be, the writer’s opinions. “But it is a clear vase, that all 
persons, of all parties, conservatives as well as liberals, are fully bent 
on doing away tithes, partly from one motive and partly from another ; 
and that there is no one single point of the political world (either 
among the present or future’ possessors of power) from which any 
thing but an alteration can be expected. And more than this, and 
more to be regretted, the ery and wish for commutation (of course on 


a . ~ — _— - - - - - -— —---+ ——~ _ - a 


* It is curious that a French liberal, and apparently sceptical, writer, M. Salvador, 
is quite of opinion that tithes are the very best possible mode of paying clergy. 
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fair terms) comes from a large body of clergy themselves, who un- 
happily and fallaciously promise themselves peace by removing what 
is a common cause for clamour. In these circumstances, any power or 
possibility of resisting alteration seems utterly out of the question; and 
it is simply on the ground that, this being so, the present tithe bill, if 
passed, as it was proposed, and fairly carried into effect, seemed 
as favourable as anything which the clergy could expect, that the 
writer could not feel himself justified in attacking it. But still, farther 
than this, one would gladly see a protest against it, or any bill 
whatever which did away the original tenure ;_ if any means could be 
devised for making such a protest, as a proéest, and not as an act of 
undignified and idle resistance, which should engage the church in a 
hopeless and useless quarrel about money. If the church, indeed, (the 
church, i.e., clergy and laity,) made up their mind to separate from 
the state on the question, as a question of principle, that would be 
another matter. But if they mean to preserve the connexion, au useless 
resistance to overwhelming power can only make their condition worse, 
and themselves less respectable; while a protest, distinctly stating 
their dislike to the measure itself and their inability to resist it, 
would at once show their principles and their judgment. He who 
will die in defence of his castle, whether wise or not, (which must 
depend on circumstances,) is always respectable; but he who fully 
means, at all events, to save his life, will certainly command no re- 
spect by struggling and shrieking, when ten lusty soldiers carry him 
out of it in perfect safety. If he knows that he must be forced out by 
oppression, let him utter his calm protest, and go forth with the peace- 
able dignity which becomes him. With respect to convocation, as a 
means of making this protest, very different views are and must be 
taken. ‘They who consider it as a right and proper representation of 
the church, will naturally desire it to be assembled, and will reasou- 
ubly expect God’s blessing on it. ‘They who see the propriety and 
necessity of the church having a voice, even as to money, but who yet 
consider convocation as far more a part of the policy of our connected 
church and state than a proper church body, and who also think of the 
privileges of the lower house of convocation as an usurpation danger- 
ous and almost anti-episcopal in principle,—even if convocation could 
be more properly considered as a pure church synod,—cannot reason- 
ably expect a blessing on its meeting and deliberations, and therefore 
cannot desire it, though they might submit to it as an ancient part of 
the constitution of England. More especially, when the democratic 
principle is so much atloat everywhere, and when agitation, by means 
of speeches, newspapers, and reporters, can effect anything, they would 
expect to see what they (whether rightly or wrongly) consider as a 
wrong principle, and a seed of evil, bring forth its natural fruits, and 
the upper house, though nominally possessed of independent powers, 
virtually obliged to give way to the lower. Such, however, are the 
difficulties and perplexities which attend on this subject, that one is 
almost tempted to give it up in despair. Whether clear precedents 
can be alleged to show that convocation had ever any right, or had 
ever the habit, of dealing with endowments, or of interfering as to 
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arrangements of dioceses, (points on which it is obviously most proper 
that the church should have a voice,) seems quite doubtful. And if 
so, what good could convocation do us on these matters at the present 
moment? Yet, that the church should have some voice, and that in 
times which seem hanging over us it will wané and must hare one, 
is certain. One thing only seems clear. Were convocation like 
any other pure church synod which ever existed elsewhere, one might 
go on general principles. But where it is so utterly unlike them, and 
where it has such a suspicious appearance of being the creation of the 
state, it cannot be safe to argue for its rights upon any other ground 
than precedents. Ifa pure church synod, like those of ancient times, 
were called into existence to-morrow, it could claim (and would by 
all true churchmen be allowed) all the rights which any other such 
synod possessed, though it had never exercised them before. But in 
such a body as convocation, it must surely be quite hopeless to argue on 
any other ground than precedent. Looking to it as a part of the 
English constitution, it is undoubtedly entitled to whatever rights the 
English constitution gives it; but it is difficult to see how it can claim 
more. It is much to be wished, then, that some one would inquire 
what rights convocation has ever assumed or exercised as to church 
property, arising now from endowments, which depend on instruments 
recognised and guarded by the common law, or from established 
prescriptive rights, which (though perhaps enforced by church cen- 
sures at first) are equally protected and enforced by common law. 
Has convocation ever assumed the guardianship of endowments, 
whether those of parochial or cathedral churches ? 

Long before the existence of any convocation here, it seemed to be 
the general doctrine of the church, laid down in councils, that a priest 
could not dispose of the goods of his church without the consent of the 
bishop. Of course, when a distinct patron came in, his consent was 
necessary also. Again, a bishop could not dispose of the goods of the 
mother church without consent of his council. Now the bishop has 
nothing to do directly with the goods of the cathedral; but in many 
cases, perhaps in all, the bishop and chapter (his council) mutually 
sign one another’s /eases, &c., in compliance with this ancient church 
doctrine. The writer asks, for the sake of information, (not being 
able to satisfy himself by his own inquiries,) whether there is any 
proof to be found, (1) That for the sale or exchange of the goods of 
any particular church the consent of convocation was required ? and 
(2) Whether the consent even of a pure church synod would have 
been required, the priest and bishop having consented ? (3) Whether 
for the sale or exchange of the goods of a mother church anything 
more was necessary than the consent of the bishop and his regular 
council, the clergy of that mother church, or canons secular, called 
dean and chapter? 

These points want to be fully cleared, in order that we may see 
distinctly what it is right and proper, on sound precedents, that we 
should claim, affirm, or deny. 

Any one who looks over Hody’s, or any other book of authority, 
will see clearly that there was a time when the assent of the clergy to 
Vou. IX.— May, 1836. 4p 
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some acts of parliament, by themselves or a proctor, may have been 
deemed necessary to make it valid,—when they were, in short, a part 
of parliament,* and that convocation succeeded or supplied this State 
of things. But there can be no intention of going back to this claim. 

The only matter at all bearing on the question here mooted yet 
observed is, that the Commons, in Edward III’s time, complained to 
the king that the prelates had made constitutions directing the tithe of 
underwood to be paid, which was an unheard-of claim, and praying 
the king, by himself and his council, to set this right. But this, on two 
obvious accounts, does not touch the matter directly. Any clear in- 
formation on these points would be very acceptable. 


DR. HAMPDEN, 


A Few words must be said on this subject, in consequence of certain 
publications, of various sorts and kinds, which have come from persons 
calling themselves Dr. Hampden’s friends. Happily, it is quite unne- 
cessary to add much respecting Dr. Hampden himself. He has now 
taken the course which becomes him, by advertising a Vindication of 
his Bampton Lectures. This was the line mentioned in the last num. 
ber of this journal as the only line for him to adopt; and if he can 
vindicate what he has said, and show that it is said truly and safely, 
no one will rejoice to be convinced of it more than those who now 
oppose him, Little then need now be said concerning Dr, Hampden 
himself: with respect to his friends, the matter is otherwise. ‘There 
have now appeared in his behalf, a Letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; a Pastoral Letter, from the Pope, to certain Members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; and two articles in the “ Edinburgh Review,” one 
heade d “The Oxford Malignants,”! and one a “ Review of Mr. New- 
man’s History of the Arians,” published three or four years ago, and 
assailed now because Mr. Newman has opposed Dr. Hampden. All 
these bear distinct marks of the same spirit, and of coming from quar- 
ters perfectly understanding one another. The first-n: umed article in 
the “ Edinburgh Review” is professed/y from Oxford itself. The 
whole, in short, come from those who may be called Oxford Liberals, 
—may one call them, “ the Oxford Liberals ?”’ 

Now, if one had ventured to assert that what are called J/iberal 
opinions on religion naturally lead to very fearful and unchristian 
tempers in practice—that to venture to oppose the opinions of Libe- 
rals is to draw down on yourself the most bitter attacks on your own 
yerson and private character—that, in their wrath, they care little 
for truth, or honour, or feeling—such sayings would have been 
proclaimed to be the height of party bigotry, prejudice, and injustice. 
And, be it observed, such charges have never been made. But, cer- 
tainly, i in this instance, whether as a natural result of the principles or 








* The ews of this and of the Pramunientes clause has been repeated usque ad 
nauseam. If possible, a brief analysis of Wake’s first chapter shall be given in the 
next number, to show the difference of the Parliamentary Convention of all the 
clergy, the Provincial Convocation, and the Pure Church Synod, the Provincial 
Couneil. 
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no-principles of the Liberals or not, probably no controversial essays 
could be produced so discreditable to the temper, feelings, and love of 
truth of the writers, as those of these Liberals. 

It would be very difficult to match the first pamphlet mentioned. 
A certain number of residents at Oxford arraigned Dr. Hampden's 
opinions, and, in reply, this pamphlet at once attacked the personal 
character of many of them in a style whieh no gentleman ever adopts, 
It is really odious to go over, even in remembrance, the melan- 
choly personalities of this pamphlet. The first article in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ however, hardly gives place to it in this respect. 
Both are vulgar, personal, and not true. The difference, perhaps, 
between them is, that the pamphlet is more coarsely personal, the 
article more boldly false. Possibly they come from the same hand. 
It is difficult to decide the prize between these two compositions ; 
it would be yet harder to say whether the article in the “ Kdin- 
burgh Review’ deserves most credit for its reckless suppression 
of the truth, or for the temper with which it imputes motives and 
utters the very worst charges against individuals. Persecution! Who 
are the persecutors? Let us understand the matter well and tho- 
roughly. Is it the case, then, that (without the least allusion now to Dr, 
Hampden) any Liberal is to publish whatever he pleases—and that if 
any one dares to accuse him of having said that which is evil or 
dangerous, this shameful traducer of a Liberal is immediately to be 
attacked, by name or by designation, in separate pamphlets, and in the 
organ of Whig politics, as a swearer, or a mere political tool, or as a 
wilful falsifier, or as a man who so little believed what he professed 
that he scrupled, for many years, to go into orders—this charge 
being recklessly uttered against one whom all men of all parties 
honour, as one of the most venerable, the most excellent, and most 
learned of the earth ? Persecution, indeed! No! if persecution has 
a favourite hiding-place on earth, it is in the heart of a Liberal! Who 
but liberals in literature and religion would have passed over, at the 
time of its publication, a book most remarkable for its tone of philoso- 
phical thought and of learning, and would then, three or four years 
after, have taken it up, in order to attack its author, when he had 
personally offended their party? Persecution! Who have shown the 
spirit of persecution, in their personal demeanour and conduct, at Ox- 
ford? Who have renounced all society with those who presumed to 
differ with them ?—who have given up all exercise of charity, and, in 
public and private, used language fit only for the inquisition in spirit, 
and certainly not for St. James’s in taste ? 

But these friends of Dr. Hampden have been most consistent in one 
respect. ‘Their whole and sole object is, not to defend his opinions, but 
to gain a verdict for him by showing either that his opinions ought 
to have been attacked before, or that his opponents are almost papists ! 
All the arguments which they produce, repeated over and over 
again, are these :—(1.) “In certain early sermons Dr. Hampden held 
sound opinions. Therefure he cannot hold unsound ones now!” 
(2.) -« it Dr. Hampden’s doctrines were: unsound, he ought to have 
been attacked and censured by the proper tribunal at once.”’ That is, 
the Edinburgh Review and the Liberals recommend that no mercy shall 
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ever be shown to false opinions, in the hope that very few may read 
the not very interesting book in which they are conveyed, and that 
the author may never ‘be placed in any situation where he can do 
harm; but that, at once, and without mercy, he shall be brought 
forward, degraded, and punished !* This is the direct argument of the 
Liberal! And he adds this caution—Take notice, that if you do not 
thus, at once, try to inflict the extreme pains and penalties of the law 
on the author of unsound opinions, you are never to be allowed after- 
wards to say that his opinions are unsound, nor to protest against his 
being placed i in the particular situation where his opinions can do mis- 
chief! Can anything be more kind, and merciful, and gentle, on the 
ove hand, and more reasonable and sensible on the other ? This is, 
indeed, true friendship to Dr. Hampden! His advocates say to him, 
«We have nothing to urge for you, but we shall manage to keep your 
ground for you, by showing that the plea against you is defective, or 
that your opponents can be attacked themselves.” This may be very 
well in the King’s Bench to keep property: W hether before a different 
tribunal such pleas will be available, is another question. But, 
however that may be, what is to be thought of the morals, the taste, 
and the feelings of those who use it? These liberals are utterly 
careless whether Dr. H. is or is not a safe teacher for the r rising clergy ! 
They despise all inquiry about that trifle! Their one object i is to 
blacken is opponents ! 

‘This is, indeed, true regard for principle! This is, indeed, a splen- 
did example of the c arity with which liberal principles teach men to 
treat their opponents! This is the better and purer temper which 
is to be brought into action by the enlightened and liberal despisers of 
the dream oi apostolical succession ! Could the highest high-churchmen 
do worse than this? Can any example be adduced where they have 
done anything like it ? 

There is one thing most satisfactory in all this matter. These 
Liberals now speak out. ‘They now tell us, straight- forwardly and 
distinctly, that, in the church of ‘England, episcopacy is a mere name, and 
not a substance, and that they who hold the opinions of these writers 
adhere to episcopacy, not because it was ordained by the apostles, but 
because the government has decreed that that shall be the form used 
in this country — that it was settled at the Reformation that it is the 
state which gives the commission to the clergy, and not episcopal 
ordination that ordination, 1 in short, is a farce, and that one form of 
church government is just as good as another. It is not worth while 
to comment on the gross and crude ignorance of all this, which is just 
what one would expect. It is very satisfactory to have the murder out, 
and to know exactly where we are—to have one after the other of the 
Liberals hold the apostolic al succession up to scorn and ridicule. One 
likes open enemies. There is less breach of charity in contending with 





* Mr. Woodgate, in his Letter to Lord Melbourne, conceives that the University 
gave sanction to Dr, Hampden’s lectures by printing them for him. He will not be 
offended by its being remarked that this is not the case. Like other Bampton 
Lectures, they are printed for the author. When the university gives an author its 


imprimatur by printing his work at their ex pense, this is expressed on the title-page 
by a different form. 
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them than with those who profess to believe with you. Where we 
have such plain speaking as this, that common honesty which one is 
always willing to allow to opponents will prevent those who so speak 
from remaining much longer in the church. Men of these opinions 
cannot go through the ordination service; or, if they have gone 
through it, must very soon openly express their regret at having coun- 
tenanced such gross delusions as, in their opinions, it contains. 

On one subject they ought to be warned. ‘They may, perhaps, be 
flattering themselves, ‘wliie they look forward to separation, that they 
shall remain in possession of the establishment, and carry a large por- 
tion of the clergy with them. Let them get out of that delusion 
as soon as they can. ‘These liberals and disbelievers in all principles 
of church government—these scoffers at apostolical order—are a very 
petty, puny band. The principles which they hate—the truths which 
they abhor, are daily gaining a more wide and general acceptance 
with the clergy. ‘The “ Malignants,’’ the excellent, learned, and 
Christian men, whom the liberals are trying to put down, have been 
doing good service in this way, and mightily aiding a good cause.* 
The Liberals may despise their bigoted brethren as much as they please. 
That is of no consequence ; but if they do not shut both their eyes 
and ears, they must know that, despise ‘d or not, those who hold the 
opinions w hich the *y hate are fast inc reasing in number and in know- 
ledge, while the enlightened latitudinarians, who are quite satisfied to 
be made ministers by the justices of the peace, are almost too few to be 
worth numbering. 

The whole Number of the ** Edinburgh Review’’ in which these 
articles are contained, is really worth reading, as it is a distinct avowal, 
on all points, whether of religion, morals, politics, or society, that 
opinions are matters of indifference—that one is as good as another— 
that principles are things about which only idiots would contend— 
that every wise government and nation looks on all religions as og 
one as good as the other—and that as to suffering, struggling, o 
dying for opinions, that would have been very well in the dark ane 
but would be ludicrous now. All this is almost said in words, but is most 
clearly implied all through the Number.t ‘The hope of ‘preservation— 
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* Does the author of the ‘ Pope’s Pastoral” think that he is quite safe in joking 
on these subjects? The extreme dulness of his joke may, doubtless, save him. But 
as lively a wit, at least, may be found on the other side, whose joke would, at all 
events, be more cutting, because more true. Does he really Ni ssa in the Nag’s 
Head story, or did his wit utterly fail him, and compel him to refer to it? The 
“ Record” is highly delighted with the performance, and quite coincides with Dr. 
Hampden’s friends in their notions and their jokes as to apostolical succession. 

+ What can be a more miserable spectacle than that presented by the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” which was once a journal of large circulation and influence? When Mr. 
O'Connell was setting out on his anti-peerage tour, every page inthe Number then 
put out was furious democracy, and “ down with the Lords.’’ The tour did not 
auswer, and the Number put out just at the opening of Parliament eschewed all 
polities, except putting forth one furiously conservative sentence. Now the wind 
blows from an opposite quarter again, and the whole Number breathes of contempt 
for all that is, and prostrates itse ‘If before the wisdom of the middle classes, whom it 
proclaims to be the sovereigns of the country. Can such proceedings fail to do what 
they have done for the “ Edinburgh Review,” sink its character, stop its cireulation, 
and make what was once reckoned an object of fear, a simple object of contempt, 
like other paralyzed tyrants? 
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it is doubtless a small and solitary one (humanly fa 5 oA that 
the reign of this form of antichrist may be prevented by the too easy, 
ready, and shameless exhibition of its baseness and total want of all 
that can engage the heart, or affections, or sympathies in its favour, 

P.S. Since the above remarks were written, another illustration of 
them has appeared in the shape of certain extracts from the Bamp- 
ton Lectures, which have just come out, printed in parallel columns 
with Dr. Pusey’s propositions. ‘They are most signally garbled, not 
to mention that the compiler of them does not allude to the extracts, 
larger than his own, which are printed in the “ Theological Statements 
and Thirty-nine Articles compared,” from which Dr. Pusey’s pro- 

itions are mostly drawn, and of which they are a summary. He 
is content to assert that they are unfairly made, not offering any proof, 
much less attempting to draw up rival propositions. Besides the re- 
peated insertion of glosses, the passages quoted are, in many instances, 
altered, transposed, and the most important sentences omitted.* 


DISSENTERS’ LANGUAGE TO GOVERNMENT. 


Ir is right for churchmen to see the line taken by the dissenters. 
The following is a Memorial from some “ Scotch dissenters’ meeting 
in the grand metropolis of—Perth’ Quid facient domini, &c., &c. ? 
“To tue Rieut Hon. Viscount Metnouarye, &c., &c. 

“My Lonp,—We are happy in having an ieee | of expressing our admiration of the 
wise and liberal policy pursued by the Cabinet, of which your Lordship is the chief, &c., &c. 
We rejoice in the increasing support which your Lordship’s government is receiving in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament, &c., &c. 

“ We cannot forget, however, that we are dissenters, &c., &c. While there are few occur- 





* Let people remember how the case stands at present. On the one side there 
are the “ Elucidations,” the “* Thirty-nine articles compared with Dr. Hampden,” 
and Dr, Pusey's Preface, bringing definite charges, and his “ Present and Past 
Statements compared.” On the other side, there are the “ Statements of Christian 
Doctrine,” extracted chiefly from former writings of Dr. Hampden, the “ Letter to 
the Archbishop,” the “ Pastoral Letter,” and the “ Specimens,” (besides the In- 
augural Lecture ;) in short, former writings of Dr. Hampden referred to in order to 
remove charges brought against later, and an attack on the personal character and theo- 
logical opinions of the assailants. The charge of garbling, brought against the ‘‘ Eluci- 
dations,” has been answered by Mr. Miller; and that advanced in the new pamphlet 
against Dr. Pusey’s propositions is mere assertion. Meanwhile, the “‘ Statements of 
Christian Doctrine,” in two eases, give garbled extracts—on original sin, and on the 
sacraments—two of the very few extracts from the Bampton Lectures; and the new 
pamphlet is a mass of garbled extracts. (The “ Edinburgh Review's” attempt to 
prove that Dr. Hampden sets forth the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity as distinet from 
the language which he condemns, in a passage which his opponents are represented to 
have omitted, and which is really the most offensive proof of an erroneous view, 
when taken in connexion with the context, will be noticed in a more formal manner, 
as the writer is informed, elsewhere.) It is presumed that the “ Vindication” will 
offer something like a defence. At present, nothing seems to have been done but 
putting forth vague statements, earlier than the Bampton Lectures, or Jater and 
equally unsatisfactory with them, and blackening Dr. Hampden’s opponents by mis- 
representation of facts, and attacking their opinions. P.S. Mr. Hull’s pamphlet, 
indeed, which has just appeared, is an exception. The writer cannot agree with Mr. 
Hull's views ; but Mr. Hull always writes like a gentleman and a Christian. 
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rences that we would more bitterly regret than the necessity of becoming opponents 
Lordship’s government ; yet there are two things of which we deem it requisite distinctly to 


‘¢]. If anything shall be done to increase the injuries we already suffer, by a new grant of 
public paney for the extension of the church of Scotland, we have good reasoa to know that 
enfranchised dissenters, in their respective localities, will feel themselves under the painful 
necessity of opposing at next election any candidate, however liberal he may otherwise be, 
who shall have given his vote for such a grant. This dissenters must do, not in the apirit 
of faction, but in deference to their own religious belief; and we know they will do it, if it 
shall be found necessary, as soon as their attention is directed to so new and so wanton an 
outrage on the sacredness of their principles. They can well afford to do it, for were a 
liberal government to treat them as the petitioners for the grant require them to be treated, 
it would to them be liberal no more; and it is not the name of the thing called toryism, but 
the thing itself, to which they are opposed. On the consequences of driving dissenters away 
from the liberal interest, we forbear to dilate, as we wish to avoid even the appearance of 
threatening ; but your Lordship is well able to judge of these consequences, and our prayer 
is, that they may be averted. 


“II. In the contemplated amount of relief to dissenters, proposed by your Lordship’s 
ment, we can on no account sequence, except in the wan ef sivuiamiadn ha iigbhelaenem 


instalment. ...... Why are they (the dissenters) not as free from annoyance on account 
of their religion as are the other members of the community? Not because their religious 
peculiarities are rous to the state, nor merely because there are things th 


our state churches which ought not to be connected with them, but because the very existence 
of state churches is incompatible with their rights. This, my Lord, is the sadlaal ievance 
from which all the rest have sprung, and it is not till this is removed that anything ing 
the name of justice to dissenters can be obtained.” 





THE RECORD, 


NoruineG can be better than for two contending parties to be mutually 
satisfied. The “ Record’’ is exceedingly pleased at being found fault 
with in this Journal, and this Journal is equally pleased with the way 
in which the “ Record’’ has noticed the fault here found with it; The 
one is satisfied at being accused, the other at its accusation being left 
wholly untouched. Not, indeed, that the “ Record’ has not said a great 
deal, and assumed the guise of explaining some things, and defending 
all the rest. This is all done, indeed, at the length of three or four 
mortal columns, and goes to the point of showing that, although the 
greater part of the clergy do not agree with the “ Record” doctrines, 
they do not disagree with them so much as they did, &c. &c. This 
controversy shall not be pursued, for it is not one on which it is worth 
while to expend time or attention. All that was said before, which 
was of any moment, was this—that for some years past, there has been 
a general disinclination to controversy ; that the “ Record’’ newspaper 
has profited by this indisposition on the part of those who do not hold 
its doctrines, to load them, not on one, but on every occasion, with 
the most uncharitable and violent accusations; to denounce them re- 
gularly as wholly ignorant of what they ought to know, careless aboud 
souls, destroyers of souls, lost in darkness, formalists, legal, full of inve- 
terate hatred to the real gospel doctrine, and combining and conspiring to 
put it down ; to reprobate them, in short, in every way, and to hold 
them up as worthy of reprobation, as men, and Christians, and minis- 
ters of the church; and to set forth these accusations in language 
which would be reckoned not decent in many even worldly men. 
When this charge is made, the “ Record” is prentetl because, such a 
charge being made at all, shows that its influence is now reckoned 
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formidable! as if there were no truth in the adage, that “ when dirt is 
thrown in sufficient quantities, some will stick,’’ whosesoever be the 
hand that throws it! The charge was made, because it is not decent 
that such language should be used by any paper professing to speak the 
sentiments of a body of churchmen, whether great or small, with refer- 
ence to such ministers of that church as dare to differ from it in opi- 
nion. What would, and what ought to be said of this Magazine, or 
any other journal of the same opinions, if itdared to hold so improper, 
shameful, and unchristian a course, as to attack, in the same spirit and 
style of language as that used by the “ Record,”’ those clergy who, in 
all good conscience, hold the opinions of the “Record ?’’ Does it 
abstain because, if such a spirit could be tolerated, it could find no 
topics for reviling them, or any other body of men; or because such 
reviling would not be just as true, and as deserved, (as true, observe, 
but not one whit more so,) as that which is poured out by the “ Record” 
against the clergy of whom it disapproves? Is this the way to pro- 
mote peace, or to forward that on which peace must rest—éruth ? Is 
it by reviling that we hope to lead those to the truth whom we cop- 
sider to be in error? But again, the charge was made, because the 
course pursued by the “ Record’ will assuredly lead, not only to a 
breach of charity and to the worst feelings in its readers, but to a 
renewal of the controversy between those who differ. It may be, 
indeed, that unjust accusation of error and carelessness has been, for 
peace’ sake, borne longer than the truth would allow already ; but still, 
controversy, except from necessity, among ministers of the same 
church, is a dreadful evil; and all which can be borne ought to be 
borne in order to preventit. But if the clergy who presume to think 
that learning, and piety, and zeal, and truth, are not monopolized by 
the “ Record’ and its friends, find that they are to be held up as de- 
plorably ignorant, and false at the very heart, and their whole teaching 
as mischievous and evil, they must in justice to that teaching show—as 
they are fully pees to do—that it rests on grounds which never 
have been, and never can be, overthrown. With respect to them- 
selves they will defy the “Record,” as to their character and zeal; 
and they will leave accusations of others to the “ Record,’’ and 
those who think its course a right or Christian one. 

Such were the reasons which led to the “ Record’s’’ being twice 
noticed here. All that was necessary has been done. ‘To pursue the 
subject, or argue about particular statements or phrases, would be a 
waste of time. But that the “Record’’ may not say that it is very 
easy to speak of an accusation as untouched, and yet to take no notice 
of the reply to it, perhaps a single observation on that reply will 
show whether silence, as to the rest, does not arise from the motive 
assigned—the uselessness of pursuing the discussion. In defence of 
his charging those who maintain the old doctrine of the Society with 
being either “deplorably ignorant or false at the very heart,” the 
writer in the “Record” insinuates (as far as one can understand his 
longee ambages) that the ignorance there spoken of was not ignorance 
of divinity, or human learning, but the ignorance resulting from want 
of being renewed and enlightened by God's Holy Spirit, which is a 
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blessing vouchsafed to many who have no human learning. On the su 

ition that this was the “Record’’ writer’s meaning, let us see what, he 
says: “ A man must be either ignorant, or false at the heart, to say so 
andso.”’ Thatis, if he is not ignorant, he is false ; this was the text. The 
interpretation is “a man must either be without that knowledge of 
divine things which is given by God's spirit to the Christian, or false 
at the heart.”” That is, if he has the knowledge of divine things which 
belongs to the true Christian, and yet says so and so, he is false at 
the heart! If he is a true Christian, and says so and so, he is a very 
bad man! This, surely, requires no farther comment. This subject 
of learning is one on which, surely, the “ Record’’ had better be silent. 
It is easy for all to be learned, when the most ample knowledge of 
the Gospel system, and of human and divine learning, which can be 
required, consists of three words, repeated again and again. 

One more observation on the “ Record’s” reply, and only one. 

The evil-minded race of clergy, of whom it complains, take, it 
appears, as their motto, “‘ Do and Live,’’ instead of the true and right 
motto, “ Live and Do.’ Tastes, it seems, as well as opinions, differ. 
To the writer of these lines, as remembering that our co, on. being 
asked what was to be done to inherit eternal life, referred the inquirer 
to the two great commands of love to Gon and our neighbour, 
and then added, “ This DO AND THOU SHALT LIVE,” it certainly does 
not appear reverential to represent the reverse order of his own pre- 
cept as the on/y Christian view of the method of salvation. If there 
is a class of Christian teachers which says, “ Do and Live,” and if 
our Lord has said “ Do and Live,” is it uct just possible that they may 
so say because, and in the same sense as, he said so—most assuredly not 
teaching men either to claim the power of doing well by any strength of 
their own, or to rely on their own deeds or merits for acceptance, when 
by God’s help they have done what they could? But who are the 
clergy who have taken this as their motto ? 

With respect to the “ Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” 
it is very much to be feared that there will be no way of compoehs 
the differences, excited and increased deliberately, but by reducing 
it to a Bible, Prayer-book, Psalter, and Homily Society. This, 
though said shortly, is not said without long and serious reflexion, nor 
without seeing that it is a course which will lead to considerable evil. 
It is said, because there are difficulties in the way of all other remedies, 
and because it és, and is felt to be, a matter of the highest importance 
that there should be a society where all clergy can meet and act to- 
gether as brethren. 


SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES BILL. 
( From a Friend.) 


To form a nation’s early habits in the mould of truth and manliness—so to 
mingle with the soul the grand and simple elements of piety and moral worth, 
that they shall ever after be a part of thought and a spring of action—with 
the knowledge of past events, to rouse imagination and fix the wavering judg- 
ment—this is the true scope of popular education. But if the machinery of 
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education is entrusted to designing or to ignorant men, it may become a fearful 
engine of perversion, or an active cause of national decay. 

the Number of this Magazine for January will be found a brief account 
of the colleges of Aberdeen, and of an attempt which was made last year 
forcibly to unite them, and to subject the composite body to the control of the 
Provost of the town, and some other persons, appointed by the Home Office, and 
associated with a few of the university authorities. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland is understood to be engaged in framing an 
act of parliament for the regulation of all the universities of that country. As 
the whole system of popular instruction centres in those institutions, it is 
right that a subject which may be so dealt with as either to augment or 
wretchedly to impair the virtue and intelligence of the country, should be 
viewed in its true light by the public. 

A report presented some years ago to the King, by a board of commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of the Scottish universities, forms the pro- 
fessed basis of the measure now in contemplation. The two most prominent 
suggestions of that Report were, that students should be subjected, before 
entrance, to an examination of much rigour, and that the property of the uni- 
versities should be vested, along with extensive authority over all their mem- 
bers, in a lay board, nominated in such a way as to exclude the operation of 
political feeling in their appointment. Though the Lord Advocate gave notice 
of a motion for leave to bring in a bill upon this subject, it is withdrawn. The 
measure will be introduced, as the liberals say, immediately in the House of 
Lords—perhaps before these sheets see the light. The following are extracts 
from a paper which has been circulated by the Lord Advocate, as containing 
the heads of his projected law :— 


A board of royal visitors to be appointed to each university, and to consist of 
not fewer than five nor more than nine persons. The heads of the respective colleges 
to be members of the buards of the universities to which they belong. The boards 
to subsist for five years. 

The powers of the board to extend to the determination of all questions which may 
occur in the universities, as a court of review. They will have power to decide upon 
all complaints that may be made to them with regard to the discipline of the univer- 
sities, or administration of the proceeds of property, and the accounts of the univer- 
sities shall be annually exhibited by them. 

The visitors of each university shall be empowered to regulate its government in 
all its important concerns, whether they relate to instruction, degrees, business, or pro- 
perty ; and they shall be authorized to introduce, from time to time, desirable 
cHaNors with regard to its rnstruction, and to establish such regulations as may 
appear necessary for that and other purposes, which regulations, when approved of by 
the Secretary of State, shall subsist until they shall be altered by any board of visitors 
appointed by his Majesty, or by act of parliament. 

The professors in the universities shall retain all the emoluments and other advan- 
tages to which they are entitled by the grants by which they hold their professor- 
ships. Subject to that provision, the Board of Royal Visitors shall be entitled to 
make suCH REGULATIONS WITH REGARD TO THE ENDOWMENTS and professorships of 
each university as shall seem best calculated to promote the interests of the univer- 
sity, of science, and of learning; and to regulate the duties to be performed by the 
professors, subject, as in other cases, to the approbation of the Secretary of State. 

The board shall have power to unite the two universities or colleges of Aberdeen 
into one university, consisting of two colleges. 


First, then, as to the matter of discipline.—Some of the proposed arrange- 
ments seem to have been conceived in utter forgetfulness of what must always 
and everywhere be the relative duties of teacher and taught. If the students 
know that there is a superior authority to which they may at all times appeal, 
and a bounty is thus held forth for insubordination; if the members of the 
court of appeal are, in learning, in acquaintance with the theory and the still 
more difficult practice of education, in freedom from bias, prepossession, and 
proneness to display unwonted and short-lived power, inferior to the parties 
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whose sentence they review, and are entirely without check if they decide 
unjustly; if the laws of the universities give them a power over the professors, 
which must be degrading to men of liberal feelings; how can order be pre 
served? What authority can a professor exercise over those who may 

him next day as a criminal to the bar of a court consisting at best of coun 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood—perhaps of political tools of the basest kind ? 
‘This will be the condition of those wretched colleges—‘ Magister ut discipulos 
metuat, et iis blandiatur, spernant que discipuli magistros ; adolescentes ut 
senum sibi pondus assumant, senes autem ad ludum adolescentium descendant, 
ne sint iis odiosi et graves.”—Cic. de Rep. 

Next, as to instruction.—The reason why the Scotch do not in general culti- 
vate classical literature to a great extent, or with much zeal, is this,—that it is 
their practice to enter professions at an early age; and their education is so 
arranged as to leave them at liberty to do so. It cannot, then, comprise that 
learning, precious as it is, which takes many summers to ripen. To the wants 
of those years which precede professional education, their university system is 
adapted ; nor does the country possess other institutions qualified to minister 
to those wants, or which can justify the withdrawal of that elementary instruc- 
tion which the universities alone at present afford. 

The Royal Commissioners propose, in their Report, that all students shall 
display, before admission, a degree of classical knowledge which they can, 
under the present constitution of the schools, hope to acquire nowhere but at 
college. The commissioners ought to have considered more closely the state 
of the schools, and the circumstances of the many who cannot afford to send 
their sons away from home to school, before they fixed this standard, so unsuit- 
able to the present condition of Scotland, and enjoined the acquisition of clas- 
sical knowledge upon those who have not classical teachers at command. If 
the increase of knowledge in the country is desired, we must not begin with 
taking away the knowledge already accessible. If sound scholarship is to be 
advanced, it must be by adding to the existing machinery of instruction both 
means and inducement (as, for example, by encouraging studious men toa 
longer residence after graduation,) to make further progress; not by multi- 
plying early impediments. 

The powers intended to be given to the Royal Visitors of the Lord Advo- 
cate’s bill, with reference to the subject of instruction, are evidently designed 
to carry out the recommendations of the Royal Commissioners. hat will 
be the consequence? Simply this, that clergymen and other persons of small 
property, in remote situations, not having schools within reach at which their 
sons may be prepared to undergo this examination with success, must forego 
even the moderate ambition of seeing them in the same situation which they 
occupy themselves, and be content to see them merged in the lower classes of 
society. Thus will be lost to the people that supply of poor but well-principled 
and intelligent teachers who have hitherto been the prime instruments in im- 
proving the national character. The opinion is abroad, that the sons of the 
country people ought not to be encouraged to aspire to a learned education, 
This from the party who are actually over-stimulating the minds of the arti- 
sans! Can it be intended to give pre-eminence to the towns by diminishing 
knowledge in the country? Or is it that the instruction which flows from the 
universities, through the parish schools, to the country people, does not make 
them sufficiently discontented with their lot? 

To the means of becoming useful and estimable, which the present system 
affords, let the Government add the opportunity of becoming deeply learned ; 
but let it not chill and disappoint the humble and industrious student; let it 
not barricade the avenues of knowledge, nor pronounce upon the sons of the 
virtuous and self-denying inhabitants of the Highlands and thinly-peopled dis- 
tricts the sentence of eternal ignorance, poverty, and depression. 

To pass to another topic.—The Board of Visitors is to have a power of final 
decision (which no court in the British dominions can’ pretend to, but the 
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House of Lords, and, in certain cases, the Privy Council,) upon complaints 
affecting the administration of property—a subject reserved in this country for 
the solemn and searching investigation of the High Court of Chancery. They 
are to regulate the government of the universities in their business and pro- 
perty—to exhibit their accounts—and make what regulations they think fit 
with regard to endowments. 

Now, what singular and anomalous powers are these! Are the visitors to 
be in the situation of judges, or of owners? If judges, they are unnecessary, 
as the King’s Courts have already the required authority, and can enforce due 
administration of funds. The courts, too, are gifted with the trifling qualifi- 
cation of some smattering of law, which it does not seem that the proposed 
board is likely to possess. No doubt a meddling attorney may find his way 
into the board ; but how are men of legal science and ability to be found in the 
neighbourhood of a country town, qualified to adjudicate the most delicate and 
abstruse questions connected with the law of property? Again, how utterly 
repugnant is it to all principles of civilized government, that executive officers 
should possess power without responsibility ! 

But perhaps the property is to be vested in the Board of Visitors, as the 
grant to them of such judicial powers is too monstrous to be supposed. If, 
then, the administration of the college property is bestowed upon a body of 
persons not interested in its proper application, is not there a risk that its ar- 
rangement will be usurped by some busy and unscrupulous member of the 
board? And if, in the regulation of their own funds, a society of gentlemen, 
acquainted with college business, and accustomed to transact it, (with honour 
and fidelity, as appears by the Report of the Commissioners,) and whose in- 
come and reputation are concerned in the prosperity of those funds,—if such 
men are not to be relied on, what confidence is due to strangers, ignorant of 
the complicated conditions with which the property is loaded? 

The English colleges manage their own property and discipline with the 
highest credit, and wholly free from external interference. Why should not 
the men of letters in Scotland continue to occupy the same footing? Why 
should it not, in both countries alike, be allowed to the gown to manage the 
affairs of the gown? It is good policy to watch the inmates of a convict ship; 
but it can be neither policy nor reason, and is highly degrading to literature, 
to subject learned and upright men to the same suspicious observation. 

There is nothing, it seems, to prevent men of business from being men of 
literature, or from superintending systems of education; but there is every 
reason why literary men should be incapable of transacting the most ordinary 
business! Let us remember the innumerable societies throughout the land, 
which are allowed to manage their own business without invidious and absurd 
control. In them we see that men of education or no education, character 
or no character, gathered together anyhow, from all walks of life, are admitted 
to the discharge of public duties, and get through for the most part without 
reproach. Shall, then, the professors, men of learning and education, men of 
most acknowledged honour and integrity, be deemed incapable of managing 
the property of the universities? 

But the Visitors, in whom these enormous and unconstitutional powers are 
to be vested, are, it seems, to be nominated by the Crown, and are to be au- 
thorized to legislate for the universities, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State. Alas! will our statesmen slumber on amidst the ruin of the 
old English government? Will no one interfere, ere yet the nation is inex- 
tricably entangled in the meshes of that net which is evidently extend- 
ing from the Home-office in endless ramifications over the whole country? 
It will be vain to move, fruitless to remonstrate, and dangerous to repine, when 
the giant force of this country lies shackled with a thousand tiny fetters. The 
Visitors are to make laws for the universities, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State! That is, we are to have a minister of public instruction! 
Now, without questioning the fitness of the present secretary of state to teach 
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teachers and taught, and to prescribe to Great Britain what she shall know 
and what she shall not know, to become, in a very different sense from the 
poet’s, “‘ Il maestro di color che sanno,”’ to fix bounds to human i inquiry, and 
to make the vaunted march of mind resemble the measured tread of a regiment 
of infantry along a narrow lane, who does not see that it is in the very nature 
of letters to assume a republican aspect, and that learning, which has 
flourished in independence, must wither in the shade of harsh and arbitrary 
control ? 

The practical effect of the new enactments will be, at Aberdeen, to enable 
the Royal Visitors to cripple, impoverish, and destroy the ancient university 
and King’s college, in order that the Marischal College, in the borough of 
Aberdeen, an university wholly of its own creation, may rise higher upon the 
ruins of its rival. This will undoubtedly be denied, but it will be seen that 
the powers of the Visitors are so enormous that they may easily make such 
alterations, in the courses of study and in the application of the funds, as to 
render attendance at King’s College wholly inefficacious for all the purposes 
of ostensibility and worldly advancement. But this opinion does not rest upon 
conjecture; it is about to be substantiated in stone and lime. Marischal 
College is about to be re-built with public money obtained from the treasury, 
upon the credit of a statement which its author has never yet ventured to 
make public. The buildings now being contracted for are to contain sixteen 
lecture-rooms. But there are only ¢en professors! On turning to the discarded 
bill of last year, it will be found that the number of the professors in the pro- 
posed new university was to be sixteen. Yet we are gravely assured, that all 
idea of uniting the colleges has been abandoned. 

The highland students, then, and most of those who come from the agricul- 
tural districts, will be excluded by the high test at entrance; and all the 
bursary funds, amounting to sev eral thousand pounds a year, will be bestowed 
upon the town students, who, residing with their families, will be enabled to 
undergo that preliminary instruction which the students in the country cannot 
command. In what spirit these bursaries will be dispensed by political com- 
missioners, and what effect they will have in determining the choice of the 
town constituency, it is not difficult to anticipate. The agricultural districts 
will fall back in intelligence, and, all reasonable outlets for ambition and ac- 
tivity being closed, they will grow wretched and discontented. Thus will be 
established throughout Scotland “normal schools,” for disaffection and dis- 
lovalty, and | sete opinion will be poisoned at its source. 

‘But the Scotch Colleges are only the outposts of the real objects of attack. 
Already are the Chronicle and Courier yelping for a commission to inquire into 
the state of the English Universities. If those bodies, and the many great and 
cood men who are attached to them, leave the Scottish universities to their 
fate, they will be subjected very soon to similar treatment themselves, and 


will exclaim, when it is too late, “Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus 
iniquam.” 


[P. S. It is impossible to make out what the government means to do. The 
Lord Advocate’s s paper shows the design,—and the radical Scotch papers talk 
of a Royal Visitation, and a bill to be introduced, into the Lords (the most ra- 
dical parts being added in the C ommons, and sent up as parliament closes its 
session). The resolution to centralize and place all power, of all kinds, in the 
government—i.e., in the House of Commons—i.e., in the ten-pound voters— 
is distinctly visible in every proposal as to education.—Eb. | 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, at Wells .......ccccssscsccseeseeeee April 3 
Bishop of Exeter, Exeter Cathedral ........ suveaceceseguecesos ATE IO 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Batten, Henry ......... BA» Exeter Oxford Exeter 
Beeeee, Ea. La cocccece eee BAe Trinity Dublin Exeter 
Buckley, J. ........... BeA- Magdalene Camb. Exeter 
Comfray, K. J. ..cccecee Magdalen Hall Oxford Exeter 
Dawson, W. A........ M.A. Christ's Camb. Exeter 
Edwards, Joseph ... Bea. Exeter Oxford Exeter 
Farrington, Ek. H.... gn.A. Magdalene Camb. Exeter 
Fitegerald, A. O. .... nA. Balliol Oxford Bath and Wells 
Harvey, Jas. Abraham, s.a. St. Edm. Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 
Karslake, J. W.......... Bea. Magdalene Camb. Exeter 
Lovett, Re ccccccescoes BA. ‘Trinity Dublin Bath and Wells 
Rickards, Hely H...... na. New Inn Hall Oxford Exeter 
Trevelyan, E. O. ...... B.A. Corpus Christi Oxford Bath and Wells 
Walter, W. R. K...... BAe Exeter Oxford Exeter 
PRIESTS. 

Se. Ey ee en M.A Pembroke Camb. Exeter 
Barnes, H. M. B....... pA. Oriel Oxford Exeter 
Bogie, Be Cu: Dascccceee . m.ae Christ Church Oxford Bath and Wells 
Burrough, J. W. ...... Bea.  Queen’s Oxford Exeter 
ikl. Remssenenteecena . BeaéA. Pembroke Camb. Bath and Wells 
Ca iis ieksetieadieces R.A.  Queen’s Oxford Exeter 
Du Sanfoy, W.S. O... Ba. St. John’s Oxford Exeter 
Eales, W. T. H. oo. BA. ‘Trinity Camb. Exeter 
Byte, Fe Jecccccsccccccees Beas. ‘Trinity Camb. Exeter 
Grrylia, C..rcccccccscccccee BoA. Trinity Camb. I xeter 
HG, Ps Grasses dpeceneee . BA. Trinity Dublin Exeter 
Dae: GE. OV vscdescass St. David’s, Lampeter Exeter 
Keigwin, J. P. ..... wee BeaA. Wadham Oxford Exeter 
Langmead, G. W....... B.A. Exeter Oxford Exeter 
et rere - BAe &. John’s Camb. Exeter 
Lightfoot, N. F......... nA. Exeter Oxford Exeter 
OS Sey ee . B.A. Pembroke Camb. Exeter 
Morshead, J. P. A. ... Bea. Exeter Oxford Exeter 
PN Ws Ev sscseeses B.A. Exeter Oxford Exeter 
Geb, CZ esses das ha Cadets Camb. Exeter 
Radelyffe, C. E......... B.A.  Brasennose Oxford Exeter 
Raley, BR. Wescccsccsccse Bade 86. John's Camb. Exeter 
DRC Bilt Dk >: atnanibninne B.A. Exeter Oxford Exeter 
Tracey, J. ....ccccceeeee BA. Wadham Oxtord Exeter 
Wht, Nncccccecescsssne Bde University Oxtord Bath and Wells 
Wolley, T. L......... .» BA. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 


The Candidates for Holy Orders, who have given notice of their desire to be ordained 
by the Bishop of Oxford, on Trinity Sunday, are required to deliver their testimonials 
and certificates to the Archdeacon, at Christ Church, on or before Saturday, May 7th. 

The Bishop of Gloucester will hold an Ordination in St. Margaret's Church, West- 
minster, on Sunday, the Sth of June. 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, 


Baker, Thomas .......... Rural Dean of the Deanery of Kidderminster 
Brammall, D............ Chaplain to the Blean Union Workhouse 
Coddrington, H........ - A Surrogate for the Diocese of London 
Hutchins, William....... Archdeacon of the Island of Van Dieman’s Land 
Steele, J., (of Trinity College, Cambridge,) Assistant Master of Harrow 
Mills, William ......... Head Master of the Exeter Free Grammar School, and 
Chaplain to the Chapel attached to the same 
Spyers, Thomas.......... Master of Aldenham School, near St. Alban’s, Herts 
Vidal, Francis .......... Chaplain of the Devon County Prison 
Weldon, James I. ....... Second Master of Shrewsbury Grammar School 
Wordsworth, C....... --» Head Master of Harrow School 


PREFERMENTS. 


ing? Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


rn G. J.... Kettlethorpe R. Lincoln Lincoln Sir W.A. Ingilby, Bt. 


» 
Bassett, F. W. D. — Punchardon t Devon Exon J. D. Bassett, Esq. 


Wacton P. C. and . . , 
Grendon BishopP. C. Hereford Hereford Viear of Bromyard 


j 
i 
j 
i 
“) Brewer V. 


Booth, John seeeee 


Colling, T. Adam Bulkworthy C. > Devon — Exon Lord Chancellor 


& East Putford C. ) 


Curry, — Oe tage cc Ault . Derby L.&C. Duke of Devonshire 
The Crown, during 
Grey, Hon. John, Wooler V. Northum. Durham the vacancy of the 
See 
Hardj pee — . § T. Kinnersley and 
arding, T. H.... Ashley R. Stafford L&C, } — Meal 
Hart, Richard ... Catton V. Norfolk Norwich D. & C. of Norwich 
Howes, T. F....... Wingfield P. C. Suffolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 
Hughes, H. H.... Leyham R. Suffolk Norwich St.John’s Coll. ,Camb. 
¢ Tal-y-Liyn P. Cc. & ? 
Hughes, Evan ... Llanfihangel-y- Merioneth Bangor Bp. of Bangor 
l Pennant \ 
Hume, W. W. ...  Scaldwell Northam. Peterboro’ Duke of Buccleugh 
Jenour, Alfred ... Pilton R. Northam. Peterboro’Lord Lilford 
Leathes, Fred. ... Wickhampton R. Norfolk Norwich J. F. Leathes, Esq. 
Liddell, Hon. R., Barking V. Essex London All Soul’s Coll., Oxf. 
Lowther, B. ...... Vow Chureh V. Ilereford Hereford Rev. H. Lee, B.D. 
Mackenzie, C. ... St. Helen sV., 2 Middlesex London A. Macdougall, Esq. 
Bishopsgate \ 
Matchett, J. C.... Easton V. Norfolk Norwich E. R. Fellowes, Esq. 
Morrison, — ...... Rimpton R. Somerset B. & W. Bp. of Winchester 
Poole, Walter....... Moulton V. Northam. Peterboro’G. V. Stanton, Esq, 
Radcliffe, C. F.... Sydenham Damarel R. Devon Exon J. Carpenter, Esq. 
Swainson, C. L.... Crick R. Northam. Peterboro’ St. John’s Coll., Oxf. 
Todd, Fortescue...4 St. Peter's P. C. Middlesex London The King 
Marylebone 
Trevenen, T. J.... St. Ewe R. Cornwall Exon Rev. T. isa 
r, . Dartmouth St. Pet- : “ee Rev. A. Farwell, R. 
Walter, F. M. af rox P. C. Devons Exon } of Stoke Flemming 
Pec. of 
Warre, Francis ... Bishop’s Lydiard V. Somer. r mi D. & C. of Wells 
of W,. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Name. Pref erment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Watkins, T. ....... Llantsantfraed R. Brecon — St. David's Earl of Ashburnham 
Whipham, Arthur, Gidley R. Devon Exon 
Williams, R. H., Stanford Bishop P.C. Hereford Hereford Vicar of Bromyard 
Woodhouse, G.W. Albrighton V. Salop L. & C. Haberdashers’ C omp. 


Woodhouse, John, 
Wolley, T. L. ... 


Huish Champflower 





Somerset B. & W. 
Nailsea w. Bourton R. Leicester Lincoln 


Sir J. Trevelyan, Bt. 
The King 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


The Lord Bishop of Ely 
The Lord Bishop of Lichfield 
The Lord Bishop of Clonfert 


Barrow, W., LL. D., Beelsby R. Lincoln 
Brooke, Charles... } U ee . Suffolk 
Burney, R. A. ... Rimpton R. Somerset 
Chambers, T....... Studley V. Warwick 

¢ Spernal R. Warwick 
Chambers, John...: & Neen Sollers R. 6 

he ' Salop 
Q w. Milson C, 


Lincoln Southwell C. C| 
Norwich A. Arcedeckne, Esq. 
B.& W. Bp. of Winchester 


Worcester R. Knight, Esq. 
Worcester 


Hereford Worcester Coll., Oxf. 


Chester, George, Master of the Free School at Stamfordham, Northumberland 
Davis, John, R. of Clonallen in the See of Dromore, and Chancellor of that Diocese 


Salton V. 
& Sinnington P. 


Dowker, Edmund, { 


C. . N. York 
Middlesex 


Somerset 


{ St. Giles’s-in-the 
Fields C. 
Odcombe R. 
& Thorn Falcon R. 


Flower, R. H. . > 
Edmund, + Gree Gir V. 
rr 
( 


French, P. A. . 


» yy 4 . 
Holmes, Great Givendale V.4§ E. York 


ee cum Hardy ? 


, Yo 
Hordern, Peter ... P. C., Manchester { 


Stafford 


Knipe, Isaac ...... ME hacen F Berks 
Barnsley St. George = nits 

Mark, Mathew * in Silkstone Pc, ¢W: York 

Massingberd, C.B. Kettlethorpe R. Lincoln 


Moxon, Richard, C. of Ilkeston, Derbyshire 


Newman, E. S..... Sparkford R. Somerset 
Nicholson, John... Widdial R. Herts 

‘ Cholderton R. Wilts 
Pickford, Joseph, S& Eaton Little P.C. Derby 
Rogers, John ...... Clodock V. Hereford 
Royds, Edward ... : perme he Chester 
Rowland, W........ Liantsantfraed R. Brecon 
Sedgwick, John... Howgill P. C Chester 
Stanton, J. .......6. Moulton V. Northam. 
Valpy, Richard, D. D., late of Reading 
WWE, We sessas Leyham R. Suffolk 


Wasney, Robert, C. of St. 


Chebsea V. 
White, Henry ... 


horne V. 


& Dil- t Stafford 


of York ) 


Pec. of ) G. W 


. Dowker, Esq. 
D.& C. 


Master of Hemsworth 
School 


London 

B. & W. Christ Church, Oxf. 
KE. & J. Batten, Esqrs. 

Pec. of 

Dd. & C, Dean of York 

of York 


L.& C. Manch. Coll. Ch. 
Sarum Queen’s Coll., Oxon 
York Archbishop of York 
Lincoln Sir W. Ingilby, Bart. 
B.& W. H. Bennett, Esq. 


London C. FE. Heaton, Esq. 
Sarum Oriel Coll., Oxon 
L.& CC. Dean of Lincoln 

St. David’sW. Wilkins, Esq. 


J. Royds, Esq. 


St. David’sEarl of Ashburnham 
York V. of Sedberg 
Peterboro’G. V. Stanton, Esq. 


Chester 


- 


Norwich St.John’s Coll.,Camb. 


Thomas's Chapel, Newcastle 


L&C. D.&C. of Lichfield 


and Sacrist of Lichfield Cathedral 
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IRELAND. 
PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. Brabazon Ellis, late Curate of Ballinakill, to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Turlo, vacant by the promotion of the Rev. Edward Powell. 

The Rev. J. Delmege, to the parish of Youghalarra. 

The Rev. R. Gaggin, to the living of Cloumult, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
James Kingston. 

The Rev. Richard Hedges Eyre Maunsel, to the Curacy of Newmarket, vacant by 
the promotion of the Rev. John Aldworth, 

The Rev. Joseph Gabbett, Curate of Cahernarry, to the Prebend of Effin, vacant by 
the death of the late Rev. James Ellard. 

Rev. Giles Eyre, to the living of Kilmina, in the diocese of Tuam, void by the re- 
signation of the Rev. C. Hargrove. 
Rev. Francis Kinkead, to the Curacy of Athenry, vacant by the promotion of Mr. 


Eyre. 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


ecere cere centre 


ens 


OXFORD. 


—— 


THE SPEECH OF THE REV. V. THOMAS, B.D., 
LATE FELLOW OF CORPUS CHRISTI COL- 
LEGE, IN CONVOCATION, ON TUESDAY, 
22npD OF MARCH. 

Insignissime Vice-Cancellarie vosque egregit 

Procuratores. 

Prudentie vestre, atque integritati non- 
nulla de statuti interpretatione subministranda 
sunt; ante autem quam ad legalia accedam 
pauca quedam in genere dicenda sunt. — 

In tanta hac magistrorum frequentia virorum 
integerrimorum, qui Fidei Catholice studio, 
et Ecclesia adducti, ad gravissimam hanc quees- 
tionem a negotiis, a sanctissimis muneribus, 
sine mora, (non autem sine gemitu) convene- 
runt, nollem in argumentis, nollem, (ut ita 
dicam ) in repetitis, repetendis immorari. Tem- 
poris enim Ratio, et rerum ipsarum momenta, 
id unum a diligentia nostra postulare viden- 
tur, nempe ut agamus—in scriniis paulispér 
conquiescant argumenta sive ad Theologiam 
spectant, sive ad Theologum. 

Impresentiarum nostrum erit (uti spero) 
qui proposito faveamus statuto, constantic nos- 
tre consilia non verbis, sed factis non oratiun- 
culis, sed uno omnium ore atque Reclamatione 
—wuna omnium manu annals conscriptione, 
comprobare, 

De sacris Fidei nostre veritatibus agitur— 
agitur Academici! de RELIGIONIS non fulcris, 
sed fundamentis; non de minoribus, qualia 
sunt ea, que ad Ritus, aut Cerimonias atti- 
nent, ad ecclesiw disciplinam, regimen, cultum, 
sed de maximis, et sanctissimis ; de iis scilicet, 
quibus nituntur tota doctrine Christiane 
compages, verbi ministerium, sacerdotii utilitas, 
universa omnium salus ; Si in ipso Universita- 
tis gremio, in ipsis Prophetarum scholis pro 
veris falsa, pro falsis vera, pro certis dubia, pro 
dubiis itidem certa venditentur, ubinam gen- 
hum doctrinam indocti, solatia miseri, medici- 
nam, egroti, cibos esurientes exquirere possunt. 
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Aperté igitur dicendum est magistri !—qui 
tacet trahit—causam trahit adversariis, Qui 
cunctantér eloquatur in co gravissimeé peceat, 
quod in certissimis ipse incertus, qudéd in me- 
diis periculis ipse consilii expers hie illie dis- 
trahatur; et si fortids aliquid, vel apertids 
dixero, quam hodierne placeat Blandiloquen- 
tia, totum id Questionis magnitudini appo- 
nendum est, non Dicentis indoli, non voluntati. 

Vestriim esse, Procuratores egregii, vetare 
si vobis ita placuerit—concedo—si que in hae 
parte statuta fuerint, syllabatim veluti, et litte- 
ratim perlegatis, vim, finem, spiritum pardm 
curantes, fateor, sed invito penes vos esse ne- 
gandi et vetandi facultatem: vestrfim autem 
non esse, nec fuisse unquam, nec futurum pe- 
riclitante Religione, et tantum non eversf 
Ecclesia, Defensores et propugnatores sub- 
movere. Neque id officiis vestris annumeran- 
dum est, quid a sententiis vestris tota pepen- 
derit Reipublice nostre dignitas, Fidei puri- 
tas, vis illesa Scripturarum, qua omnia deri. 
mentum ex eo capient quam maximum, si 
suffragia vestra, magistri! auctoritate Procu- 
ratoria eripienda sunt. 

Ante autem quam ad alia transeat oratio id 
a vobis, egregii Procuratores! enixe peto sed 
observantissimé, ut de sententiis vestris dece- 
datis—Recté enim sentientium est, de suo sive 
jure, sive judicio nonnibil concedere, ut paci 
melids publice consulatur et communi omnium 
fame, atque utilitati ; sin autem precibus im- 
moti verba revocare nolitis, omnia exinde ves- 
tre improvidentia referenda sunt, quecunque 
a turbaté Academia, a Collegiis intds dilacera- 
tis, mala exorientur. 

Liceatne ergo sperare aliquid a supplicatione 
nostra ? 

Vereor profecto ne id a silentio concludatur, 
nullum esse sperandi locum, nullam indulgen- 
tiw expectationem. Ad legem ergo et ad tes- 
timonia—Irritis jam precibus argumento dimi- 
candum est, eoque ¢ statuti verbis educto, 

Ante autern quam ad rem ipsam, accessero, 
id a vobis, Academici, oro ut mihi indulgeatis, 
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qui de rebus insolitis lingua insolitd, dicturus 
sum. ‘Tota hec questio in statuti interpreta- 
tione versatur. —Auribus benigné lectioni nostrz 
faveatis, cum jam ad recitationem Paragraphe, 
e Tituli decimi sectione secunda extracte de- 
scendam. 

** Causa Convocationis per Vice-Cancellarium 
exposita, de negotiis propositis mature delibe- 
rent, et (pro natura negotii) vel scriptis per 
scrutinium, vel viva voce, vel in aurem Procu- 
ratoris vel denique per secessionem ad alteram 
partem Domus, ieilasia ferant. 

** Nihil autem pro decreto aut concesso ha- 
beatur, quod Cancellarius, sive ejus Vice-Can- 
cellarius ; vel ambo Procuratores, sive eorum 
Deputati ; vel major pars Regentium et non 
Regentium, negaverint. Praterquam in Elec- 
tionibus, quas hberas esse volumus, secundum 
antiquam consuetudinem, per majorem partem 
omnium suffragantium,”’ 

Perpendatis, queso, animis vestris Insignis- 
sime Vice-Cancellarie! vosque Egregii Procu- 
ratores! vosque itidem Academici; quid sibi 
velint horum verborum consecutiones, quid, 
ordinata ea rerum dispositio, et successio prie- 
scripta. 

De negotiis propositis maturé deliberent 
qnod primum est—et deliberatione ad finem 
perducta (prout rei ratio postulat) deinde suf- 
fragia ferenda sunt quod secundum est—non 
ferenda sunt ante deliberationem, non ferenda 
sunt intercepta deliberatione — non ferenda 
sunt, vi Procuratoria, prohibita deliberatione 
—questione tandem penitis jam ventilata 
ac perspecta, voluit Academia, ut ad suf- 
fragia ferenda aceedat Convocatio — vel per 
scrutinum, vel viva voce, vel in aurem Pro- 
curatoris vel per secessionem. Hac omnia, 
serie quadam natural, lex ipsa statuit decrevit, 
imperavit. 

Sed si hee omnia retrorsim veluti atque 
ordine vel reversa, vel mutata, vel perturbata, 
facta forent, summa cum observantia, nec 
minore constantia vobis, Viri integerrimi ! 
edico, ut in eo peccaveritis quod statuto violato, 
vos ipsi vobis novam legem sanxeritis, 

Sed forte instabit adversarius ubi tandem 
interponenda est auctoritas Procuratoria—{es- 
pondeat statutuun—* Nihal autem pro decreto 
aut concesso habeatur, quod Cancellartus, 
sive ejus Vice-Cancellarius ; vel ambo Pro- 
curatores, sive eorum Deputati ; vel major 
pars Regentium et non Regentium, negave- 
rint. 

Deliberatione jam facta atque confecta, suf- 
fragiis omnium latis et collatis, tum demum 
Procuratorum est, vetare, tum demum, sed 
non ante Deliberationem factam, non ante 
suffragia lata, solenni formula dicendum est 
** nos Procuratores Vetamus vel nobis Procu- 
ratoribus non placet.”’ 

* Que singula Vice-Cancellarii integritati 


* Ut verbo omnia complectar, sententias pro- 
ferant Procuratores eadem quam in Congrega- 
tione, eaddem quam in Convocatione sequantur 
ordine, cum de gratiis pretendis agitur vel de 
Dispensationibus ceeterisque id genus negotiis, 
nempe ultimi, non primi vel inter primos ; quod- 
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perspecte ac probate, subministrare «equum 
decorum et academicum esse credidimus. 
Vestriim erit magistri pro re nata cavere ne 
quid detrimenti capiat academia. 
Saturday, April 2. 

On Saturday, the last day of Lent Term, 
the following Degrees were conferred ;— 

Doctor in Medicine—W. Dallas Bernard, 
Wadham College, grand comp. 

Masters of Arts —C. Winser, Wadham; 
Rev. J. Longueville, Wadham; J. Phillips, 
Scholar of Pembroke. 


April 9. 

Congregations will be holden for the purpose 
of granting Graces, and conferring Degrees, 
on the following days in the ensuing Term, via: 
- - 18 
> « 9) 


=~ = 


April, Wednesday, 
—— Thursday, 
—— Thursday, 
May, ‘Thursday, - - & 
— Friday, - - - - 183 
—— Saturday, - - - 21 


Mrs. Denyer’s Prize Dissertations for the 
present year were decided yesterday :—* On 
the Doctrine of Faith in the Holy Trinity,” to 
the Rev. Henry William Wilberforce, M.A, 
of Oriel College ;—“ On the Sufficiency of the 
Holy Scriptures for the Salvation of Man,” 
to the Rev. James Stevens, M.A., of St. 
John’s College. 

Yesterday the following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows of Oriel College :—W. Shep- 
pard, B.A., Scholar of Trinity; C. Daman, 
B.A., Demy of Magdalen; H. Shepheard, 
B.A., Scholar of Worcester; E. A. Litton, 
B.A., Balliol. 

Yesterday, Mr. J. T. H. Peter, B.A., of 
Ch. Ch., was elected a Fellow of Merton 
College. 

April 16. 


On Wednesday last, being the first day of 
Easter Term, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :- — 

Masters of Arts— Fitzharding Berkeley 
Portman, Fellow of All Soul’s, grand comp. ; 
J. Basset, Ch. Ch., grand comp.; Rev. F. 
F. Fawkes, Ch. Ch.; H. Wall, St. Alban 
Hall; H. B. Carr, University ; Rev. J. W. 
Burrough, Queen's ; Rev. W. Stone, Wadham ; 
J. M. Cholmeley, Fell. of Magdalen; Rev. 
T. H. Whorwood, Fell. of Magdalen; T. H. 
Newman, Demy of Magdalen; Rev. H. T. 
Wheler, Merton. 

Bachelor of Arts—W. S. Raine, Exeter. 


In a Convocation holden in the afternoort of 
the same day, the Proctors of the last year 


quidem cum rei ipsius ratione et consilio plane 
convenit. Hine enim exorta est, edque spectat 
tota heec tribunitia quasi potestatis Delegatio, 
ut, si quid imprudénter, vel festinanter decretum 
foret (majores enim nostri a recto et m@quo in 
hac parte non nunquam deflectebant,) Procura- 
tores intercedebant ad instar Tribunoram et 
veterunt ne id pro statuto haberetur quod lats 
jam suffragiis, majori parti jam placuisset. 
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resigned their offices, and the new Proctors, 
having been previously elected by their respec- 
tive Colleges, were severally presented, for ad- 
mission, to the Vice-Chancellor :— 

Senior Proctor—Rev. R. Hussey, M.A., 

Student of Ch. Ch. 

Junior Proctor—Rev. H. Thorpe, M.A., 

late Fell. of St. John’s. 

The former was presented by the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Christ Church ; the latter, by the 
Rev. Philip Wynter, D.D., President of St. 
John’s. After taking the oaths, and being 
admitted by the Vice-Chancellor, with the 
usual ceremonies, to the office of the Proctor- 
ship, the new Proctors nominated the follow- 
ing gentlemen to be the Pro-Proctors for the 
ensuing year :—Rev. J. Ley, M.A., Student 
of Ch. Ch.; Rev. W. L. Brown, M.A., Stu- 
dent of Ch. Ch. ; Rev. L. A. Sharpe, M.A., 
Fell. of St. John’s; Rev. G. Adams, M.A., 
Fell. of St. John’s. 


The number of Essays sent in for the Theo- 
logical Prize founded by Dr. Ellerton, for the 
present year, is 23. 

‘ April 23. 

Trinity College. —There will be an Election 
of Four Scholars on Monday, May 30. Can- 
didates must be above sixteen and under 
twenty years of age, and will be required to 
present, in person, to the President, certificates 
of baptism, and testimonials of conduct, to- 
gether with a Latin epistle, to request permis- 
sion to offer themselves, at nine o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, May 25. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. J. Menzies, 
Fell. of Corpus Christi; Rev. T. Medland, 
Fell. of Corpus Christi. 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Rev. J. Bucking- 
ham, Wadham. 

Masters of Arts—W. FE. Surtees, Univer- 
sity, grand comp.; Rev. G. Lillingston, Wor- 
cester; H. Hilton, Worcester ; G. W. Orme- 
rod, Brasennose ; D. C. Gill, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. M. Capes, Balliol ; 
S. Dendy, Trinity; T. A. Matthews, Trinity. 


On Tuesday last, at a meeting of the Heads 
of Colleges, the Rev. T. S. L. Vogan, M.A., 
of St. Edmund Hall, was nominated to preach 
the Bampton Lectures for 1837. 

The Public Examinations commenced yes- 
terday ; the number of names inserted in the 
Proctor’s list amount to 198, of which 59 are 
those of candidates for classes. 


i ee 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, April l, 

The following gentlemen have been elected 
Fellows of St. John's College :—Rev. William 
Pound and William Hey, on the foundation ; 
and the Rev. James William Inman, on Mr. 
Platt’s foundation. 

The Rev. Benjamin Hall Kennedy, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, has been 


appointed by the Master and Seniors of that 
society to succeed Dr. Butler as Head Master 
of Shrewsbury Royal Free Grammar School. 
The Rev. James Ind Weldon, B. A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, has also been lately ap- 
pointed to the Second Mastership of the same 
school. 

On Friday last, Philip Howard Frere, B.A., 
Scholar of Trinity College, was elected one of 
the Travelling Bachelors on the foundation of 
William Worts, Esq. 

At the congregation on Friday (end of term) 
a Grace passed the Senate appointing Joseph 
Watkins Barnes, M. A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Deputy Proctor in the absence of Mr. 
Heaviside. 


Regulations for Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scho- 
larships.— The Syndicate appointed to recon~ 
sider and renew the Tyrwhitt’s Scholarship 
regulations, which have ceased to be in force, 
have recommended to the Senate as follows :— 

1. That there shall in future be six Scholar- 
ships, called Tyrwhitt’s Scholarships. 

2. That the candidates for these scholarships 
shall be, first, (actualiter) Bachelors of Arts 
or Inceptors who are not of sufficient standing 
to be created Masters of Arts: or, secondly, 
Students in Civil Law or Medicine, of not less 
than four or more than seven years’ standing, 
who shall be required, before they are admitted 
to become is Verd to produce certificates 
from their respective Professors, that they have 
kept the exercises necessary for the degree of 
Bachelor of Law or Physic. 

3. That out of the net annual proceeds of 
Mr. Tyrwhitt’s benefaction the sum of 1502. 
be divided among the six scholars, in the pro- 
portions hereinafter specified. 

4. That the electors to these scholarships 
shall be the Vice Chancellor, the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, the Professor of Arabic, and 
two Members of the Senate, to be nominated 
by the different Colleges according to the cycle 
of Proctors. 

5. That if the Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
or the Professor of Arabic, or both of them, 
shall decline, or be prevented from examining, 
a deputy or deputies shall be appointed by a 
Grace of the Senate. 

6. That if it shall happen at any time, that 
two of the offices severally constituting electors 
are united in the same person, the deputy for 
the elector in respect of one of the said offices 
shall be the Lord Almoner’s Reader in Arabic ; 
but if in any case the Lord Almoner’s Reader 
shall decline the office of deputy examiner, or 
shall be prevented from undertaking the said 
office, a deputy examiner shall be appointed in 
his place by a Grace of the Senate. 

7. That if the Vice Chancellor, the Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, the Professor of Arabic, 
or any two of them, shall be members of the 
same college, no elector shall in that case 
be appointed by that college according to the 
cycle of Proctors ; but the appointment shall 
be made by a Grace of the Senate. 

8. That the appointment, when requisite, of 
an examiner or examiners by Grace of the 
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Senate take place at the first congregation in 
the Lent term of the year, and that the ex- 
aminer or examiners so appointed continue in 
office until the first congregation in the Lent 
term of the following year. 

9. That the examination for those Scholar- 
ships commence annually on the second Wednes- 
day in May ; and that persons intending to be 
candidates send in their names to the Vice 
Chancellor, on or before the first day of May. 

10. That two scholars be elected in each 
year; that the first in the order of merit of 
these two, receive an annual stipend of 301., 
and the second an annual stipend of 20/., for 
three years from the time of election. That in 
case of equality of merit, the stipend of each 
be 25/. 

11. That should it appear in any case to the 
majority of the electors that no one of the can- 
didates is deserving of a Scholarship with the 
stipend of 30/. a year, it shall be competent for 
them to elect one scholar only, with the sti- 
pend of 20/. a year. 

12. That in case there shall be a deficiency 
of deserving candidates for the two scholarships 
in any year, the electors shall have power, in 
the second or third succeeding year, to elect 
additional scholars into the vacancy or vacan- 
cies thus occasioned; after which time the 
stipends belonging to the scholarships which 
have not been filled up shall be appropriated 
in the manner appointed in the next regu- 
lation. 

13. That the residue of the net annual pro- 
ceeds of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s benefaction, not already 
disposed of by the third regulation, together 
with all accumulations which may arise under 
the twelfth regulation, shall form a fund to be 
expended in the promotion and encouragement 
of Hebrew Literature, at the discretion of the 
examiners, provided that not more thana third 
part of such fund be expended in any year. 

14. That the accounts of this bequest be 
kept distinct from the general accounts of the 
University, and be annually audited by the 
electors in Michaelmas term, before the first of 
November ; and being so audited, shall be laid 
on the Registrar's table in the Senate-House 
at the next congregation, for the inspection of 
the Senate. 

15. That these regulations shall be in force 
until the first congregation in Lent term 1842. 


April 15. 


The following gentlemen of Trinity College 
were yesterday elected Scholars of that society : 
Cc. M. Phillipps, J. A. Frere, 


Thacker, Heath, 

Sadler, Gregory, 

Stooks, Vauehan, 

Sykes, Edlestone, 

Blake, Pollard, sen. 

Maitland, Hardcastle, 
Hodgkiuson, Murray, , 
Howson, Fisher, l v eotm. 
Grant, Stedman, 5 Scholars. 
Barton, 


The desigus jor the enlargement of the 
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University Library, have been deposited in the 
Library for the inspection of Members of the 
Senate. 

April 22. 

On Thursday, the 14th inst., the Rev. M. 
Prickett, M.A., was elected, by the Master 
and Seniors of Trinity College, one of the 
Chaplains of that society, on the resignation of 
the Rev. G. A. Smedley, M.A., Vicar of 
Chesterton. 

At the request of the Plumian Professor, 
with the sanction of the Vice-Chancellor and 
Plumian Trustees, and by permission of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the 
Astronomer Royal yesterday commenced a 
course of Experimental Lectures on Optics, 
Mechanics, and Hydrostatics, in the room 
beneath the University Library. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Professor Sedgwick, 
Vice-President, in the chair. Various presents 
of books, &e., were announced. At the end 
of the meeting, Professor Sedgwick gave an 
account, illustrated by drawings, of the geology 
of Wales, and the sequence of the older rocks, 
as made out by his own researches and those 
of Mr. Murchison. 


_—= 
DUBLIN. 


Trinity College.—The Prizes given by the 
Lord Primate, for proficiency in the Hebrew 
language, were adjudged, at the end of Hilary 
Term, to the following Students :— 

Senior Bachelors—( Psalms) Ds. Crawford 
(Fras.) Schol.; Ds. Butcher (Sam. ) Schol. 

Junior Bachelors — (Genesis)—s. Ben- 
mohel, ( Nathan.) ; Ds. Walrond, (Theod.) ; 
Ds. Jameson, (John). 

Senior Soph. — (Genesis)—Monsell, (Ri- 
chard), 

The Rev. S. C. Sandes, D.D., Senior 
Fellow of Trinity, and Bursar, has been 
nominated to the vacant Bishopricks of Killa- 
loe, and Clonfert. 





The University of Dublin have recently pur- 
chased a very singular Manuscript copy of the 
four Gospels, supposed, with some reason, to 
have been written in Ireland, in the seventh 
century, for the use of St. Cronan, by one 
Dimma, or Diman, a celebrated scribe. St. 
Cronan founded the Abbey of Roscrea in the 
early part of the seventh century, and died in 
the year 621, or thereabouts. The present 
venerable relic of its founder was preserved in 
the Abbey, at Roscrea, until the dissolution of 
monasteries, when it fell into private hands. 
It stood on the altar, and, like many similar 
books in Ireland, it was preserved in an orna- 
mented box, or Cumhdach, which, as appears 
from an inscription still legible upon the run, 
or border of the box, was repaired and gilt at 
the expense of Thady O’Carroll, Prince of 
Ely O’Carroll, in the twelfth century; 40 
restored by Donald O’Cuanain, who was 
Bishop of Killaloe, from 1230 to 1260. rhe 
artist employed by this last, was one Thomas, 
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who records his services in the Irish language, 
although the rest of the inscription is in 
Latin. The manuscript contains, also, a form 
for the visitation of the sick, written some 
time after the rest of the volume, and probably 
to be referred to the tenth century. A full 
account of this curious manuscript, and of the 
rich box in which it is contained, has been 
already published by its late possessor, Sir 
W. Betham, in his ‘ /rish Antiquarian Re- 
searches ;"’ where those who are curious in such 
matters may see an accurate engraving of 
that side of the box on which the inscription 
already alluded to is found: together with 
fac-similes of the writing of the manuscript, 
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and of the drawings it contains of the four 
Evangelists—which may, perhaps, be taken as 
specimens of the ecclesiastical habits of the 
seventh century in the Church of Ireland. 
Sir W. Betham purchased this box and its 
contents from Henry J. Monck Mason, Esq., 
for the sum of 150 guineas, and has recently 
sold it to the University for 150/. The Uni- 
versity Library is now rich in these singular 
relics of ancient Irish Christianity, It now 
possesses no less than six copies of the Gospels, 
all of which were undoubtedly written in Ire- 
land prior to the ninth century; and four of 
them certainly in the seventh. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


ONS IR rrr mor nn 


BIRTHS, 


Of Sons — The lady of the Rev. J. 5S: 
Jenkinson, Hastings ; of Rev. H. C. Knox, of 
Loughton, Sussex ; of Rev. J. A. D. Meakin, 
c. of Speenhamland, Berks ; of Hon, and Rev. 
A. Perceval, East Horsley; of Rev. W. H. 
Whitworth, Kensington-square ; of Rev. J. 
Bentall, Little Dean’s-yard, Westminster ; of 
Rev. R. R. Faulkner, p. c. of Haver'ng-Atte- 
Bower, (still-born) ; of Rev. J. N. Edwards, 
Mickleton V.; of Rey. T. G. Ferraud, Tun- 
stall R., Suffolk; of Rev. B. J. Harrison, 
Beaumont R., Essex; of Rev. G. St. John, 
Merriman’s-hill House ; of Rev. J. Kempster, 
en of Rey. H. Allan, Cricklade R., 

‘ilts. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Lord Bishop 
of London, Fulham; the Hon. Emily Gray, 
lady of the Rev. H. Gray, Almondsbury ; the 
lady of the Rev. C. Hardwicke, Ashleworth, 
near Gloucester; of Rev. W. S. Escott, Great 
Rissington ; of Rev. J. Dolphin, Southrepps ; 
of Rev. R. B. Pinniger, Baughurst ; of Rev. 
W. J. Hall, Amen-court, St. Pauls; of Rev. 
H. Stebbing, St. James's Chapel, Hampstead- 
road; of Rev. W. Andrews, Buckingham, 
(still-born) ; of Rev. F. Valpy, Reading ; of 
Rev. H. Coddrington, Ware V.; of Rev. J. 
Lynes, Hatton P., near Warwick; of Rev. R. 
Swann, Brandsby, (still-born); of Rev. G. 
Cartmell, of Pwhicrochon, Pemb. 
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Rev. W. H. Hanson, r. of Hockwold-cum- 
Wilton, Norfolk, to Anne Frances, d. of the 
late Rt. Hon. Sir E. Knatchbull, bt. ; Rev. E. 
thompson, to Miss Ellen Percy, fifth d. of the 
Bishop of Carlisle ; Rev. E. Harston, of Bur- 
‘n-on-Trent, to Anna Grenville, eldest d. of 
~ W. Buttemer, Esq., of Newington-place, 
Kennington ; Rey. R. Greswell, B.D., Fellow 


and Tutor of Worcester Coll., to Joana Julia, 
youngest d. of the late Rev. J. Armetriding, 
M.A., r. of Steeple Aston, Oxon; Rev. T. 
England, M.A., ¢. of St. Mary’s, Newington, 
Surrey, to Caroline Ann, youngest d. of R. 
Muggeridge, Esq., of Walworth ; Rev. J. F. 
Gabb, c. of Charlton Kings, to Eliza, only d. 
of W. Baylis, Esq., of Hearne House, in the 
same place ; Rev. T. R. Ibbotson, c. of Eccles- 
field, to Ann, youngest d, of the late Rev. A. 
Watson, incumbent of Ouseborn and Hunsin- 
gore; Rev. E. P. Morgan, late of Jesus Coll., 
Oxon, to Charlotte, third d. of the late Rev. 
J. Sibley, r. of Walcot, Bath ; Rev. G. Knight, 
B.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxon, to Sophia, 
eldest d. of the Rev. J. Hill, Vice-Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall; Rev. R. W. Wake, young- 
est s. of the late Sir W. Wake, bt., and r. of 
Courtenhall, Northamptonshire, to Harriet, 
youngest d. of the late Rt. Hon. H. Grattan; 
Rev. J. B. Hollingworth, D.D., of St. Peter's 
Coll., Camb., Archdeacon of Huntingdon, to 
Mary Ann Tabor, third d. of J. Tabor, Esq., 
of Finsbury-square; Rev. S. J. Love, of Keady, 
Armagh, to Emily, d. of R. S. Johnston, Esq., 
of Manchester; Rev. E. Powell, v. of Gur- 
teens, county Sligo, to Louisa, eldest d. of 
Lieut.-Col. E. T. Fitzgerald, K.H., of Tur- 
lough-park, county Mayo; Rev. G. Enoch, of 
Aberdovy, Merionethshire, to Elizabeth, eldest 
d. of the late Mr. J. Baskerville; Rev, N. 
Wade, M.A., British Chaplain at Elsinore, to 
Louisa, fourth d. ofthe late C. Fenwick, Esq., 
his Britannic Majesty’s Consul in Denmark ; 
Rev. J. Appleton, M.A., of St. Neot’s, Hun- 
tingdonshire, to Lucy Mary, only d. of the late 
Mr. N. Lea, of Birmingham ; Rev. J. Wylde, of 
Bellbroughton, Worcestershire, to Jane, young- 
est d. of the Rev. T. Philpott, r. of Pedmore, 
Worcestershire; Rev. B. Hemming, ¢. of 
Broadway, Worcestershire, to Caroline, young- 
est d. of Mr. Beesley, of the city of Worcester. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The “‘ Events” are collected from thepublic papers, except where private correspondents are sq 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘‘ From a Correspondent,” 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

John Wilkinson, residing at High Wy- 
combe, a minister*® of the Society ‘of 
Friends, has lately sent in his resignation, 
and joined the Established Church, in 
which he has been solicited to take Holy 
Orders.— Morning Herald. 

On Sunday, April i7th, Brill Church, 
Buckinghamshire, was opened for divine 
service, “when the Rev. W. R. Freemantle, 
Rector of Pichott, and late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, preached an appropri- 
ate sermon to a crowded and attentive 
congregation. ‘The building is neat, and 
contains about seven hundred persons, 
It has been nearly completed by private 
subscriptions, and a grant from the in- 
corporated Society for Promoting the 
Building and Enlarging Churches and 
Chapels. Besides a munificent donation 
of forty guineas, the Marquis of Chandos 
has ordered a handsome cloth for the 
pulpit, desk, and communion table, 

CHESHIRE, 

A very gratifving tribute of respect has 
been paid” to the Rev. J. Porter, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. John’s Church, Maccles- 
field, by the teachers and children of the 
Sunday-school connected with the place 
of worship, who have presented him with 
a pocket communion service in silver.— 
Macclesfield Courier. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

The church of Disley, Derbyshire, which 
has for some time past been sbut up for 
enlargement and repairs, has just been re- 
opened, The expenses (amounting to 
53,0001.) of the alterations and improve- 
ments of the church, have been entirely 
defrayed by Richard and Thomas Orford, 
Esqrs., of High-lane, Chesterfield, who 
have also presented a new organ to the 
church,— Derbyshire Courier. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

On Thursday, March 31st, the annual 
meeting of the Tiverton District Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
held at the Town-hall. The Rev. Mr. 
Spurway being called to the chair, the 
secretary proceeded to read the following 
report: —‘* The Tiverton District Com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting Chris- 


* How curious these gross errors are! The 
Friends have no ministers.—Eb. 


tian Knowledge, in making their report 
for the last year, have again the gratifying 
duty of announcing a very considerable in. 
crease in the circulation of the Society’s 
publications, as compared with the two 
former years, thereby shewing that there 
is a continually increasing demand for the 
advantages conferred by this society. The 
committee would have been still more gra. 
tified could they also have announced a 
corresponding increase in the list of sub- 
scribers ; but they have no fear that they 
shall have that pleasing task to perform in 
their next report, as the benefits of the 
Society become more known and appre- 
ciated.” 


Comparative Statement of Books issued in 
the last Three Years. 

1833. 1854, 1835. 
Bibles, 98 118 149 
Testaments, 44 97 207 
Common Prayers, 162 269 434 
Bound Books and 444 1442 1791 

Tracts, 


—_—- - ee 


748 #1926 2511 

Being an increase in two years of 1763 
books. 

There has been a strong contest at St. 
Saviour’s Church, Dartmouth, in the elec- 
tion of churchwardens for that parish ; at 
the close of the poll the conservatives beat 
their opponents by a majority of ten. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

William John Bankes, Esq., of Kingston 
Hall, Wimborne, and of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has presented to the church 
of Corfe Castle a piece of valuable meadow 
land, to be used as a burial ground for the 
inhabitants of that parish, which is en- 
closed with a substantial stone wall seven 
feet high.—Salisbury Herald. 

On Tuesday, April 12th, the conserva- 
tives of Poole achieved a glorious victory, 
and proved they possess ‘the real stresgth 
in the borough. ‘This being the day when 
the churchwardens and other officers are 
annually elected—and the radical party 
having, i in Easter 1835, elected two radical 
churchwardens, and cut off the salaries of 
the ringers, Xc.—the conservatives were 
determined to restore the salaries, and 
elect conservative churchwardens, thus 
keeping up the good old principle ot 
church and king. ‘he radicals put in 
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nomination the old churchwardens, Messrs. 
Stanworth and Rickman (who are also 
councillors in that interest for the soutb- 
eastward) ; the conservatives proposed 
Messrs. Holland and Adey, and, after a 
sharp struggle, the result was as follows : 
For Holland and Adey, 275; For Rickman 
and Stanworth, 170—majority for conser. 
vatives, 105.—The salaries to the ringers, 
&c. were all restored, the radical party 
declining to oppose.— Ibid, 

DURHAM. 

(From @ Correspondent. ) 

Tue Cuaret or tuk Hory Triviry, or 
of St. Cuthbert, near Nun’s Lane, Gates- 
head.—It was in the contemplation of the 
late lamented Bishop of Durham, Dr. Van 
Mildert, to have repaired and restored this 
beautiful specimen of ancient architecture, 
for the purpose of divine worship accord- 
ing to the church of England. Although 
the source of this liberality is stopped, it 
is pleasant to find that voluntary contribu- 
tions have been entered into in the parish 
and neighbourhood for effecting the same 
object. In the course of a few weeks these 
have already amounted to upwards of 4001, 
besides a munificent donation of 100/. from 
Mrs. Lawrence, of Studley Park. 

On the 5th of April a very numerous 
and respectable meeting of the parishioners 
of Houghton-le-Skerne, near Darlington, 
presented to their curate, the Rev. T, 
Austin, M.A., a handsome silver salver, 
value 60/.— Durham Chronicle. 

The proposition for alienating a large 
portion of the revenues of the See of Dur- 
ham for the purpose of erecting a Bisbop- 
rick elsewhere has been received with 
great disfavour throughout the county of 
Durham. Petitions to the House of Com- 
mons against the measure are now in 
course of signature in all paris of the 
diocese.—Durham Advertiser. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Acapemicat Grievance !—This is the 
age for petitioning: in the House of Com- 
mons, on Friday, March 25th, a petition 
was presented from a Mr. J. Williams, 
who represented that the Bishop of Glou- 
cester had refused him ordination, because 
he was only an undergraduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and praying some remedy 
for this grievance !—Oxford Paper. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

The National School for boys, at Here- 
ford, which has hitherto been confined to 
the parishes of All Saints and St. Martin’s, 
1s now extended to all parishes in the city, 


under the direction of the Dean of the 
parochial clergy. 
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The Grammar School at Bromyard, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth, which has 
been for many years in a state of dilapida- 
tion and decay, is now restored, through 
the exertions of the Rev. W. Cooke, vicar 
of the parish, aided by local subscriptions 
and a munificent donation of 100/. from 
the Worshiptul Company of Goldsmiths, 
patrons of the endowment funds, The 
school is now open for the gratuitous edu- 
cation of boys in that extensive parish, 

KENT. 

A deputation of gentlemen educated 
under Dr. Burney have waited upon him 
at his house in Greenwich, and presented 
him with an elegant and costly candela- 
brum, as a testimony of the respect and 
high esteem entertained for him among 
his pupils. The inscription was pithy 
and appropriate—‘ Carolo Parr Burney, 
S. T. P., olim discipuli nunc amici D,D.” 

Diocese or Cantersury.—At a nu- 
merous meeting of the Archdeacon and 
Clergy of the Diocese of Canterbury, held 
on ‘Tuesday, April 19, to take into consi- 
deration the Marriage and Registration 
Bills, also the propriety of a declaration 
of sentiment on the proceedings at Oxford 
in the matter of the Regius Professorship 
of Divinity, a petition against the bill 
was agreed to; in which, however, the 
petitioners disclaimed the intention, and 
even the wish, to throw obstacles in the 
way of any remedial measures for the relief 
of such grievances as, under the existing 
laws, dissenters from the established 
church may justly be considered liable to. 

The meeting next proceeded to consi- 
der the subject of Dr. Hampden’s appoint. 
ment to the Regius Professorship of Di- 
vinity in the University of Oxford, when 
the following letter was agreed to, (with 
the single dissentient voice of the Rev. 
W.S. H. Braham, for reasons which the 
rev, gentleman stated at the meeting, 
and has since assigned in a letter to the 
Archdeacon, ) and signed by the venerable 
the Archdeacon on behalf of the meeting, 

To the Rev. Vaugham Thomas, B.D., 

and the Members of the Convocation, 
at Oxford, assembled in Common 
Room at Corpus Christi College. 

** Though not pretending to any juris- 
diction in matters connected with the 
regulation of the Universities, yet we can- 
not, as ministers of the Established Church, 
regard with indiflerence the events which 
have recently taken place at Oxford ; nor 
can we be satistied that we should have 
done our duty, so long as we neglect to 
express our sympathy in that godly jea- 
lousy with which you have struggled to 
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preserve the channels of theology pute and 
untainted. 

‘** Deeply as we regret that an occasion 
for the cawulnn of this jealousy should 
have arisen, we feel that, under the cir- 
cumstances which called it into action, we 
owe to you, to ourselves, and to the 
Church of which we are ministers, a pub- 
lic profession that we are not insensible to 
the magnitude of the interests involved in 
the points at issue, nor to the debt of gra- 
titude due to you for the noble stand you 
have made in defence of sound doctrine.” 


LANCASHIRE. 

New Cuurcn at Aicsurtu. — The 
foundation stone of the new church about 
to be erected at Aigburth, near Liverpool, 
by the voluntary contributions of the gen- 
tlemen of that beautiful and improving 
neighbourhood, was laid, on March 30th, 
by John Moss, Esq., of Otterspool, in the 
presence of the Rev. Aug. Campbell, the 
vicar of the parish of Childwall, in which 
the church is situated, and of a large as- 
semblage. Previous to the laying of the 
foundation stone, Mr, Campbell, who, with 
the consent of the bishop, bas surrendered 
his claim to the patronage of the church, 
and to all fees received at it, came for- 
ward at the request of the trustees, and 
addressed Mr. Moss in an impressive 
speech. The land was given by Mr. Moss ; 
the sum necessary for erecting it, amount- 
ing to 26001., was raised by subscription 
amongst the gentlemen of Aigburth. The 
minister will have settled upon him about 
100/. a-year, secured on the ground rents, 
which the trustees are bound to pay to 
him; he is to have a parsonage-house, 
rent free, and is to receive the rents of a 
certain number of the seats in the church, 
the total salary being probably about 280/. 
per annum. The seats are to be partly the 
property of the subscribers of the church, 
each subscriber of 100/. being entitled to 
a pew for his own family, another for his 
servants ; partly, as we have stated, of the 
minister ; and partly of the poor ; a consi- 
derable number of seats being altogether 
free, and others let for very small sums, 
as low as bhalf-a-crown, and even a shil- 
ling. The patronage is in the hands of 
the trustees. ‘the church, which is situate 
on the road side, near Otterspool, is to be 
built in the Roman style, and, when finish- 
ed, will accommodate about 700 persons. 
— Manchester Herald. 

A poll took place at Manchester last 
week for the election of churchwardens, 
when the candidate proposed by the 
church party was chosen by a majority 
of 235. 
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Lord Francis Egerton has announced 
his intention of subscribing 100). 
annum to the Manchester Church- Build. 
ing Society, and Lady F. Egerton has an- 
nounced a subscription of 50l— Manchester 
Courier. 

Cuapet at Metror Brook, near 
Bracxsunn.—This chapel was formerly 
in the hands of the Independent or Con- 
gregational Dissenters,having been erected 
by that body about fourteen years ago, 
But, although a considerable population 
immediately surrounds it, and although 
it is situate upwards of a mile from the 
episcopal chapel of Balderstone, the con- 
gregation was unable to maintain itself, 
and the chapel was entirely closed about 
five years ago. It was purchased about a 
year ago by the vicar, with the aid of a 
few zealous friends, and has since been 
considerably enlarged and improved. On 
Sunday, Mar. 27, it was opened for divine 
service, and, both morning and evening, 
was crowded to excess. After each ser- 
vice, collections were made in aid of the 
funds for repairing and furnishing the 
building.—Ib. 

New Cuurcues.—tThe first stone of a 
third new church to be erected in the 
parish of Preston, is intended to be laid 
on Monday the 2d of May, near the House 
of Correction, upon land presented by Mr, 
John Smith. There will be a grand 
Masonic procession on the occasion, 
Christ Church, Bow-lane, and St. An- 
drew’s, Ashton, both commenced in Au- 
gust last year, will be reared in the 
course of a few weeks.—I/b. 

A vestry meeting for the parish of War- 
rington was held on Easter Tuesday, ac- 
cording to ancient custom—the Hon. and 
Rev. Horace Powys in the chair—for the 
purpose of appointing churchwardens, and 
laying the requisite church-rate for the 
ensuing year ; when a numerous train of 
the destructives, headed by some of the 
most restless and dissatisfied amongst the 
dissenters, crowded to the meeting, and 
endeavoured to prevent the laying of the 
church-rate, voting for an amended mo- 
tion, that the question for imposing the 
rate should be adjourned to that day six 
months. Several of those who held up 
their bands had no votes, and many were 
neither residents nor ley-payers in the 
parish. These were glad to make their 
escape when a scrutiny was called for; 
and the majority thus attempted to be 
foisted on the parish was, on a scrutiny 
of the votes being demanded and fortb- 
with proceeded in, declared to be as fol- 
lows :—For the rate, 227 votes ; against 
it, 159—majority for the rate, 68, Amount 
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of assessment of those who voted for the 
rate, 5,7291. 10s.; of those who voted 
against it, 1,281/.—J, 

On Monday, March 28, a very gratify- 
ing scene was witnessed at Radcliff, in the 
presentation of a very handsome tea ser- 
vice to the Rev. Samuel Johnson, M. A., 
who bas been curate at the parish church 
for the last fourteen years. The chair 
was taken by T. P. Hutchinson, Esq. 
Mr. James Mather, the senior church- 
warden, then presented the tea service, 
which bore the following inscription :— 
“ Presented to the Rev. Samuel Johnson, 
M. A., by his congregation and friends, as 
a mark of their respect and esteem for 
him as aclergyman and private friend, and 
in testimony of their sorrow and regret on 
parting with him. It is only justice to 
the kind-heartedness of the rector to say, 
that his respect for the character of Mr. 
Johnson, bas induced him to resign the 
living of Chowbent in that gentleman's 
favour,—Ib. 


LEICESTERSHIRE., 

The late Bishop of Lichfield was, for 
between twelve and thirteen years, Rector 
of Lutterworth, and was greatly respected 
and beloved by his parishioners, On re- 
ceiving the intelligence of his decease, 
they immediately raised a subscription to 
hang the pulpit and reading desk, at which 
he had so long officiated, with black cloth. 
—Northampton Mercury. 


MIDDLESEX. 

The anniversary dinner of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge is 
fixed for the 26th of May. ‘The annual 
meeting of the Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement and Building of Churches 
will take place May 18th. The anniver- 
sary of the charity children at St. Pauls’ 
will take place on June 9th. The exami- 
nation of the National Schools takes place 
on Wednesday, the 8th June, and the 
rehearsal of the Sons of the Clergy, May 
17th—the anniversary, May 19th. 

Bishop Chase is on the point of return- 
ing toAmerica. Nearly 2,0001. have been 
subscribed by the friends of religion in 
England to enable him to establish a theo- 
logical seminary in the diocese of Illinois. 

Fire at Curist Cuurcn, SPITaLrietos. 
—According to estimates delivered, the 
repair of this fine edifice will require 
above 5,000/.— an expenditure which 
would press heavily upon any parish, but 
which, to one like Spitalfields, must prove 
absolutely insupportable. Under these 
circumstances the liberality of the public 
18 again earnestly solicited. A treasurer 


Vou, IX.—May, 1836. 


and committee have been appointed to 
receive subscriptions, and to apply them 
so as not to supersede, but to assist, the 
limited resources of the parish. Amount 
of subscriptions already advertised, 1,182d. 
5s. 2d. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury's public 
dinners, at Lambeth Palace, commenced 
on Saturday, the 23d of April. Those 
who intend to honour His Grace with their 
company on any Saturday, are requested 
to leave their cards at the palace on the 
Friday preceding, before twelve o'clock. 
Prayers at half-past six o'clock. 

Testimoniat to Arcupeacon Burier, 
—A very numerous meeting of gentlemen 
who have been educated under the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Butler at the Shrews- 
bury School, and their friends, was held 
on Friday, April 8, at the Thatched-house 
Tavern, to consider the best mode of tes- 
tifying their respect for that eminent 
scholar, on the occasion of his retirement 
from the Head-mastership of the school, 
Sir Francis L. Holyoake Goodricke, Bart., 
M.P., was in the chair, and shortly stated 
the object of the meeting. A committee 
of twenty-four gentlemen were appointed 
to carry into effect the object proposed.— 
Morning Herald. 

An attempt was made, about three 
weeks since, to introduce in the parish of 
Paddington Sir J. Hobhouse’s Vestry 
Act, for the purpose of depriving the 
higher and wealthier inhabitants of the 
plurality of votes, which, by Sturges 
Bourne’s Vestry Act, they now enjoy; 
of reducing all the rate-payers to the same 
level of single votes, and so, by means of 
overwhelming numbers, of carrying the 
parochial elections. ‘Two-thirds of the 
whole number of votes polled must be 
recorded in favour of Sir J, Hobbouse’s 
act before the parish can adopt it—that is 
to say, the friends of the measure must 
poll double the number of their opponents. 
In the present instance, however, the radi- 
cal votes did not even equal those polled 
on the opposite side. The numbers, at 
the close of the poll, being— 

For the adoption of the act. . 507 

Against it....-ccceceees .544 
So that, instead of the 1,088 votes which 
they should have polled against our 544, 
they were in an actual numerical minority 
of 37, On Easter Tuesday, the respectable 
party proposed two churchwardens and a 
list of vestrymen, in place of those retiring 
from office, and carried both, with large 
majorities. In the election of church- 
wardens, the association dispute the lega- 
lity of voting by plurality, and therefore 
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the poll was taken both by single and 
plural votes, and the numbers at the close 
were — 


Single Votes. Pluralities. 

For the churchwardens 

proposed by the re- 
spectable party .... 331 673 
329 667 

For the association can- 
didates .......... 39 385 
320 387 


The association’s list of vestrymen was 
also defeated, by a majority of nearly 200; 
the lowest number of votes polled for the 
lowest candidate on our list being 616, and 
the highest number for the highest candi- 
date on the association list being 427.— 
Correspondent of the Times, 

It was recently stated in the House of 
Lords that, forty years ago, not more than 
about thirty places of catholic religious 
worship: were to be found in England, 
whilst in the year 1855 there were 510, 
and others were in progress ; that at Kid- 
derminster a protestant chapel had been 
recently converted into a Roman-catholic 
place of worship; that there were eight 
popish colleges now, besides several mo- 
nasteries and nunneries; that ‘ the chief 
reporters of the public journals were said 
to be Irish papists ;"’ and, in short, that 
the Roman-catholic religion was greatly 
on the increase. 

At a meeting of the National Society for 
the Education of the Poor, &c., holden at 
the Central School, Westminster, on Wed- 
nesday, the 13th of April, there were pre- 
sent the Lords Bishops of London, Win- 
chester, Bangor, Chester, and Gloucester ; 
Hon. M. Justice Park, Rev. Archdeacon 
Cambridge, Rev, Dr. Walmsley, Rev. H. 
H Norris, Wm. Cotton, Esq., James 
Trimmer, Esq., Joshua Watson, Esq., 
and the Rev. J.C. Wigram. 

Save or Eccrestasticat PReFeERMENTS, 
— By a provision of the Municipal Reform 
Act, the ecclesiastical preferments in the 
patronage of the several corporations were 
directed to be sold under the superintend- 
ence of the church commissioners. We 
understand that the advowson of the rec- 
tory of Portishead, worth 700/. a year, in 
the patronage of the corporation of Bristol, 
the first of these livings offered for sale, 
has been, with the consent of the commis- 
sioners, purchased for the full value, by a 
gentleman of fortune in the immediate 
neighbourhood, The commissioners de- 
cided, shortly after the passing of the act, 
that those sales, should take place by 
tender. 

A short time since, the Rev. J. Gar- 
wood, M.A. of Magdalen Hall, and mi- 
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nister of Sir George Wheler’s chapel, 
Spital.square, London, was presented by 
his congregation with a very handsome 
and useful service of plate, as a “ testi. 
mony of their high sense of his faithful 
and devoted labours in promoting their 
spiritual interests.” 


Panrisu or Sr. Bototrpn, Bisnorscare, 
—The radicals of this parish have also 
sustained a defeat. Thursday, 14th April, 
a vestry was held in the parish church, 
pursuant to notice, to appoint an organist; 
Dr. Russell, the rector, in the chair. Mr, 
Rodgers rose to move that Mr. Cope be 
appointed organist for the year ensuing, 
Mr. Richards seconded the motion. To 
this motion the previous question was 
moved by Mr Springal, and seconded hy 
Mr. Davis; upon which a division took 
place, when there appeared — For the 
amendment, 73 ; against it, 89—majority 
in favour of putting the motion, 16. Mr, 
Hall said that, with a view of allaying all 
party animosity, and preventing strife 
among neighbours, he would move as an 
amendment—‘‘ That the organist should 
be paid by subscription, and that a com- 
mittee should be appointed for carrying 
that object into effect.” This amendment 
was seconded and lost, and Mr. Rodgers’ 
original motion was then carried. Thanks 
having been voted to Dr. Russell, the 
vestry was dissolved.— Morning Herald. 


The anniversary of the St. Ann’s Society 
Schools was celebrated at the London Ta- 
vern on Thursday, zist April. There 
were present the Bishop of Exeter, Mr. 
Freshfield, M.P., Dr. Kenny, and other 
warm friends of the institution. The 
Hon. William J, Ashley, M.P., in the 
chair. Since 1828, the children received 
within its walls have increased to 151, 
who are wholly maintained at the Brixton 
Asylum, and to 62 boys and girls, who 
are clothed and educated in London, 
making a total in the two establishments 
of 213. The old debts, amounting to 
1,400/., have been liquidated, the town 
school-house rebuilt at an expense of 
1,470/., and the new asylum erected at 
Brixton, the cost of which bas been de- 
frayed, except 6007. Such was the num- 
ber of applications to be received into the 
asylum, that but a few of the applicants 
could be admitted. Since the establish- 
ment of the society, 1,655 children had 
been received within its walls, of whom 
about 90 boys and 560 girls have been 
placed out in service or apprenticed. The 
secretary reported that her Majesty had 
sent 35l. in aid of its funds, Donations 
were announced in the course of the even- 
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ing, amounting to upwards of 1,100/.— 
Thid. 

Vesrry Crerxs.—A letter from Mr. 
Chadwick states the opinion of the Poor 
Law Commissioners to be, that no pay- 
ments can legally be made from the poor- 
rates to vestry clerks. —York Paper. 

The consecration of the episcopal chapel 
at Hounslow took place on Wedaselay 
the v0th April. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Lord Bishop of London, in 
the presence of a great number of specta- 
tors. A collection was afterwards made 
at the doors, which amounted to 43/1, 13s. 
6d. A prior subscription had been made 
among the inhabitants, amounting to up- 
wards of 1201.— Windsor Express. 


NORFOLK. 

On Tuesday, March 22, an examina- 
tion took place at St. Andrew’s Hall, be- 
fore the very Rev. the Dean of Norwich, 
of 500 children from the infant schools in 
that city. The examination was conducted 
by Mr. Wilderspin, who attended for this 
purpose with a view to make the system 
better known. The Hall was crowded by 
at least 2000 persons, of all ages, sexes, 
and degrees. ‘The examination was highly 
interesting to all.—Norwich Mercury. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
Cuurcn-Rare,—At the vestry held last 
week at Banbury, the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts were passed, the old churchwardens 
re-chosen, and arate of 2d. in the pound 
granted for the ensuing year.—Orf, Herald. 


SALOP. 

Churches, the expense of building and 
endowing which is raising by public sub- 
scription, are now in the course of erection 
at Shrewsbury, Oswestry, Whitchurch, 
and Tunbridge. Lady Bridgewater is 
likewise building a handsome church in the 
parish of Whitchurch, for which she also 
provides a liberal endowment; and the 
Duke of Sutherland has given the requi- 
site sum for erecting and endowing a 
cburch in a populous district of the parish 
of Wellington.— Record. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells has 
sanctioned the proposal to build a new 
church in Taunton, the expense of erect- 
ing which, and its endowment, will be 
Principally defrayed out of a subscription 
to be raised for that purpose, and partly 
y the government grant. 
_ We hear that there is anotber schism at 
Zion Chapel, Bedminster, which has led 
to the resignation of 36 Sunday-school 
teachers. These congregational disputes 
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so frequently occurring should make dis- 
senters more sparing of their boast of the 
‘** voluntary principle,” — Bristol Journal, 

The visitation of the Archdeacon of 
Bath was held on Thursday, the 14th of 
April, at the Abbey Church, 


STAF FOR DSHIRE. 

In the Vice-Chancellor's Court, on Sa- 
turday, 16th April, Sir C.Wetherell moved 
that the injunction which had been ob- 
tained ex parte, restraining the Dean of 
Windsor from presenting the Rev, Mr. 
Fletcher, or any other person, to the Cha- 
pel of St. Leonard’s, Wolverhampton, 
should be dissolved. The rev. gentleman 
was elected by a majority of the votes of 
the parishioners in February last, having 
contested the election with another rev. 
gentleman, named Fisk. His bonour the 
Vice-Chancellor being of opinion that 
sufficient notice had been given of the elec- 
tion, and that there had not been anything 
unfair in the proceedings, said it was not 
a case which called for the interference of 
the court, and accordingly dissolved the 
injunction with costs. 


SURREY. 

A new church is about to be erected at 
Chertsey.— Times. 

Parisn or St. Mary, Newincton.— 
Defeat of the Radicals, —This parish has 
been kept ina continual flame of excitement 
from Easter ‘Tuesday until Wednesday 
night, 13th April, when the signal defeat 
of the radicals restored it to something ap- 
proximating its usual tranquillity. The 
contest lay between the lovers and the 
haters of the church establishment. Mr. 
Johnson, a conservative, was proposed for 
the office of churchwarden ; Mr. Cheese- 
man, an uncompromising radical, was no- 
minated in opposition. At the final close 
of the poll the numbers were as follows :— 
For Mr. Johnson, (conservative,) 805 ; 
Mr. Cheeseman, (radical,) 592—majority 
for Johnson, 213. For the organist’s salary 
to be paid out of the parish rates, 710; 
against the motion, 572—majority, 138. 
Thus both points were carried by a tri- 
umphant majority in favour of the friends 
of the church.— Morning Herald. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

The dissenting deputies of this town 
having made an application to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the remission 
of the stamp duty on the renewal of trust 
deeds of dissenting places of worship 
generally, the right hon. gentleman has, in 
reply just received, assured them, ‘* that 
the representations of the dissenting de- 
puties will receive from him all the atten- 
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tion which the numbers and respectability 
of the parties give them a just right to ex- 
pect.”.—Birmingham Advertiser. 


At a meeting of clergy and laity, held 
in Birmingham, on Thursday, April 14th, 
for the purpose of considering the best 
means of testifying public respect to the 
memory of Bishop Ryder; the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth in the chair ; 
the following resolutions were unapi- 
mously adopted, viz.:—That, fully parti- 
cipating in the sentiments of affectionate 
respect and deep regret so generally enter- 
tained on occasion of the Heath of our late 
pious and exemplary diocesan, this meet- 
ing cordially approves, and is most anxious 
to promote, the design recently proposed 
at the Quarter Sessions for the County of 
Stafford, of erecting a suitable monument 
to his lordship’s memory in the cathedral 
church of Lichfield.—That, should any 
surplus remain, after defraying the ex- 
penses of the funeral and monument, such 
surplus be applied, together with any 
other funds which may be contributed to 
that specific object, in aid of the erection 
of a church at or near Gosta-green, in the 
immediate vicinity of Birmingham, to be 
designated by the name of “ Bishop K yder's 
Church ;” the erection of an additional 
church in that populous neighbourhood 
being an object which, it is well known, 
his lordship had deeply at heart, and to 
which he feelingly alluded at a public meet- 
ing in this town a very short time before 
he last quitted the diocese. 


New Cuvurcues,—On Wednesday, Sist 
March, at a meeting of the general com- 
mittee of the Lichfield and Coventry Dio- 
cesan Church Building Society, held at 
the Blue-coat School in Birmingham, the 
following grants were made :—For a new 
church at Coleham, in the parish of St. 
Julian, Shrewsbury, 6000/.; for a new 
church in the parish of Burslem, Stafford- 
shire, 300/.; for purchasing St. George’s 
Church, Derby, 6001. ; for purchase of a 
school, to be adapted for a chapel in the 
same town, 200/. ; for a new church at 
Ridgway, Eckington parish, Derbyshire, 
3001. ; for a gallery in Betley church, 
Staffordshire, 351.— Derby Mercury. 

The annual examination of the pupils in 
the Free Grammar Schoolin Birmingham 
took place on Tuesday the 12th, and 
Wednesday the 13th of April. The two 
exhibitions were awarded to Mr. Arthur 
Baynham and Mr. Alfred Clifton; the 
Bailiffs Prize, for an essay, subject, 
Oratio in Periclem, Master Charles Haw- 
kins; Head Master’s Prizes for Compo- 
sition in Verse, Latin Hexameters, subject, 
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Columbus, Master Hubert Holden ; English 
Verse, subject Egypt, Master T. H. Gill, 

On Friday, 15th April, a synod of the 
clergy of the archdeaconry of Coventry 
was held ; Archdeacon Spooner in the 
chair; when it was unanimously agreed 
by a large assembly of the clergy, to 
petition the king, in all his ecclesiastical 
appointments to command the advice of 
those chief pastors of the church who may 
be privy councillors, The petition is 
now in the act of being circulated through 
the archdeaconry, for the signatures of 
those of the clergy who did not attend the 
meeting. 

Triumenu or Tur Brraincuam Crurcn 
Panty.—(From a correspondent of the 
Standard. )}—The ultra-liberals have long 
succeeded, by dint of clamour and menace, 
in appointing their own churchwardens ; 
but we have this year defeated their 
abominable machinations, by returning 
Mr. James Brown, a staunch member of 
thechurch of England, by a great majority, 
The struggle commenced on Easter Tues. 
pay; a poll was demanded, votes were 
recorded, and at length a scrutiny took 
place, the result of which is as follows :— 
Of 937 persons who voted, 261 were 
struck off as disqualified, not being rated 
to the relief of the poor ; of these twenty- 
three voted for Mr. Brown, and 238 for 
his opponent, Mr. Winfield, a thorough 
radical. The total number of votes re- 
corded for Mr. Brown were 848; and for 
Mr. Winfield, 418; the amount of pro- 
perty assessed to the voters of Mr. Brown 
was 25,7001., while that assessed to Mr. 
Winfield was 10,790/. This check will 
do the town much good, 


WILTSHIRE. 


The report, for the last year, of the 
Salisbury Diocesan and District Committee 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, for South Wilts, is just pub- 
lished. It contains a very satisfactory 
abstract of the proceedings of the parent 
society.—Salisbury Herald. ne 

A monument, bearing the following 1n- 
scription has been erected in the cathedral 
at Salisbury, by the Rev. Canon Bowles, 
to the memory of the “learned and judi- 
cious” Hooker :— 

“To the memory of Richard Hooker, 
Prebendary of this cathedral, and author 
of the book entitled “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
who, exhibiting in his writings the pro- 
foundness of a scholar, and in bis life the 
holy simplicity of an apostle, successfully 
vindicated the forms and ordinances 0 
the episcopal church of this nation, and 
her primitive usage of the sweetest songs 
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of Sion, anthems and antiphonal harmonies 
adapted to the words of the inspired 
Psalmist. He died a.p. 1600. 

« This tribute of respect and veneration 
for so good a name is offered here by W. 
L. Bowles, Canon Residentiary, 1836.” 

Another monument bas been erected by 
Mr. Bowles, to Chillingworth. 

Satispury AuXxILiary To THe Reror- 
marion Society.—A deputation from the 
parent society, consisting of the Rev, M. 
Hohart Seymour and the Rev. J. Cum- 
ming, attended the meeting of this auxi- 
liary, and addressed a very respectable 
and attentive audience, in the Council 
Chamber, on Tuesday evening, the 12th 
April, at seven o'clock. Collections 
were made, and several new subscribers 
added to the Auxiliary.— Record, 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


A meeting of the Clergy and laity has 
been held at Droitwich, with the view of 
co-operating with the Diocesan Society for 
the Enlargement and Building of Churches 
and Chapels in the Diocese of Worcester ; 
at which the Right Hon. and Rev. Lord 
Aston, vicar of ‘lardebigg, was called to 
the chair. Resolutions, thirteen in num- 
ber, were proposed, and carried without 
the slightest dissent. 

The Bishop of Worcester commences 
his visitations and confirmations at Per- 
shore, on the 7th of June. — Worcester 
Journal, 


YORKSHIRE. 


The subscription for increasing church 
accommodation in Leeds now amounts to 
10,200/. Ata meeting of the committee, 
yesterday, it was unanimously resolved to 
erect the proposed new church in the field 
belonging to C, Beckett, Esq., at Mount 
Pleasant, a sufficient portion of which that 
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gentleman has consented to dispose of on 
very favourable terms. — Leeds Intelligencer. 

A subscription is commenced by the 
inhabitants of Ripon, to present a piece 
of plate, as a tribute of respect, to the Rev. 
R. L. Sykes, the late esteemed curate of 
Trinity Church in that town,—lJbid. 

WALES. 

Tae Ser or Bancor.—A preliminary 
meeting of the citizens of Bangor was 
held in the Waterloo, on the SOth ot 
March last, Mr. Edward Thomas in the 
chair, which unanimously expressed its 
surprise and alarm at the contemplated 
union of the dioceses of Bangor and Asaph. 
—North Wales Chronicle. 

The Bishop of St. David's has given 
each of the scholars of the National School 
at Abergivilly, above 160 in number, an 
entire new suit of clothes.—Ibid. 

The Hon. Col, Trevor, M.P. for Car- 
marthenshire, has contributed 501. towards 
the Church Building Fund in Carmarthen, 
in order to extricate the local committee 
from the difficulty in which they are in- 
volved by a guarantee which they gave the 
King’s commissioners.— Ibid. 


IRELAND, 

By the promotion of Dr. Sandes, another 
Fellowship is vacant. Dr. M‘Donnell 
becomes a member of the Senior Board ; 
Dr. Hare, bursar ; and Dr, Singer, regis. 
trar of chambers.—Dublin Paper. 

LivinGs BeLoncinGe To Paprists.—The 
House of Lords has ordered a return of 
the parishes in Lreland to which the crown 
presents, in its own right, and of those to 
which the crown presents “as trustee of 
the papists,”” who were by the acts of 
Charles II. and Anne “ divested of their 
right to present clerks to protestant 
churches, until they or their heirs should 
conform to the protestant religion.” 





NEW 


BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

Historical Pictures of England, Vol. 1]. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Simeon’s Works, Vol. IV. S8vo. 10s. cloth. 

Forster’s Life of Jebb. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. cloth. 

Le Langage des Fleurs. Royal 32mo. gs. 6d. 
silk. 

Lathbury’s History of the Euglish Episcopacy. 
SvO. 12s. cloth. . 
Howarth’s Hulsean Lectures. Crown 8vo. 5s. Od. 
Family Library, Vol. LVI. (Wesley's Compen- 
dium ot Natural Philosophy.) Foolscap. 5s. 

Rogers’s Life of John Howe. 8vo. 12s, 

Random Recollections of the House of Lords, 
from 1830 to 1836. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Carmack on Creosote. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, LXVII. (Stebbing’s Re- 
formation, Vol. j.) 6s. 


Langley’s Manual of Rhetoric. i8mo. 25. 

Masterpieces of Prose Literature, Vol, II. (Mil- 
ton, Vol. II.) 6s. 

Phrenology Simplified. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Stories from the Old and New Testament. By 
B. H. Draper. Fourth edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Barrow’s Tour in Ireland. Post 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

The English Bible; its History and Results. 
ismo. is. 4d. tuck. 

Moral Lessons and Stories from the Proverbs of 
Solomon, By Jane Strickland. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Tour of a German Artist in England. By M. 
Passavant. With Plates. 2vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

Parliamentary Test Book, 1836. 4s. cloth, gilt. 

Parliamentary Vote Book, 1836. 2s. 6d. cloth 
gilt. 

Hill on National Education. 2 vols, !2mo, 12s. 
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Thoughts for the Day. First Series. 1smo. 2s 6d. 

Index Librurum Prohibitorum & Sexto V. Papa, 
Edited by Joseph Mendham. 16s. 

Analysis of Latin Verbs. By Alexander Allen. 
Foolscap 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

= 7 dma Theory of another World. 8vo. 
s. 6d. 

Raumer’s England in 1835. 
Cowper’s Works. 
Vol. Ill. 58. 
The Solar Eclipse; or, the Two Almanacs. 1s. 

plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 

The Manner of Prayer. By W. Walford. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 6s. 

Chapman’s Greek Harmony of Gospels. 4to. 
21s. 

Westall’s Illustrations to the New Testament. 
4to. 16s. bds. ; 8vo. 7s. 

The Young Man’s Remembrancer. By Matthew 
Mead. 32mo. 8d. 

Sketches and Skeleton Sermons. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 

Burn’s Popular Guide to Health. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Phrenology. By Kobert 
M‘Nish. i8mo, Qs. 6d. 

— of Sympathy. Royal 32mo, 2s, 6d. 
cloth. 

Cariton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea. 
santry, Part II. With Etchings. 12mo. 1s. 
sewed. 

Howel’s Fifty-two Sermons, from notes. By H. 
H. White. 8vo. 12s. 

Conybeare’s Theological Lectures. 12mo. 8s. 

Biddulph’s Sermons, Second Series. 12mo. 3s. 

The Churches of Rome and England compared 
in their Declared Doctrines and Practices ; 
wherein is shewn the Disagreement of the 
Two Churches on many of the Fundamental 
Articles of Christianity. By Richard Mant, 
D.D., M.R.1.A., Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor. 6d. 

The Family History of England. By the Rev. 

G. B. Gleig, M. A. With numerous L[lustra- 

tions. Vol, 1. fc. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 


3 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
By Southey. With Plates, 
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IN THE PRESS. 

A New Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, (with Four addi. 
tional Sermons by the Rev.Mr. Lawson, com. 
pleting the Sermons on the Creed, and which 
have never before been printed,) of the Lec. 
tures on the Church Catechism, &c., by the 


late Rev. Samuel Walker, B.A., of Truro. 
With some Biographical Notices, and dedi- 
cated to the Rev. Charles Simeon, by the Rev, 
E. Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, 

In three cabinet vols., Select Sermons by the 
Elder Divines. Being choice Specimens of 
Sermon Literature in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. 

The reprint of Tyndale’s Translation of the First 
English New Testament, 1526. 

A reprint of Bishop Coverdale’s Bible, the First 
complete English Bible, 1535. 

A Collected Edition of the Poetical Works of 
Mr. James Montgomery. 

An Abridgment of Dr. Butler’s Ancient and 
Modern Geography. By Miss M. Cunningham, 

A third and concluding volume of Sharon Tur. 
ner’s Sacred History of the World. 

On Female Improvement. By Mrs. John Sand- 
ford, 

Essays on the Principles of Charitable Institu-. 
tions; being an Attempt toascertain what are 
the Plans best adapted to improve the Physical 
and Moral Condition of the Lower Orders in 
England, 

Researches, Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and His- 
torical. By Thomas Clarkson, M.A. Author 
of the ‘* History of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade,’”’ &c. &c. 

The Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon. By T. 
H. Lister, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 
The Life of Edward the Black Prince. 

R. James, Esq. 

The Life and Times of William III. King of 
England, and Stadtholder of Hoiland, By the 
Hon. Arthur Trevor, M.P. M.A,F,.A.S. &c, 
Second and concluding volume. 


By G.P. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tue Editor is very sorry that Mr. King’s Letter, with many other pressing communications, 
is delayed for want of room. He would take this opportunity of asking Mr. King, with all 
possible courtesy, whether, there being no longer any public question between the parties, an 
argument as to the sense in which one used certain words can he useful, or can have any end? 
o ‘*Catholicus” the Editor would say, that with respect to the first passage he agrees ; 
hut he thinks, on the whole, that more harm than good is done by bringing forward a single 
— phrise, which may perhaps, after all, admit of axplenntion in a book of high 
yrincipie. 
In answer to a correspondent, ‘“‘E. B. P.,” who asks for ‘¢ Philalethes’s” authority for 
referring to Matt. v. 23, 24, in his letter on Mr. Poynder in the last Number, in proof of 
the Christian Sacrifice of the Lord’: Supper, or his evidence that our ** blessed Redeemer” 
spake the words there recorded as in allusion to a Christian altar? another correspondent, 
«“W. D.,” refers to a passage in Bp. Jolly’s volume, entitled “* The Christian Sacrifice in the 
Eucharist,” which both asks and answers this question. The passage is contained in pages 
46—50 ot the above work, and is a quotation from Mede ; and shews, ut least, that the inter- 
yretation of ** Philalethes”’ is not ‘‘ a new and wholly unsupported application of the words.” 
he work of Bp. Jolly is a 12mo volume, published in 1831, at Abecdiedeaa sold at Messrs. 
Rivingtons, London. 

‘© A Notts Vicar’s” suggestion as to a Sermon has been considered before. But it is im- 
possible for the Publishers to give more matter for 2s. 6d., (there are already 120 pages, 
many of them closely printed,) and there is no department which can be well excluded or 
contracted. There is, indeed, almost every month a mass of valuable matter kept back only 
for want of room. With all our old and great writers at hand, can such chance sermons as 
can be picked up from month to month, good, bad, and indifferent, be desirable ? 

‘¢Can the Editor of the British Magazine inform one of his Subscribers whether there is 
any Society for assisting the Waldenses, and whether their proceedings are to be obtained- 
and where?” In answer, the inquirer is referred to vol. viii., p. 331, where he will find 
everything which he wishes. 

The following would have been used in this Number had there been room :—‘¢F.” on 
Medical Education, and ** A Medical Student.”’ 

The following are in type, but omitted for want of space: —“ H. B.” on the Ist chap. of 
Genesis ; ‘* X.” on the Greek Article; Mr, Winning on the Antiquity of Writing ; “J. M.,” 
«A Country Clergyman,” and ‘‘ Irenzus.”’ 

The letter on Tithes in the last Number was inserted by mistake, the author having desired 
to withdraw it, as he had had only an imperfect copy or abstract of the Tithe Bill, His 
direction on the matter was unfortunately overlooked. 

May it not be well to remind clergy that there will be an eclipse on Sunday, May 15th, 
from ten minutes before two till forty minutes after four in the afternoon, the middle or 
darkest time being at a quarter after three ? 

It is matter of great regret that Mr. Canon Bowles’s two monuments, to Chillingworth and 
Hooker, lately erected in Salisbury Cathedral, were not noticed last month. 

“J. H. C.’s” letter was too late. The objection to the suggestion is, that it would cer- 
tainly remove the bishops out of the House of Lords. Would this be desirable ? 

Many thanks for the Whitwick letter. The subject may be resumed. 

** A Churchman’s”’ letter is most useful, and shall appear in the next Number. It arrived 
only on the 27th. 

It may be well to mention, to those who are annoyed when they find that documents, 
articles, books for review, &c. &c., sent quite at the end of the month, with urgent requests 
that they may be used, are passed over in silence, that the number of a most excellent Irish 
monthly publication for May was delivered in London on April 27th, on which day the writer 
received it. The keeping this Magazine open so late as it is kept is a serious inconvenience to 
the publishers. Inthe present month, of course, nothing but necessity prevents a full notice 
of the iniquitous Irish Tithe Bill, giving church property, like the last, to general education. 
When one couples this with the monstrous bill threatened by Mr. Hodges, the old Greek 
democratic tyrannies are the only things which can be compared with our present ruthless 
system of injustice. Mr. Hodges treats the clergy precisely like slaves or dogs, animals who 
have not the rights of men. There is, however, a quiet return to parliament by Mr. George 

Lewis, which is, in principle, more atrocious than even the Irish Bill. This must be noticed 
next month. It has only just been sent. 

It is requested that pr Bs correspondents, whose letters are not noticed or acknowledged, 
will excuse the delay, which has arisen from pressure of business at the end of the month. 

Many thanks to the writer respecting Mr. Bickersteth’s work. But no farther notice of 
that work was in particular contemplation. 





PLURALITIFES AND NON-RESIDENCE BILL. 


Clause 1, Repeals 2] Hen. VIII. and 57 Geo. IIL., except where the last repeals other 


acts, or inflicts penalties, or grants licences, if the licence be granted one month after this 
act 1s passed, 


2. No person holding two livings to have any dignity or office in a cathedral, or any, 


third living. No person to hold two dignities or offices in the same or different cathedrals, 
except an archdeacon, who may hold a canonry and a benefice with his archdeaconry. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS—(conlinued.) 


3. No person to hold two livings’more than ten miles apart. 

4. If one sy Sages not ex 500/., another, not exceeding 500/., (at the time of insti- 
tution, ) and within ten miles, may be added. _If the bishop, who is to institute to the second 
living objects, he must certify his reasons to the archbishop, who shall decide, after inquiry 
“nee eid TO tad cout abote Boole moon ke ibd Giecbes be Reka saan 

. vi A one al + ma rs reasons 
assigned by bi to archbishop, and allowed by King in council, 

6. Acceptance of preferment, contrary to this act, vacates all former preferment. 

7. Licence or dispensation for second preferment not necessary. 

8. Present rights of possession saved. 

9—19. Provisions respecting uniting or disuniting parishes. 

20. If any holder of a benefice shall be aged Sprig licence or exemption, and not be 
resident on another benefice ) more than three less than six months, he will lose one- 
third of the annual income; if more than six, but less than eight, one-half; if more than 
eight, two-thirds ; if the whole year, three-fourths. 

21. Penalty for neglecting duty on Sundays, 5/. for each offence. (Surely this is a clause 
which might be altered.) 

25, Certain persons exempt from penalties for non-residence. No dean of cathedral or 
collegiate church, or head ruler of any college or hall at Oxford or Cambridge, or professor 
or public reader in either of the said Universities, while actually resident within the pre- 
cincts of the University, and while reading lectures therein during the time required by the 
conditions of his office (provided always, that a certificate, under the hand of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, stating the fact of such residence and of the due performance of 
such duties, shall, in every such case, be transmitted to the bishop of the diocese within six 
weeks after the 3lst day of December in each year); no chaplain of the King or Queen, or 
of any of the royal family, chaplain of any archbishop or Fichop, chaplain of the House of 
Commons, clerk of his Majesty's closet, or deputy clerk thereof, anata or vicar general 
or commissioner of any diocese ; archdeacon, dean, or sub-dean, or priest, or reader in any 
of his Majesty's royal chapels at St. James's or Whitehall, or reader in his Majesty's private 
chapels at Windsor or elsewhere; preacher in any of the Inns of Court, or at the Rolls 
chapel, Provost of Etyn, or Warden of Winchester, or Master of the Charter House,—while 
all these parties shall be actually attending in discharge of their duties. Masters of Eton, 
Winchester, or Westminster Schools, or principal of the East India College, shall not be 
liable to any of the penalties or forfeitures in this act contained for or on account of non- 
residence, during any such period as aforesaid, on any benefice. 

26. Dignitaries, &c., residing at cathedral churches for certain periods exempted. Pro- 
vision for cases in which the year of residence at cathedrals commences at any other period 
than the Ist of January. 

27. Present rights, as to exemptions and licences, preserved. 

28. Exemption forfeited if house of residence not kept in repair. 

29. Petition for licence for non-residence to be in writing, and to state certain particulars. 

30. Bishops may grant licences in certain cases enumerated, 

31. Under special circumstances, bishops may grant licences to reside out of the house or 
benefice, and may appoint and assign aisles to curates. Reasons to be transmitted to the 
archbishop for examination and ellowance ; who may, after inquiry, anoul, or in any manner 
vary, licence, ys ; 

38—40. Returns as to non-residence, &c., to be made to the King in Council. _ 

41. If any person, neither licensed nor exempt, does not sufficiently reside, the bishop may 
issue a monition. Returns may be required to be upon oath. return shall not be 
made, or be satisfactory, bishop may order residence, and, if disobeyed, may sequestrate the 
oe wine! penton, and direct an application of the profits. Appeal against sequestration 
to i . 

42. Sicntaes apiieniin so wankidiin ohjinabilein Gaya the costs. 7 : 

43. If such person returning shall, before 12 months thereafter, absent himself again, the 
bishop may, without monition, sequester the benefice. ; ; ’ 

45. Benefice under such a sequestration one year, or incurring two such sequestrations 
within two years, to be void, except in case of relief, upon appeal. : , . 

46. Contracts for letting houses in which any epiinal reme is required to reside, void. 
Any persoy holding possession after the day appointed, be subject to penalty... — 

48. No oath as to residence required of any vicar. ; ‘ 

49. Non-resident incumbents neglecting to appoint curates, bishop to appoint. 

50. Curates to reside on benefices under certain circumstances. 

51. Extension of the provisions of the Acts 17 Geo. III., c. 53, and 21 Geo. IIl., c. 66, 
relating to the repairing and rebuilding of houses of residence ; and power to the bishop to 
enferce compliance. ; ' 

61. Bishops may enforce two services on Sunday in certain cases. 

64. Bishop to appoint stipends to curates. 

84. That no spiritual person shall serve more than two churches or two chapels, or one 
church and one chapel, in one day, &c. : ; 

[The Bill cannot be procured at Mr. Hansard’s. What is given above is taken from an 
analysis of the Bill in the Cambridge Chronicle.) 


